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Ir is very early in our history as a nation, to have reached 
a period when all our constructive energies, of a constitu- 
tional and moral character, seem to have come to a dead 
stop. Still the nation grows, and spreads, but does it strength- 
en? What great principles are we incorporating with our 
body politic? What, that is not purely of a temporary and 
trading character, receives the attention of any man called a 
statesman? And where are our statesmen? Where are the 
successors, in the regard of the whole country, even of those 
who have lately died? Who is the coming man? We must 
open our eyes to the startling fact that a melancholy medioc- 
rity characterizes our Government, and that concerns which 
ought to engage the highest energies of publicists, the most 
gifted and the most devoted to the interests of the whole Re- 
public, are already abandoned as a prey to politicians, greedy 
of the moment, and famishing for spoils. We have so studi- 
ously thrust out of our national system, all that pertains to 
the mental and moral development of ‘our country, that such 
things are regarded as foreign to all that should absorb the 
attention of political men. Why so? Must a nation have 
an established religion, before it can recognize the Ten Com- 
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mandments, the Lord’s Day, Christian Marriage, and Educa- 
tion on the basis of Christian morality, as fixed tacts in the 
elements of legislation? May we not recognize the social 
features of the Christian religion as realities, as much so as 
gas and steam? Must nothing be regarded as established in 
moral science? Nothing settled by the common consent of 
Christian Nations? We must very shortly meet such ques- 
tions as these. They are virtually before us now, in the posi- 
tion of the Territory of Utah. Why do we shrink from 
meeting this great difficulty at the very outset? It should at 
this moment be engaging the earnest thought of every man in 
America, who pretends to morality on Christian principles ; 
and the fact that it does not engage such attention, is a proof 
that men are discouraged by their distrust of the existence of 
any one fixed principle on such subjects, extending through 
the whole country, and capable of being made the ground of 
an appeal to common conscience. 

To what do we owe this lack of a national conscience ? 
Certainly the fathers of the Republic, while wisely refusing to 
establish religion, and pledging equal rights to all men, never 
thought of founding anything less than a Christian nation. 
Our position, from the first, has been that of a country recog- 
nizing certain principles of Christianity as facts in civiliza- 
tion—certain elements of Christian morals, as settled by the 
consent of nations. Just as they used the English language, 
just so they used the social features of the Gospel. Men might 
possibly arise to dispute the traditional meaning of familiar 
words ; and so they might arise to dispute the sense of enlight- 
ened nations on moral principles; but, till such monsters 
should be bred, the English language was to be used, without 
anticipating them ; and Christian morality was to be taken for 
granted as the spirit of the nation. Christianity, therefore, has 
been always recognized in the observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath by the State, and there has been no complaint of oaths ad- 
ministered on the Holy Evangelists, and none, as yet worth 
speaking of, against the employment of Christians as chaplains 
in public institutions, naval and army stations, and the national 
legislature. But all this is of the past; and the tendency of 
the present is rather against, than in favor of, perpetuating it. 
We have not yet demolished what our fathers have left us; 
but in a constructive way, we employ as little as possible, the 
moral and social Christianity, which they recognized as elemen- 
tal to our constitution. To what do we owe this deterioration ? 

We hesitate not to answer, that it comes of the solvent op- 
eration of Sectarianism. The multiplication of sects intro- 
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duces jealousies and antagonisms, so destructive of society, 
that each must be appeased, by seeing nothing done in a way 
to satisfy another. To this internecine war our politicians 
must pander ; and as the spirit of sect grows, every day, more 
and more virulent, it eats away, and dissolves, daily, all com- 
mon principles and ideas. Now, if public morals mean Chris- 
tian morals, and if such morals are allowed to be the only 
plausible ground of hope for the Republic, what is to 
become of the nation, provided the spirit of sect runs its 
career, without reaction, or remedy?’ The only remedy 
conceivable, however, is a national religion. We mean not 
an established one: God forbid! We mean the extine- 
tion of the spirit of sect, by the concurrence of the vast ma- 
jority of the people, in a common religion, as the result of 
their own voluntary choice and convictions. Such aconcur- 
rence would leave all our laws and institutions as they are ; 
but would give them a moral and social basis, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to their perpetuity. All religions would be as 
ab protected as at present; but the prevalence of a free 
and enlightened unity in religion, among the majority of the 
population, would ensure stability to law, and permanence to 
the Federal Union, with a high degree of consequent refine- 
ment in manners, and perfection in society. Of course, we 
are not now arguing on the eternal interests of individual 
souls; we are but considering those of the nation; and to 
make ourselves intelligible, we must allow ourselves to say 
that, Churchmen as we are, and deep as are our convictions 
as to the only genuine Christianity, we admit that any free 
and intelligent form of Christian profession, would, for the 
purposes of our argument, illustrate our intention. We will 
take Wesleyanism, for example, and we say, without hesita- 
tion, that its general diffusion through the land, as the religion 
of a majority of our people, would be infinitely preferable, in 
its national results, to the present state of things. 

But, we know very well that here two difficulties are to be 
met. For, in the first place, we shall be told that the preva- 
lence of any one form of religion, in this way, among our 
people, is an utter absurdity. Tn the next place, we shall be 
told that, if it were possible, no existing sect, or form of reli- 
gion, would answer the purpose. This is precisely what we 
wish to discuss. 

Irreligious men, who do not recognize the existence of posi- 
tive truth, will of course, regard the attempt to discover it as 
one, in its ewn nature, endless, and fruitful of discord. Our 
newspapers and politicians, generally, are somewhat of this 
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opinion, for all practical purposes; and they seem to act on 
the principle, that because all sorts of religions may exist under 
our constitution, therefore they must so exist. The idea of a 
final triumph of truth, and the enjoyment of it, by all our peo- 
ple, under the shelter of their ancestral laws and liberties, has 
never been conceived by them as a possibility. Not so with 
religious men. It is surprising to what an extent even these 
will be startled by any mention of the termination of discord 
in religion, as a thing to be anticipated ; yet, theoretically, the 
the poorest Ism that exists, if it strives to propagate itself, is 
obliged to maintain that its own triumph is as certain, as the 
fulfillment of God’s promises. We beg men to be consistent, 
then, and to allow that truth is not to be forever problemati- 
cal, and that even in America, error may spend itself, and 
lies die out, and Christ’s Gospel everywhere prevail. 

But no existing form of Christianity, says the objector, will 
answer. Very possibly: we have no objection to that view 
of the matter, in the present stage of our argument. Let us 
have a truly American Church, then. We do not say an 
American invention ; nor yet an eclectic religion, a composite 
of all the isms; but we do say, that if no existing form of 
religion will answer the purpose, Christ’s true religion will, at 
any rate, provided it can be found; and when that religion 
shall be found, we shall have the true National Church. 
Meantime, we must be forgiven for supposing that we know 
what Christ’s true religion is. We have said that if Wesley- 
anism could be general among us, it would be better than the 
present state of things ; but then we don’t believe it ever can 
be general, because it is a sect, and, as such, fitted only for a 
certain class, or sort of men. Curist’s religion is meant for 
all sorts and classes ; and if you can prove that even the feeble 
Moravians embody all the essentials of that religion, then we 
say they are capable of making it the religion of the land. 
At present, we do not say they have, or have not; nor do we 
say that we Anglicans have, or have not; but we assert that 
the Nicene religion, if it exists among us, and wherever it ex- 
ists, or wherever it shall first be made palpable and operative, 
is the only possible basis of a prevalent and congenial religion 
for the Republic, because it is Christ’s religion. 

Of course, it is our persuasion that our own Church is es- 
sentially Nicene, beyond all comparison, above any existing 
religious body among us. Yet we are prepared to allow that 
he Remen Churches, now planting among us, by becoming free 


and reforming themselves, and so returning to Nicene ortho- 
doxy, might yet furnish the national substructions of a truly 
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American Church. In that case, we and they might cordially 
coalesce, like the ancient British and Saxon Churches, whose 
union constituted the Church of England ; and God forbid 
there should be any quarrel about precedence, should such a 
consummation come. Even our sectarian brethren might be 
received into such a primitive unity of faith, with liberal 
latitude as to subordinate rites, and local customs, and with 
concessions, as large as possible, even to their prejudices. 
The Church of our future must be a Cuurcn. But we, by 
no means, dream of such a thing as that all who conform to 
it must rigidly adopt all our Anglicanisms. The Scandina- 
vians, for example, who have joined us, are permitted many 
minor liberties, from the necessity of the case. We have no 
prayer-book to give them in their own tongue, as yet, and all 
that we can demand is that they should use no prayers, or 
services, inconsistent with the doctrines and discipline of our 
Church, as prescribed by their proper diocesan. A similar 
principle might have to be recognized, to some extent, in case 
the Moravians should conform to us ; or in case large congre- 
gations of Romanists should reform, and desire to be admitted 
to union with us, and to be gradually instructed in our usages. 
Such was the way of the primitive Church, in reconciling sep- 
aratists, and even heretics ; and the same spirit of unity in es- 
sentials, and of liberty in minor matters, characterized the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem. And we must admit, on 
Catholic principles, that if any existing body of Christians 
among us should demonstrate their essential Catholicity, and 
should succeed in reconciling to the primitive faith the vast 
majority of the nation, it would be our duty to seek unity with 
them, on the most liberal grounds. If the happy result can be 
secured ; if the national conscience can be saved, and society 
preserved ; above all, if the pure Gospel can but imbue the 
hearts and souls, and bodies of our swarming population, we 
must rejoice to see any instrumentality blessed by Divine 
Providence to this end. But while we thus state the case, to 
illustrate the spirit of charity, in which we write, we, of 
course, have no idea that any such instrumentality exists, be- 
yond that which God has provided in our own Church. We 
cannot see any reason to suspect that Sectarianism will spon- 
taneously return to the channels of primitive truth, and still 
less do we anticipate that Romanism will reform itself, as a 
body, and “take forth the precious from the vile,” to become 
as “God’s mouth” to the people. We anticipate, with mel- 
ancholy forebodings, that each must run its course ; and when 
the worst comes to the worst, we hope that Nicene religion 
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will be ready to undertake the work of reconstructing the 
we faith, and morals, regenerating society, and saving the 

epublic. Meantime, we hold, as we have said, that the An- 
glo-American Church has this precious deposit in her keeping, 
and is bound to make it known as the ultimate resource of the 
nation ; and to demonstrate, by soundness of doctrine, and by 
abounding in good works, that this Nicene religion is simply 
the pure Christianity of the Gospel. 

That such is the case, we suppose all members of our com- 
munion believe from the heart. But as there are those who 
will read these pages, who really have no conception of what 
we mean by Nicene religion, we must be more particular. 
Our Sectarian brethren are fond of the Apocalypse, and, per- 
haps, will not object to our proposal to show them, in its very 
clearest part, as plain a portrait of the Nicene Church, as of 
the mystic Babylon. The primitive Church, at any rate, is 
there depicted in language which strongly implies the purity 
of her testimony, and the splendor of her example. A woman, 
clothed with the sun, the moon beneath her feet, and on her 
brow a crown of twelve stars: who is this but the chaste 
spouse of the Bridegroom, invested with the radiance of the 
Transfiguration, and the glory of the Sun of Righteousness ; 
treading under her feet the changes and chances of this sub- 
lunary state, and wearing on her modest front the splendors of 
Apostolic doctrine? The portrait is too striking to be mis- 
anes but the question is, when does this pure and undefiled 
original begin to disappear ; where is the limit of the primi- 
tive age, to which first love and first works may properly be 
referred, and which, therefore, furnishes to us a safe and most 
illustrative commentary upon the Holy Scriptures? It seems 
to us, in the first place, that the limit is made purposely inde- 
finite: but, in the second place, that a marked reference is 
made to the Nicene age, as lying within the limit, and as de- 
fining a point, subsequent to which new elements began to 
invade the Church, which tended to throw the primitive ele- 
ment into the shade, and so fatally operated that, at last, the 
features of the white-robed Bride were eclipsed by those of 
the scarlet adulteress. Thus, the woman continues through 
all the assaults of the dragon, till the dragon is overcome. 
This primitive paragon, therefore, survives the first three cen- 
turies, that is to say, the entire period of Pagan persecution. 
The devil is so far foiled; but in desperation belches forth a 
final flood of fury, which is at last absorbed by the earth itself. 
“ The earth helps the woman ”’—the State becomes the pro- 
tector of the Church; and Satan retires to make war upon 
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her through this new and dangerous ally. Then the Papacy 
appears, and for twelve hundred and sixty years the beast wars 
incessantly with that which the dragon was unable to destroy. 

But there is a time, before the beast is spirited up, in which 
a twilight of the Church’s approaching night makes at least 
part of the primitive day. This protracted twilight intervenes 
between the period of the Nicene Council and the assumption 
of a universal Bishopric, under the Emperor Phocas, when 
the 1260 years are supposed to begin. It is commonly said 
that the Church became established under Constantine, and in 
a limited sense, it is true; but it is not true in the sense ordi- 
narily accepted. The era of Theodosius is the real era of es- 
tablishment, and until that era “the earth helped the woman,” 
rather than enslaved her. When we speak of Nicene Chris- 
tianity, then, we mean not by any means to exclude that which 
is post-Nicene down to a certain limit ; but we intend far more 
emphatically to set forth the period which preceded the con- 
version of Constantine, from the appearance of John Bap- 
tist, like the star of the morning, all through the fiery day that 
followed the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, and in which, 
till the day began to decline, the light was as brilliant as the 
labor and the fight were hot and oppressive. Let no one im- 
agine, then, that we conceive of the Nicene period as detached 
from that which preceded it. The truth, as it is in Jesus, was 
given to the eleven Apostles perfect and entire; and we be- 
lieve that precisely the same truth, without any increase, de- 
velopment, or novelty, was witnessed by the three hundred 
and eighteen at Nicwa, whole and undefiled. Their creed 
was, indeed, as a symbol, original with them; but the truth 
was old, and, in‘every respect, that which was from the begin- 
ning. Hence, when we speak of Nicene Christianity, we 
must not be understood as implying anything other than 
Apostolic and primitive truth—or, in plain words, the Gospel. 
We infinitely prefer this glorious word, the Gosprg., to any- 
thing else ; but in an age when there are so many other gos- 
pels, (which are not another,) we rejoice that we can be driv- 
en to no lower standard of our orthodoxy, than that which all 
Churches profess to believe, and which all Christians cannot 
but respect. We march up to that line, and we invite our 
brethren to do the same. If they will do so, we are again one 
in Christ. If they refuse to do so, theirs must be the respon- 
sibility for all the heresy and schism that disgrace the Christian 
name, and retard the progress of the Cross. It must be obvi- 
ous what strength and power reside with those who, from the 
heart, are ready to occupy this position ; to hold it against all 
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enemies ; and to make it the rallying point, for all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

It was the same Holy, Catholic Church, then, which met in 
an upper room in Jerusalem, in number about one hundred 
and twenty, which met by its representatives, after three 
hundred years, in the hall of the imperial palace at Nice. 
It was one undivided body extending throughout the civilized 
world, and into many barbarous regions. It was—one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, rendered palpable to the eyes of men. 
It was manifest life and truth: and if the visible Church be, 
at present, involved in partial mists, and even to all appearan- 
ces, hopelessly fractured, and maimed, and in parts decayed, 
we profess never to recite our Creed, without definite views of 
what we mean by “One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,” 
derived from the very Council in which the Creed was set 
forth, and which are, therefore, palpably the true and only defi- 
nition of that article, as it stands in the Creed. We mean all 
baptized Christians, throughout all the world, united to Christ, 
by the Word and Sacraments, and professing the Apostolic 
Faith, in visible communion with the Apostolic ministry. 
That such Christians are, just at this moment, unable to cele- 
brate a General Council, detracts nothing from their visibility 
and unity. They are one in Christ the Head ; they are one 
in “ that one bread ;” and Christ can manifest this fundamental 
unity, when He will; meantime their existence is visible, 
which is all that is requisite to the promises, and we must 
labor and pray for a restoration of the bond of peace, as all 
that is necessary to demonstrate the unity of the Spirit. It is 
all important that this Nicene ideal should be held up perpet- 
ually, among our countrymen, as just what we mean by the 
Catholic Church. It is our answer alike to papists, and dis- 
senters, and just so far as they dare not define the language 
of the Nicene Creed, by the facts of the Nicene Council, they 
convict themselves as false pretenders to the name of Catho- 
lies or Orthodox Christians. Just so far as they will go with 
us, in accepting this standard, we all recede from schism, and 
draw towards one another, towards the Apostles, and towards 
Christ. 

Now the papists pretend to hold this Creed, already, and 
therefore we hold them to it, and will not let them off from the 
consequences, which they are bound to meet, in all consisten- 
cy; or by which they are condemned, if they refuse to meet 
them, cordially. Our dissenting brethren, however, admitting 
in various degrees the doctrines of the Creed, know nothing 
of it, as a Symbol, or Confession. Very well—they take the 
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Holy Scriptures only, as such a confession ; trusting for the 
Canon, and all that it contains, to the same Church, which met 
at Nicea, but, in fact, at a period considerably later. We for- 
bear to press this point, at present ; but he must be singularly 
lacking in ingenuousness who does not allow that all who 
admit the Canonical Scriptures as their rule of faith, admit 
enough besides, in order to maintain the Canon, to give us a 
great hold upon them, in favor of Nicene Christianity. The 
extinction of sectarianism we consider possible, therefore, on 
Nicene principles ; and we can conceive of no common ground, 
on which those who love our Lord Jesus Curist, can come 
together, whether in our own land, or in the whole world, 
other than that from which, in diverse degrees, we have all 
departed ; and in which, true Christians were once visibly 
united, against heresy, which they threw off from them, as one 
man ; and against the world, to which they opposed an undi- 
vided and triumphant front. 

Enough, then, if it be our mission as Anglicans, to maintain 
this ground, among our own countrymen, and to call them to 
unity upon such a foundation. Our sincere belief that the 
Nicene Faith has been planted in America by the great Head 
of the Church to accomplish His own purposes of mercy to 
mankind, forbids us to anticipate its future, as we have fore- 
casted that of Popery and popular Protestantism. It is im- 
possible to say how, or how soon, we may all come, as a 
nation, to any degree of unity in the Faith ; and we may per- 
haps derive, at once, our comfort and our caution, from the 
same first three centuries of the Christian era, in which the 
essential faith, discipline, and worship of the Anglo-American 
Church, struggled and fought through a decade of persecutions, 
and then, all at once, became the religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. Our great Captain is directing the issues of the fight, 
and meantime—with reverence be it said—He expects every 
man to do his duty. Our encouragements must not be derived 
from external views of what we are, and of what we appear. 
Actual good accomplished ; the word preached; the sacra- 
ments ministered ; children carefully catechized and instruct- 
ed ; our duty faithfully performed, where Gop has set us ; such 
must be our sweet assurance that He is using our ministry for 
glorious results. And we say to every true man in the Church, 
in the spirit of affectionate sympathy, if such be his assur- 
ance, let him not be discouraged by anything that a Mosheim 
would set down as an item for his stupid chronicle of “ adverse 
events.” What shall we call adverse, which Gop allows to 
happen, in carrying on His own work ? Were the persecutions 
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of Nero and Diocletian adverse events? The blood of the 
martyrs, was the seed of the Church. Was the apostasy of 
Julian adverse? It tried the spirit of the State converts, and 
taught the Church who were the sincere Christians, and who 
were merely determined to swim with the tide. Of course 
there have been adverse events—works of the devil—pre- 
dicted as such in Scripture, and allowed to withstand the truth 
like Elymas, with sorceries ; but such adversities are involved 
in the very idea of the Church Militant. Weare only show- 
ing that many events which appear to be adverse, are not 
such in reality. Take the Marian persecutions, for example, 
which seemed so disastrous to the reformation in England! 
It may be clearly shown that the peculiar character of our 
Maternal Church, and its freedom from the fatal elements of 
Continental reform, were owing to that furnace of affliction. 
So, too, the delay of England in granting us the Episcopate ! 
Perhaps we owe to it the best of our characteristics as the 
American Church, and our adaptedness to a republican form 
of government. We say, then, to those of our brethren, who 
occupy isolated positions, and who have not the advantage of 
that iron sharpening iron; that inspiration which aman receives 
from the countenance of his friend ; that support which Curist 
gave his Apostles when He sent them forth two by two; we 
say to them, if any such be desponding, amid their hard and 
ill-requited labors, that none of these things should move them. 
We are passing through a period of wholesome, but afflictin 

discipline. This period of black apostasy, is one which will 
sift and purify us, just as the period of heresies, which suc- 
ceeded the conversion of the Empire, sifted and purified the 
Nicene Church of old.’ We have, in fact, grown too rapidly. 
We were lately in danger of attracting popular favor, and 
becoming a receptacle of all sorts of men, with a suddenness, 
and with a consequent giddiness, which would have been 
justly alarming to a thoughtful Churchman. We have receiv- 
ed a check, which we trust will enable us to perfect our inter- 
nal system, and arrange our domestic affairs, before we shall 
again find ourselves increasing very rapidly. We deeply and 
solemnly feel our humiliation; but we are grateful for the 
sober thoughts it gives us, and for the good which may be 
made the result of a few years’ hard work, through evil report, 
and the derision of enemies. Let us work on, and the Lord 
who sees us sow in tears, will ensure us the sheaves, and the 
joy of harvest. In the end we shall do more for our country, 
and the world ; and, in the meantime, all things will be work- 
ing for good. All that is really good in the work of Papists ; 
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all that is really good in the work of Puritans; all that, in any 
way, is well done, is done for the true Church in the end. 
Christ’s cause, which is our cause, will eventually be helped 
onward, by everything which Christ allows to be effected for 
himself, by whatever instrumentality. This must be our con- 
fidence, and our hope. The One Lord is far more desirous 
than we are, to make all who love Him in sincerity, partakers 
of One Faith and One Baptism. Hence, if the deposit of the 
Nicene faith, and of the Apostolic baptism, be with us, as we 
must believe ; and if these be the faith of Christ, and the seal 
of His covenant ; the essential triumph of the Church is sure, 
and our labor is not in vain in the Lord. The Israel of God 
may, for a moment, be outwitted by the Gibeonites ; but, in the 
end, they will prove to be only her hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water. 

And yet, as an organized system of religion, compared with 
those at which we have already glanced, it may be well for 
us to look at what might be thought our advantages and our 
disadvantages, in view of work to be done. As to the latter, we 
have some which are constitutional, and some which are acci- - 
dental. It is unquestionably true that, in some respects, we are 
not yet prepared for a great national work, as such ; our con- 
stitutional form being, as yet, in thegristle of immaturity. Of 
course, we do not allude to anything essential to our consti- 
tution, for that is divine and unalterable; but we do mean 
that the American Church must become more and more Ni- 
cene, and less and less Hanoverian, in order to fit herself for 
a work which is distinctively American. It cannot be denied 
that we have, heretofore, been somewhat too tenacious of pre- 
cisely the figure we received in setting up, as a national 
Church, That figure was, perhaps, a little feudal and Brit- 
annic, and consequently it stiffened, and became, in some de- 
gree, impracticable. We have had some little leaven, for exam- 
ple, of the Lord Bishop left among us, in place of the Bishop- 
Apostle ; so, too, we have had a cast-iron system of parochial 
routine, far better adapted to anestablished than to a missionary 
Church. Our large dioceses ; operose and awkward standing 
committees ; undefined relations between bishop and _ bishop ; 
and ill-digested canons ; these, too, may be cited, as illustra- 
tive of what we mean by certain constitutional infelicities. 
Because of such evils, uncorrected and not enough thought 
of, we move heavily and slowly in even our best works, and it 
is — to be wondered at that we have any speed or elasticity 
at all. 

Our disadvantages, purely accidental, are such as we derive, 
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for example, from the popular misapprehension of our true 
character. Papists pretend to confound us with popular Pro- 
testantism, and Puritans consider us Papists ; and no wonder, 
when a primitive Christian, could he rise from the dead, might 
be roasted in Italy for knowing nothing of the Trent creed, and 
be tar-feathered in New England for reciting that of the Apos- 
tles. Again, we are so unfortunate as to get no good from the 
quarrels of our enemies ; for we can have no sympathy with 
the Catholicity for which one contends, and quite as little for 
the Protestantism which is defended by the other; and thus 
Jerusalem is still the speckled bird, and all the birds are 
against her. Again, we are unfortunate in the false notions 
of history, with which the Puritans cram our school-books and 
periodicals, and which Papists, on the other hand, circulate 
in the newspapers, and smuggle into everything which 
they get up for popular effect. So, too, we are very unfortu- 
nate in the notion of some, that we are merely a gentlemanly 
Church, and have no sympathy with the humbler classes,.and 
no power toreachthem. But this is a misfortune which many 
a poor missionary, who never ceases to be a gentleman, is, 
nevertheless, nobly living down. 

Now, on the other side of the account, we have a grand 
advantage over everything in our country which calls itself a 
Church, in the absolute unity of our discipline and worship, 
throughout the entire Republic. High Church and Low 
Church, Northern and Southern, Eastern and Western—we are 
yet Americans and Churchmen, and we are organized, and drill- 
ed, as one army. We obey one canon-law ; we rise up and kneel 
down, we speak and we hold our tongues, according to one Lit- 
urgy. Romanism is in no sense American ; and its comparative 
unity of ritual is utterly diverse from, and greatly inferior to, our 
worship in an intelligible tongue, and with the spirit and the 
understanding also. But again, our Liturgy itself! All the 
sectarians admire and covet it; and intelligent Romanists 
grind their teeth at the infinite advantage which we have, in 
this particular, over them. They would give all their candle- 
sticks and flower-pots, and toss us back our apostates, into 
the bargain, if they could but make the English of our Psalter, 
Litany, Te Deum, Nicene Creed, and Gloria-in-Ezcelsis, 
their own. In their popular books, they have endeavored to 
steal our phrases, and have used them, to a very considerable 
degree, in the occasional English services, in which (irregular- 
ly and schismatically, as the Vatican would tell them) they 
sometimes indulge their flocks. But the English Liturgy, and 
the English Scriptures, in all their majesty and poetry, are 
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historically and everlastingly our own. Rome cannot pray in 
tolerable English, nor can she give a decent English version of 
the Gospels and Epistles, to say nothing of the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, and the Apocalypse. The English of the Book 
of Genesis, or that of the Book of Job, or that of Isaiah, or 
that of St. Luke, (as we have it in our own version,) we had 
rather have it ours, even on principles purely esthetic, than 
to have all the mosaics in Italy, and all the posies, and pictures, 
and baby things besides, which a renegade from Anglicanism 
could enumerate, in trying to convert the young ladies of a 
boarding-school. The fact is, it would cost any sensible An- 
glo-Saxon more sorrow to divorce himself from the mere sat- 
isfaction of calling an English Bible his own, than it seems to 
cost our ordinary apostates to break the awful oaths they have 
sworn on it, to the perdition of their souls. 

In these things, then, we have a vast, and—we weigh our 
words when we say—an unspeakably important advantage. 
“Words are things ;” and almost every word in our prayer- 
book is a thing of weight. The half of them would turn the 
scale against all our disadvantages put together. But it would 
be easy to enumerate, and to enlarge upon, many other advant- 
ages which Gop has given us, and which are capable of being 
turned, by our Clergy and Laity, in their several spheres, to 
immense utility. Take, for example, the influence which the 
Church exerts through her connections with Literature, and 
with History, and which admits of such reproductive develop- 
ment in Education, whether domestic or academic. Subsi- 
diary power may be derived from the congruity of the Church’s 
system, with the habits of disciplined mind, wherever it exists ; 
not only, that is, among men of cultivation and taste, with 
whom order and decorum are principles of life, but among 
those humbler classes with whom a certain degree of subordi- 
nation and propriety are the result of habit, as with seamen 
and soldiers. To these particulars must, always, be added 
those of a compact theology, standard in the language, and 
known and read by all who aspire to the character of scholars ; 
and of a cloud of witnesses, from whom it derives the lustre of 
association with consecrated genius and worth. But above 
all, they who love the Church, and know her, in her conflicts 
with adversaries, must be allowed to rest her surest hold upon 
futurity, upon her essential verity ; her holy truthfulness ; her 
fearlessness of investigation ; her fidelity to Scripture and 
antiquity ; her absolute independence of a lie. Good men 
may possibly believe that he who wrote the two Catholic 
Epistles of St. Peter, asserted every claim, and assumption of 
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Hildebrand ; or other good men may have convinced them- 
selves that the parity of Christ's ministers is the ideal of 
Scripture, and the fact of early Christianity : but to maintain 
these notions, against the overwhelming mass of historic testi- 
mony, and in the teeth of consequences so monstrous, that the 
bare existence of such theories is a scandal to reason, and to 
some degree an apology for scepticism,—is a task which always 
compromises character, and must disgrace the cause in which 
it is attempted. We need only refer to the discreditable use 
of Ignatius’ epistles, in which a Princeton divine has been 
detected and exposed by a divine of our own Church, as illus- 
trating this, on one side; while, on the other, out of ten 
thousand examples, take the celebrated proposition cited 
by Dr. South, from Bellarmine :* that “if the pope should 
through error, or mistake, command vices, and prohibit 
virtues, the Church would be bound in conscience to believe 
vice to be good, and virtue evil.” With reference to both 
these instances, and many like them, only too characteristic of 
our opponents on the right hand and the left, we cannot but 
express with South, our amazement that such things should 
come from men of reputation for learning and virtue: “but 
when men give themselves over,” says he, “ to the defense of 
wicked interests and false propositions, it is just with God to 
smite the greatest abilities with the greatest infatuations.”t 
Now, we bless God, that our cause involves no need of such 
defenses. We can look the world in the face, and give rea- 
sons for our doctrine, discipline, and worship, which defy the 
impeachment of the moralist, while they challenge the closest 
comparison with Scripture, and the severest scrutiny of histor- 
ical records. This, we fearlessly assert, is what no papist, 
and no puritan, can pretend todo. The former puts his pad- 
lock upon inspiration, and overrules antiquity, or falsifies and 
corrupts it: the latter, after appealing to human testimony to 
establish the existence of that which is inspired, is obliged to 
pronounce the very testimony which he thus cites, the testi- 
mony of a corrupt and fraudulent Christianity, or else yield 
the argument for Episcopacy and Liturgies. In contrast with 
these, the strength of our own cause may well be said to con- 
sist in its absolute independence of a lie, and its ability to de- 
mand the fullest investigation. Sheer ignorance of historic 
fact, and of the text of the inspired Scriptures of the New 
Testament, is indeed one of the worst foes we are obliged to 
encounter, even in parties otherwise educated. 


* De Pontifice Romano; Lib, iv, cap. 5. +South’s Sermons, Vol. i, p. 171. 
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And to those who are sure of this, as all Churchmen are 
who can give a reason for being such, it must be apparent that 
ours alone is a constructive religion. Popery is corrosive— 
Sectarianism is solvent, among other causes from this, that 
ignorance and credulity are their great allies. Let them alone, 
and they destroy themselves. We must guard ourselves against 
the evils to which we are exposed by incessant contact with 
such dangerous agents ; but we need not undertake destructive 
warfare upon them. Gavazzi may declaim at the Tabernacle, 
and Hughes whine about persecution at O’Connel Hall; we 
can let them alone. Our work is that of quietness, confidence, 
and patience. Our strength is to sit still. While falsehood 
wastes and disintegrates, truth silently grows. She builds her 
house upon the rock, while God is beating down, and washing 
away, the house upon the sand. When popery shall have 
taken the sword and perished with the sword, in contempt of 
what Christ taught St. Peter; and when Sectarianism, has 
spent itself in a protracted effervescence, as the sputtering 
alkali to Romish acid ; that will be the religion of the Republic, 
which, in the meantime, shall employ itself in constructive 
labor, with primitive and Apostolic material. As Noah built 
his Ark, so must we rear, against the coming waterfloods, the 
fabric at which men may point their fingers in contempt for a 
time, but which will alone survive the storm, and finally 
become their refuge, and make our memory blessed, as that of 
the restorers of paths to dwell in. 
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Ir is not without hesitancy that we enter upon the discus- 
sion of this subject. There are phases of it, on which it is 
difficult, even dangerous, to speak with technical precision. 
It trenches on some themes, and involves some subjective 
realities, which are not revealed; and on which we really 
know absolutely nothing. And there are also, at this late day, 
other difficulties in the subject besides those which are inhe- 
rent. For fifteen hundred years, have men, of keenest wit, 
and profoundest learning, and habits of deepest introspection, 
grappled with the points here at issue. Philosophy and meta- 
physics, the dialectics of the Schoolmen, and modern Ration- 
alism and infidelity, have met in open opposition. Men of 
every shade and cast, of doctrine and thought, from Augus- 
tine and Thomas Aquinas, down to the most open and avowed 
Pelagians of our own day, have entered the lists, to test the 
temper and strength of their weapons in this theological 
tournament. 

We speak of this controversy as protracted. And yet this 
is true, only qualifiedly. There are points in the modern con- 
troversy on Regeneration, which were never raised until with- 
in later years. And there are points in it, contested, for and 
against, ever since minds, of different moulds, have been occu- 
pied with such subjects. Thus, some of the most eminent 
of the Fathers in the ancient Church, agree with certain mod- 
ern writers in holding extreme views on the Sovereignty and 
Decrees of God; yet the former do not agree with the latter 
at all, on this question of Regeneration. To anticipate a 
little, St. Augustine says, “We say that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in baptized infants, although they know it not. For 
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they are ignorant of it, although it is in them, as they are 
ignorant of theirown mind. For it lies in them, as yet unable 
to be used, like some buried spark, to be quickened by increas- 
ing years.”* And again, “It is matter of the utmost wonder, 
that to some of His sons, whom He has regenerated in Christ, 
to whom He has given faith, hope, and charity, God does not 
give perseverance.’ { 

And here, if we had room for an episode, we would charac- 
terize, with what plainness of speech we might, the stupidity, 
or downright craftiness of some of the pretensions of Modern 
Rome. She boasts an infallibility of judgment on doctrinal 
questions. She claims, as she watches this controversy, to be 
able to hold out to doubting Protestants a clear and certain 
light. Assuming an air of calm repose, she beckons restless 
minds among us to take shelter beneath the infallible certainty 
with which she claims to be commissioned to speak. Such is 
one of the cunning artifices of such a man as Archbishop 
Hughes. Nor has it been employed without effect. More 
than one of those steps which peril the soul’s salvation, have 
been but a stupid submission to this recklessly asserted infal- 
libility. And some of these unfortunate dupes, as they have 
come to understand, and be disgusted with, the silly, wicked 
cheat, have returned to their former allegiance. 

Such a pretension is as false, as Archbishop Hughes cannot 
but know it to be, ridiculous and absurd. There is a sense 
in which the Church “hath authority in controversies of 
Faith ;” and also, in which she is “ the pillar and ground of the 
Truth.” But she was never designed to be a great machine, 
grinding out infallible judgments on all the thousand subjects 
of human speculation. Rome, herself, never appears more 
superlatively contemptible, than when seen in the history 
of her own pretended, contradicting, infallibilities. Not to 
speak of her blunders in matters of Science, let Archbishop 
Hughes tell us, if he will, who was right, Clement VIII, or 
Paul V, in their conflicting infallibilities on some of the very 
points involved in what is known as the “ Gorham Contro- 
versy.” Perhaps, too, he, himself a Jesuit, will tell us what 
he thinks of the “ infallibility” of Pope Clement XIV, in the fol- 
lowing decree: “To prevent the Christian people from falling 
on, exasperating, and tearing to pieces each other in the very 
bosom of our Holy Mother, the Church, after mature delib- 
eration ; out of our certain knowledge and plenitude of power, 
we do extinguish, and suppress, the often mentioned Society” 





* Ep. clxxvvii, 8. + De Cor, et Grat. Sec. viii. 
VOL. VI.—NO. II. 24 
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of Jesuits ; “and we therefore declare all and whatever author- 
ity of the generals,” &c. of said Society, “to be forever an- 
nulled and totally extinguished.” ‘“ We moreover decree that 
these our present letters shall at no time ever be found fault 
with, impugned, invelidated.” Perhaps, too, the Archbishop 
in one of the popular Lectures with which he is wont to 
regale the public, will, sometime, descant on the particular 
manner of Clement’s death ; and the virtue of the “ aquetta” 
as a latent and slow, but sure poison. 

Aside from the outrageous pretensions of papal infallibility, 
it is a truth too much lost sight of, that human probation in 
this life, pertains not less to man’s intellectual and rational, 
than to his emotional and voluntary powers. He is as respon- 
sible for what he believes, as for what he loves, and does. 
The diversity of belief, the existence of heresy, is not owing 
mainly to the want of Church Authority, nor to the uncer- 
tain testimony of God’s Word. Men who quibble, and cavil, 
at the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, would still quib- 
ble and cavil, though one rose from the dead for their special 
benefit. The great difficulty, is far more of the heart than of 
the head. There is quite as little real unity in Romanism, as 
in Protestantism. But it is not with papal pretensions that 
we are now concerned. 

Regeneration, in some one or other of its features, is, so far 
as the Church is concerned, the great doctrinal question of our 
times. No one can read the Sermons, Charges, and contro- 
versial writings of the last few years, without perceiving that 
here is the precise point, where most doctrinal differences 
among us, begin to diverge. Regeneration—what it is,—the 
connection of Regeneration with Baptism—this is the great 
question in dispute. 

In what we have to say we have no novel theory to pro- 
pose. Much less do we write in a spirit of controversy. But 
we are sure that, after allowing for such different shades of 
opinion—as always must exist, there is still, a simple, obvious 
principle of interpretation clearly recognized in our standards, 
and in which the great mass of Churchmen may agree, and 
really do agree, in this question of Regeneration ; to which we 
must come ; and beyond which we must not go. What that 
principle is, we shall endeavor clearly to state. And if we do 
no more, we may, at least, hope to show that there is a com- 
mon basis, for that harmony of sentiment among us which is 
indispensable to a true and effective unity ; and for which 
unity, the Church now calls in a tone of awful earnestness. 
Nay, more. The doctrine of Regeneration, as taught in our 
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Baptismal Office, and our Catechism, so far from needing 
apology, or mental reservation, or demanding a restatement 
in more qualified language, cannot be given up in any essen- 
tial particular, without inevitable ruin to everything like evan- 
gelical truth and piety. The great question, in this matter, 
really is, whether the restoration of man to the favor and 
image of God, is to be attained, primarily, through the recu- 
perative energies of man’s own moral nature; or, from a 
Supernatural System of Grace, appointed, and to be contin- 
ued in the Church until the end of time for this very purpose. 

There is still another end, which, in this discussion, we hope 
to subserve. Christ’s Ministers, as they are called to admin- 
ister the Sacrament of Baptism to infants, and parents as they 
bring their children to that sacred font, need all to understand 
distinctly, as far as they may, the true nature and import 
of that solemn act. The whole subject of Ethics, or Christ- 
ian Nurture, is involved in it. The Christian Life takes 
hold upon it. The Church’s most vital interests cluster 
closely around it. Loose, defective, erroneous views, here, 
are perilous just in the proportion, in which they are held. 
We make no boastful pretensions of ability to throw new light 
on such a subject; and yet we are sure, as we have already 
said, that there is a simple, obvious principle of interpretation, 
on which all true Churchmen may, and really do, agree ; and 
beyond which it is wise not to contend. 

We may as well add here, that there are two opposite theo- 
ries respecting Regeneration, held to a great extent out of the 
Church, and possibly by individuals in the Church, which 
theories are wholly irreconcilable with each other ; and, in our 
judgment, are equally irreconcilable with Holy Scripture, with 
the Baptismal Office, and with the acknowledged Standards of 
the Church. What these are will appear before we are 
through. 


Wuar is Receneration? Regeneration is that whole 
work, or process, by which a child of Adam becomes a mem- 
ber of Christ. By his natural generation and birth, he is the 
son of the first Adam; by his re-generation or second birth, 
he becomes the son of the second Adam. The term Regen- 
eration, is relative. It has no meaning, except as implying 
certain corresponding verities or facts, on which its meaning 
and necessity are based. It takes for granted, as a primary 
truth, the apostasy and utter ruin of the whole race of man in 
Adam. And that in that ruin, his covenant-relationship, his 
whole spiritual nature, his position towards God, and his pros- 
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pects and destiny, were each, and all involved. “In Adam 
all die.” Precisely in what, speaking technically, or psycho- 
logically, Original Sin consists ; or precisely how it is trans- 
mitted, are questions we do not now touch. But, the least 
that can be said, is, that in that apostasy man’s will became 
perverted—his affections estranged ; so that in the language 
of Article IX, there now exists “the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from orig- 
inal righteousness, and is, of his own nature, inclined to evil, 
so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit; and 
therefore, in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” The truth of this lapsed, ruin- 
ed condition of the whole human race by nature, in conse- 
quence of the Fall of Adam, must be received, not as a figure 
of rhetoric, but, in all its length and breadth, as a reality, 
before the Church’s doctrine of Regeneration can be under- 
stood, and before controversy on this point can come to an 
end. Pelagianism, in the Church, or out of the Church, in 
whatever guise it may show itself, will never cease to raise an 
issue upon this ground. And every treatise on Ethics, and 
Christian Nurture, will be erroneous, or defective, just in the 
proportion in which it fails to grasp, in the outset, this funda- 
mental truth, as to the lost and helpless condition of man by 
nature, to which the whole Scheme of Grace refers, and which 
it was designed to remedy. 

Regeneration, as it recognizes such a necessity, of our moral 
nature, and our Covenant-relationship, so it meets that neces- 
sity. In its full, complete signification, and in the case of an 
adult, it implies that the ruins of the Fall have been restored. 
Sonship in Adam, which was by nature, gives place to son- 
ship in Christ, which is of Grace. Nor is this Regeneration, 
merely formal, and objective. It reaches, not only man’s cov- 
enant-relationship, but his whole spiritual nature, the powers 
and affections of his intellectual and moral being. His will 
surrenders itself to the Will of God. His affections are trans- 
ferred to their appropriate object. His life is brought into 
harmony with God’s law. So that, as he is by his natural 
birth, a sinful, he becomes in his regeneration, a holy being. 
This is Regeneration in the case of an adult, in the full and 
complete signification of that term. Such, have put off the 
old man with his deeds and have “ put on the new man which, 
after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. 
iv, 24. The Holy Scriptures, everywhere and in the strongest 
manner, predicate holy affections, and holy living, of the 
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regenerate man. And, none can be familiar with the earlier 
Fathers, without noticing the real living union which they 
recognize between the Christian and Christ—a union so com- 
plete and absorbing, that the Christian seems to be nothing in 
himself, and to have his whole being lost and swallowed up in 
Christ. Such, too, is Regeneration as described in the Homily 
for Whitsunday. 

In the case of adult Baptism, certain subjective qualifica- 
tions for Regeneration are indispensable ; namely, Repentance 
and Faith. And as these are fruits of the Holy Spirit opera- 
ting through the Word, so they prove that the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are not limited to Sacramental channels. And as 
these subjective qualifications in the adult,—or, as we may say, 
this element of such Regeneration, is vital in its nature, so 
the Holy Scriptures, again and again, reiterate such language 
as this: “Of His own will begat He us by the Word of 
Truth.” St. James i, 18. How extensively God’s Grace is 
given independently of the Sacraments, is a question which 
we do not now discuss. We are to speak of that Grace in its 
connection with Sacraments. 

Regeneration, then, is a new covenant-relationship ; and as 
between moral beings, so there is in it the existence of corres- 
ponding moral relations and dispositions, where its subjects 
are capable of exercising them. But the point to which we 
come, is, that into Regeneration, Baptism enters as a formal 
and essential element. Baptism is not the outward annun- 
ciation and expression of Regeneration. It is the official, 
divinely appointed sign and seal of the new relationship in 
Christ, or the Regeneration, without which (of course where 
it may be had) Ragenstenicn lacks completeness, as well as 
visibility. 

That Baptism does thus enter, as an element, into the very 
nature of Regeneration, and constitutes an essential part of 
it, the Holy Scriptures clearly teach. The following are spe- 
cimens of their language : 

“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto Him, How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter the second 
time into his mother’s womb, and be born! Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” St. John’s Gospel iii, 3-5. 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, | am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” St. Matthew xxviii, 19, 20. 

“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” St. Mark xvi, 16. 
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“Men and brethren, what shall we do? Then Peter said unto them, Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto 
you, and to your children,” cc, Acts ii, 37-39. 

“ And I said, what shall Ido, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and 
go into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things which are appoint- 
ed for thee todo. And now, why tarriest thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” Acts xxii, 10 and 16. 

“Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by the word.” Ephesians v, 25, 26. 

“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to His 
mercy He saved us, by the washing of Regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Titus iii, 5. 

“For ye are all the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. For as many of 
you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” Galatians iii, 26, 27. 

These Scriptures, in their plain and literal meaning, beyond 
a doubt, connect the Sacrament of Baptism, with Regeneration, 
with the engrafting into Christ, and with the gift of Spiritual 
blessings. 

With these Scriptures, agree the earlier Christian Fathers. 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, speaking of candidates for Bap- 
tism, says, “ They are brought by us to a place where there is 
water, and are regenerated by the same manner of regenera- 
tion by which we ourselves were regenerated ; for they are 
washed with water in the name of God the Father,” etc. ; Jus- 
tin using the very word dovrpsv, lavacrum, St. Paul uses in Tit. 
iii, 5, and Eph. v, 26.* 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, A. D. 170, testifies to the 
same effect, ‘“ Men receive remission of sins by the laver of 
regeneration.” + 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, A. D. 250, says, “ That that 
is Baptism in which the old man dies, and the new man is 
born, the blessed Apostle shows and proves, when he says, ‘he 
has saved us by the washing of regeneration ;’” servavit nos 
per lavacrum (washing-place) regenerationis.{ 

Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 175, says, “ Christ came to 

save all persons by Himself; all 1 mean who by Him are 
regenerated [or baptized] unto God: Infants, and little ones, 
and children and youths, and elder persons.”’§ 
_ Gregory Nazianzen, deterring the baptized person from fall- 
ing back into sinful courses, says, “ There is not another 
Regeneration afterward to be had, though it be sought with 
never so much crying and tears.’’|| 





* Justin, Apol. C. 61. + Theoph. ad Autol. I. ii. ¢. 16. 

t Cyp. Ep. 74. ad Pomp. $ Ir. adv Haer. 1. 2 c. 39. 

| Oratio, 40. Fora full view of the earlier Fathers see Wall’s History of In- 
fant Baptism, Vol. I; also, Bingham's Antiquities, B, xi, Ch. iv. 
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Now our Blessed Saviour, and the Sacred Writers of the 
New Testament, and the earlier Fathers, in teaching this 
doctrine, adopted Janguage which at that day was perfectly 
well understood. The Jews in the baptism of proselytes, 
spoke of it as a New-Birth—a Regeneration—a being born- 
again. Thus Maimonides says, “An Israelite that takes a 
little heathen child, or that finds an heathen infant and baptizes 
him for a proselyte ; behold he is a proselyte.” (Hal. Aib. c. 18.) 

And so also the Rabbi Hezekiah : “ Behold, one finds an in- 
fant cast out, and baptizes him in the name of a servant: Do 
thou also circumcise him in the name of a servant. But if he 
baptize him in the name of a freeman; do thou also circum- 
cise him in the name of a freeman.” (Hier. Jeva. fol. 8, 4.) 
And so, as Dr. Lightfoot says, “ The _—— of infants was 
a thing as well known in the Church of the Jews, as ever it 
has been in the Christian Church.” And this baptism was 
called a Regeneration. Thus in the Gemara: “If any one 
becomes a proselyte, he is like a child new-born.” (Tit. Jeva. 
c. 4, fol. 62,1.) And Maimonides again, “ The Gentile that 
is made a proselyte, and the slave that is made free ; behold he 
is like a child new-born.” (Iss. Bia. c. 14, § 11.) 

This same language, which was used by our Saviour, and 
by the inspired Apostles, which was familiar to the Jews, 
which was followed by the earlier Christian Fathers, was also 
incorporated into the early Liturgies of the Church. This 
argument is a very strong one. Our extracts of course must 
be brief; but they are enough to show what was the sentiment 
of Christendom in its early days. 

We observe here, before quoting from the Liturgies, that in 
the Apostolical Constitutions which, as all agree, though not 
Apostolic, are of very early date, such expressions as the fol- 
lowing occur: “ Let him who is coming to Baptism, learn 
these and the like things, &c., that he may be accounted wor- 
thy of the laver of Regeneration.’’* 

In the Greek Liturgy of Constantinople, the expression in 
the prayer for the person to be baptized, is, “ That this water 
may become to him the washing of Regeneration, for the 
remission of sins, and a garment of incorruption.” + 

In the Alexandrian Coptic Liturgy, the language is : “ Grant, 
that having put off the old man, he may be regenerated unto 
life eternal.’ } 





* Gs rd xaragtwOhvat avrov rod Aovrpov ris tadtyyeveotas, Cap. xxxix, Lib. 7. 

+ vrep Tod yevecOar avrw To tdwp rovro, Aovrpov wadtyyeveoias, bis adeory dpapriwy 
iu Evdvpa 4g@aperas, Asseman, tom. ii, p. 132. 

t ——fac, ut veterem hominem exutus, in vitam aeternam regeneratur. 
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The Armenian Baptismal Office, has the following: “Grant 
to this person who is now baptized that this water may be to 
the remission of sins, conferring the grace of adoption of sons 
of thy Heavenly Father, and the inheritance of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.”’* 

The Ancient Gallic Missal has the following : “ We suppli- 
antly entreat, that the presence of the threefold Majesty, by 
these waters, may transfuse virtue into souls, infuse blessings, 
and be present to produce the effect of this most sacred 
Regeneration.” + 

In the office of the Ancient Church of Milan, the following 
language occurs: “Oh God, who,&c. * * — grant—that 
he may be thine, may grow up for thee, may fear thee, may 
love thee, may always acknowledge thee his Creator, and 
mt guidance may come to the holy laver of Regenera- 
tion.” 

In the Roman Liturgy of the eighth century, the prayer at 
the consecration of the water, is: ‘“ That every person, enter- 
ing into this Sacrament of regeneration, may be born again in 
the real innocency (of) a new infancy.”§ 

These extracts are comparatively few and brief. But we 
have before us the very language of a large number of the old 
Rituals, in different branches of the Church ; showing, beyond 
a peradventure, that in this respect, there was in them, an 
essential agreement with our own Church, and with the Holy 
Scripture. True, indeed, it is, that in the course of time, and 
with the growth of corruption, we begin to find those old Rit- 
uals teaching falsely on this subject. But it was not so in the 
beginning. These ancient streams, as we trace them back, to 
one and the same, pure, unadulterated Fountain, all lead us 
2 to this doctrine of “ Regeneration of water and the Holy 

pirit.”” 

The earlier standards of the various Reformed Communions 
harmonize with the early Church on this point. The West- 
minster Catechism quotes Titus iii, 5, in proof that “ Baptism 





* —Concede huic, qui baptizatur nunc, ut aqua ista fiat in remissionem pecca- 
torum, gratiam conferens adoptionis filiorum coelestis patris tui atque haeridita- 
tem coelorum regni. 

+ Ex Missali Gallicano vetere. Suppliciter exoreniur ut aquis his virtatem trans- 
fundat in animas benedictiones infundat et ad peragendum sacratissimae regenera- 
tionis, effectum praesentia Trinae Majestatis adsistat. Ass. tom. ii, p. 87. 

¢ Deus qui.... da... ut tuus sit, tibi adolescat, te timeat, te deligat, te 
creatorem suum semper agnoscat, et ad sanctum lavacrum regenerationis, te de- 
ducente perveniet, etc. Jb. p. 45. 

§ —‘ ut omnis homo hoc Sacramentum regenerationis ingressus ; in vera inno- 
centia nove infantie renascatur. Assem. tom. p. 4. 
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is a sign and seal of Regeneration by God’s Spirit.” The 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith quotes it to prove that “the 
Sacrament of Baptism is to be but once administered to any 
person.” The Helvetian Confession says, “ Baptism is the 
seal of Regeneration.” The Bohemian Confession quotes 
Titus iii, 5, to show that “God by Baptism doth wash away 
sin.” The Confession of Saxony says, “ That the Holy 
Ghost is given in Baptism; Paul affirmeth it in his Epistle to 
Titus, saying, ‘ By the washing of the New Birth and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.’” The Confession of Sueveland 
says, “ Baptism is the font of Regeneration.” The Augsburg 
Confession says, “Original Sin still condemns and causes 
eternal death to all those who are not born again by Baptism 
and the Holy Ghost ;” and quotes St. John iii, 5 in proof. It 
also declares Sacraments to be “certain and efficacious signs 
of Grace and of goodwill towards us, through which God 
worketh invisibly in us.” 

It will be noticed that much of this language is identical 
with, or stronger than, that of our own Baptismal Office. But 
this is not all. Many of the old New England Puritans held 
the same view of the Sacrament of Baptism. Thus a writer, 
speaking in behalf of the Boston Synod of 1662, says, “ Bap- 
tism is the Sacrament of Initiation or Regeneration. * * * 
Baptism is the seal of entrance into Covenant,—sealing up 
unto the party baptized, all the good of the Covenant to be in 
season communicated and enjoyed, from step to step, through 
the whole progress of Christianity. * * If we do not keep 
in the way of a converting Grace-giving Covenant, and keep 
persons under those Church dispensations, wherein Grace is 
given, the Church will die of a lingering, though not violent 
death. The Lord hath not set up Churches only that a few 
old Christians may keep one another warm while they live 
and then carry away the Church with them when they‘die ; 
no, but that they might with all the care, and with all the 
obligations and advantages to that case that may be, nurse up 
still successively another generation of subjects to Christ, that 
may stand up in His Kingdom when they are gone.”* 

That Baptism does therefore enter, as an elemental and 
constituent part, into the very nature of Regeneration, we re- 
gard as sufficiently proved. In the case of Adult Baptism, as 

epentance and Faith are supposed to precede that Sacra- 
ment, the connection of Regeneration with Baptism here 
has occasioned no difficulty. The great question is, as 


* Pamphlets, &c., vol. 13. 
VOL. VI.—NO. II. 25 
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to that Regeneration that takes place in Infant Baptism. And 
yet, beyond a question, the language of our Baptismal Office 
and our Catechism, in respect to such infants, is unequivocal. 
Regeneration is predicated of them. Nor between Baptism 
as administered to them and to adults, is there, in this respect, 
any essentiai difference in the writings of the early Fathers, 
or in the Liturgies of the Ancient Churches, or in the earlier 
standards of modern Protestant Communions. Even they, in 
our own branch of the Church, who controvert the doctrine, 
yet acknowledge, that the doctrine itself is found, in the plain, 
literal meaning of our Catechism and Baptismal Office.* 

What, then, is Regeneration in the case of infants? What 
do those words in the Catechism signify? “In Baptism, 
wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven”? And in the 
Baptismal Office ? “ We yield Thee most hearty thanks, most 
merciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own 
child by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy Holy 
Church.” 

We answer, (Ist,) In Baptism, the infant is taken out ot 
that state of nature into which it entered by its natural 
birth, and is placed, in a state or condition of Grace. (2d,) 
It receives in Baptism absolution from the guilt of Original 
Sin; the gift and title of which it helds subject to the con- 
ditions of the Christian Covenant. In the language of St. 
Augustine : “ The whole Church has from of old constantly held 
that Baptized infants do obtain remission of Original Sin, by 
the Baptism of Christ.” And, he adds, “I do not remember 
that I ever heard any other thing from any Christians that 
received the Old and New Testament.” (8d,) The Infant 
receives in Baptism, a sure title to, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; which, in the language of Hooker, “ giveth to the 
powers of the soul, their first disposition towards future new- 
ness of life.” + 
* A late correspondent of the London Record, fearing that Convocation is 
likely to be revived, and by its action prevent a revision of the Baptismal service, 
and other objectionable parts of the Prayer-book, coolly recommends— 

“That a petition, in which the laity should take a prominent part. be presented 
to the Queen, as head of the Church, praying her Majesty to issue a royal com- 
mission for the purpose of so altering the Baptismal service as to make it more 
evidently consistent with itself, as containing the terms of a Covenant then en- 
tered into between Gud and the baptized infant: and thus precluding anything 
like a positive assertion of spiritual blessings communicated on God's part 
until time should be given for the development of the real character of the 
ont Hooker's Ree, Pol. B. v, ch. x,8 2d, 
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Such is the nature of Regeneration in Baptism, in the case 
of infants. They are, in that Sacrament, made Members of 
Christ—of His Body—of His Church—of His Kingdom. 
The guilt of Original Sin, which they inherited by nature, is 
primarily remitted. And in that Sacrament is received the 
gift and pledge of the Holy Ghost, qualifying and enabling the 
recipient to live henceforth a godly, righteous, and sober life. 
This change of Covenant-relationship, this primary remis- 
sion of the guilt of Original Sin, this reception of gracious 
influences, influences answering to all the necessities of our 
fallen nature; this is, as we have already seen, according to 
the Scriptures, the early Fathers, the Liturgies of Christen- 
dom, and the Standards of the Reformers—Regeneration. 
Regeneration, then, the Second Birth, like the first, hath the 
outward form, as well as the inward life. While, in the case 
of infants, the nature of that life is such, that, in the Second 
Birth, they have the faculties of life, rather than the exercise 
of them; this exercise being made dependent on their own in- 
telligent, voluntary, accountable codperation ; and involving 
ceaseless conflict with the remains of a corrupt nature. 

And so indispensable is that personal codperation of the 
person baptized to securing the great end aimed at, to wit, 
personal holiness of character, and so distinct is it, from the 
result actually produced by the Sacrament, that we here see 
the full meaning of that famous passage in St. Paul: “ He is 
not a Jew which is one outwardly; neither is that cireum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh; but he is a Jew which is 
one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.”” Rom. ii, 28-29. St. Paul did not mean to contradict 
the Old Testament Scriptures, by affirming that there was no 
such thing as the rite of Circumcision. His aim was to mag- 
nify into its due importance, that inward Circumcision of the 
heart, without which the rite itself was valueless. And so of 
Regeneration. Beyond all that is outward, all that is extrane- 
ous to the soul, beyond and beside all the gifts, capacities, and 
endowments, with which the soul is enriche ; stiil there re- 
mains to be accomplished that inward, subjective, regeneration 
of the affections and powers of the soul; that internal reno- 
vation and sanctification, in which the soul itself must bear 
an active part; and which work is the grand end and design 
God has in view in this Sacrament. And yet, this Regenera- 
tion, while it includes in its subsequent completeness, the 
actual life of the soul, does not exclude, but includes, the Bap- 
tism of water, and the capacities which the Holy Ghost con- 
fers therewith. 
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And, hence, the Regeneration of the infant in Baptism 
avails not, when he comes to years of discretion, unless by a 
true repentance, and a living faith, he brings forth the fruits of 
a truly regenerate life. As Bishop Davenant says: “The 
justification, and regeneration, and adoption of little children 
baptized, confers upon them a state of salvation, according to 
the condition of little children.” And, he adds: “ They who 
in Baptism, according to the common condition of little child- 
ren, have been truly justified, regenerated, and accepted, are 
not, according to the special condition of adults, justified, re- 
generated, or adopted, when they arrive at the use of reason, 
unless by repenting, believing, renouncing, they fulfill the vow 
solemnly promised at Baptism.”’* And St. Augustine said : 
“ In Baptized infants, the Sacrament of Regeneration precedes, 
and, if they shall maintain Christian piety, Conversion follows, 
in the heart.”+ Thus did the Fathers, and the Reformers, 
carefully distinguish between the Grace given to infants in 
their Baptism, and their own subsequent improvement of that 
Grace, in the true conversion of the heart toGod. And there 
are such remains of fallen nature in all baptized infants, as to 
render this conversion absolutely indispensable. The deepest 
penitence for sin; the loathing of, and entire renunciation of 
self ; the humblest prostration of the soul before the Cross ; the 
looking by faith unto Curisr and Curist atone, as the only 
hope ; and a sincere endeavor, with God’s gracious assistance, 
to do His Will—this should be the personal, subsequent expe- 
rience of every infant, who has received the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

Such, then, is the nature of that Regeneration, which is 
predicated of infants in their Baptism. It differs from that 
theory, on the one hand, which denies the certainty of any 
Grace whatever being conferred upon infants in their Baptism, 
and which pronounces the positive, confident language of the 
Baptismal Office, and of the Catechism, to be true only hypo- 
thetically ; or upon the contingency, that an act of prevenient 
Grace has already wrought a subjective change in the charac- 
ter of the child ¥ or which pronounces the child regenerate in 
virtue of its own profession of Repentance and Faith in the 
person of its Sponsors. Much more does it differ from that 
view, which regards the Baptism as a mere dedication of the 
infant to Christ and to His service. Baptism is such an act 
of dedication ; but that dedication is nota Sacrament. It is 
proper also, nay the future import and reponsibilities of Bap- 





* Vind. Grat Sac. London, 1654. pp. 25-8. + S. Aug. de Bap. v. 24. 
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tism demand that the infant shall make that vow and profession 
sponsorially, which, in maturer years, it shall make personally. 
But the validity, and essential nature of the Sacrament can- 
not rest on the one Or the other of these contingencies, without 
there ceasing to be any certainty of a Sacrament.* 

The view of Regeneration in Baptism, given above, differs 
also from another theory in an opposite direction. This the- 
ory teaches, that, in this Sacrament, not only Grace is certainly 
conferred, but, that that Grace creates or infuses a positive 
holiness or entire sanctification of the soul ; and hence, that all 
which Christian nurture has to do, is to teach, not that the 
infant must daiiy “die from sin and rise again unto righteous- 
ness,” but merely, and only, preserve its baptismal sanctity 
from the defilement of sin. 

And here we may add, that one of the chief sources of mis- 
understanding and controversy in the Church on this subject 
arises from the fact, that with those who hold toa Regeneration 
in Baptism, and that too in a Scriptural sense, yet, in their ex- 
planations of the nature and effect of Baptism, they oftentimes 
adopt language which, rigidly examined, is liable to misappre- 
hension. For example, they describe the effect of that 
Baptismal Grace, by the use of terms which may mean more, 
or may mean less, according to the mental training and psycho- 
logical opinions of the writer or reader. Such illustrative ° 
terms, always unscriptural as they are, should at least be 
used with caution, and defended with charity. And, on the 
other hand, objectors should not press upon such illustrations 
a meaning which they who use them distinctly disavow. 

And yet, there is an effect ascribed to Baptism by writers 
at the present day, unscriptural, unchurchlike, and revolu- 
tionary of our whole Church system. Thus the late Bishop 
Ives, in his “ Pastoral on the Priestly Office,” says, “ The 
gracious communication of His [Christ’s] nature, puts us into 
a justified state——-makes us again one with Himself; not so 
much covers us with His righteousness, as fills us with His 
righteousness ; not declares us just on the ground of His own 
justice merely, but makes us just by the infused power of that 


* In the language of the Bishops, at the Savoy Conference, ‘‘ The effect of Child- 
ren’s Baptism depends neither upon their own actual faith and repentance, (which 
the Catechism says expressly they cannot perform,) nor upon the faith and repen- 
tance of their natural parents or proparents, or of their godfathers or godmothers ; 
but upon the ordinance and institution of Christ. But it is requisite, that when 
they come to age, they should perform those conditions of faith and repentance, 
for which, also, their godfathers and godmothers charitably undertook on their 
behalf.” —(Cardwell’s History of Conferences, p. 357.) 
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justice ; not stands without us, an ideal holiness, but is formed 
within us a real holiness.” (p. 9.) 

Precisely like this, is the language of Dr. Pusey, in his work 
on Baptism: “ This is our new birth, an actual birth of God 
of water, and of the Spirit, as we are actually born of our 
parents; herein then also are we justified, or both accounted 
and made righteous.” And again, “ [tis not only the creation 
of a new heart, new affections, new desires,” &c. 

The late Archdeacon Manning, before his apostasy, used 
language not dissimilar: “ The holiness of children is the very 
type of saintliness, and the most perfect conversion is but a 
hard and distant return to the holiness of a child.”* 

This doctrine differs little from the “prevenient Grace” 
theory, as to the subjective effect of the Grace; except that 
it ascribes certainly to Baptism, what that theory does not ne- 
cessarily, or ordinarily attach to it, but attributes to Grace 
working more generally in some other method ; and it differs 
from it also, in supposing an absolute and invariable, and not 
an arbitrary and partial gracious operation. 

Against this view of the subjective effect of the Grace of 
Baptism there are fatal objections. It violates an essential 
law of all moral action. For, be it ever remembered, between 
what Grace actually accomplishes in Baptism, and what, in 
the nature of the case, it does not do, there is a distinction of 
fearful magnitude. This theory teaches holiness, the renova- 
tion and sanctification of the soul of the infant, to be an in- 
fusion, or a creation, of Grace working irresistibly ; and not, 
what the nature of holiness requires that it must be, an intel- 
ligent voluntary piety. Nay, could this extreme, sacramen- 
tal theory prevail, as it ought, and as it will, if it be true, it 
would render meaningless and obsolete a great portion of Gop’s 
Holy Word, and make the Liturgy of the Universal Church 
simply absurd for such seraphic beings. In a word, its direct 
and inevitable tendency is, to the worst species of Perfectionism 
which modern times have seen. 

This distinction between the Regeneration and Renovation 
of the infant, is one which the clear eye of the late Bishop 
Hobart did not fail to see; and again and again, in his various 
writings, he sets it forth. He even went so far, as to propose 
to the General Convention a change in the preface and prayer 
of the Confirmation Office. And in reference to that proposed 
change he said: “ The expressions in the prayer are liable to 
be misunderstood, and create serious objections on the part of 





* Sermon, Second Series, p. 35. 
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many, I have found, to using the ordinance. The object of 
the proposed prayer, was not to relinquish the expression of 
regeneration as applied to Baptism, but to guard against the 
misconstruction that would make this synonymous with reno- 
vation, sanctification, conversion, or any other terms by which 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost might be denoted.” 

This extreme view of the nature and effect of the Grace of 
Baptism, which we have described, is the very same as that 
taught by the Church of Rome. Thus, that Church declares, 
“ Whosoever shall affirm that that wherein sin truly and pro- 
perly consists is not wholly rooted up, but is only cut down, 
or not imputed, let him be accursed. * * The Holy Coun- 
cil declares that the Catholic Church hath never understood 
that this concupiscence, which the Apostle sometimes calls 
sin, is so called sin, as if there were truly and properly sin in 
the regenerate, but because it is of sin, and inclines to sin. 
Whoever thinks differently, let him be accursed.’’* 

Here, then, we see what are the two distinctions in doctrine 
between the Romish Church and ourselves, as to the nature 
and effect of the Sacrament of Infant Baptism. Rome de- 
clares that it must be received on pain of damnation, that 
that infection of nature which remains in the regenerate, or 
after Baptism, hath not the nature of sin. Our own Church 
teaches, in accordance with Holy Scripture, that that infection 
hath the nature of sin. TheChurch of Rome also holds, that the 
Grace of Baptism, besides producing the extirpation of original 
sin, effects also an entire, internal renovation and sanctification 
of the soul.t Our own Church recognizes the truth that there 
is imparted in this Sacrament, a preventing Grace; so far 
counteracting the effect of original sin as to make salvation 
possible ; exciting good desires; “ giving to the powers of the 
soul their first disposition towards future newness of life ;” 
but still leaving the work of personal Repentance and Faith, 
of Renovation and Sanctification, indispensably necessary to 
every individual ; and isa work in which, through every step 
of its process, the soul itself must bear an intelligent, volun- 
tary, responsible part. 

So far then from our own Church agreeing with the Church 
of Trent on Infant Baptism, the difference in their teachings 
is radical; and the systems of doctrine, discipline, and wor- 


* Council of Trent, Sess. V, s. 5. That Church, in the language of Perron, at 
this day, denies that “ Concupiscentiam quae in renatis adhuc superest, habere 
peccati proprie dicti rationem.” Praelectiones Theologicae, vol. vii, p. 82. 

+ See Moehler’s Symbolism. B. I, P. I, chap. iv, p. 298. 
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ship, based upon that difference, and they are based upon it, 
are just as wide apart, the one from the other. Thus, as Rome 
holds, that there is an entire Renovation and Sanctification of 
the infant in Baptism, antecedent to knowledge or intelligent 
volition; so also she holds, that that Sanctification is to be 
perpetuated in the soul by the same sort of perfunctory pro- 
cess. Men are not to be sanctified, according to our Saviour’s 
prayer, “through Thy Truth,” voluntarily received, and 
loved, and obeyed, and in the devout reception of Sacramental 
gifts; but they are to be sanctified by a mechanical system, 
and in the virtual annihilation of the noblest powers and 
aspirations of their intellectual and moral nature. Hence, 
Judicial Absolution, Penances and Indulgences, Extreme 
Unction, and Purgatory. Hence, a sealed Bible, and Worship 
in an unknown tongue. Hence, the multiplication of gorgeous 
rites and ceremonies, to dazzle the ignorant, the young, and 
the imaginative. Hence, the desperate war against every in- 
centive to free thought and opinion. Hence, the bold front 
against all true progress, and every thing which can break the 
charm of a tyrannical priestcraft. Al] these are correlative 
parts of one complete system; and he who has taken the first 
step, by receiving the Romish doctrine of Baptism, will be 
restless, until he has embraced the whole of that system. And 
here is one secret of the apostasy from our own Church 
of the very few who can be called thinking men—men who 
found themselves unconsciously drifting down the current 
towards Rome, under a resistless pressure. These men were 
already Romanists in reality; and they only went to their 
own place when they became Romanists by open profes- 
sion. Long since, in their disordered vision, the soul had 
ceased to look with a clear, personal view upon Jesus Curist 
and Him crucified, as the distinct object of a living faith. For 
years before their apostasy, these men had ceased to preach 
“Jesus and the Resurrection.” The Priesthood, from be- 
ing an ambassadorship of Christ, had become a spiritual 
oligarchy, resolving itself, by necessary consequence, into an 
unlimited and infallible autocracy of the Pope; before whose 
authority, all powers, civil and spiritual, are required to bow 
in abject servility. The Sacraments, from being means, had 
become sources of Grace. Absolution, from being ministerial 
and declarative, had become judicial and final. The Church, 
instead of beaming with the light and glowing with the love 
of her ascended Head, and animated with the energy of the 
Holy Ghost, striving to bring all men to the foot of His Cross 
in penitence and faith, had thus become a terrible engine of 
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usurped priestly power, and spiritual, blighting despotism. 
And this is Popery, and the essence of all Popery. This is the 
very form of Popery which throughout Europe, especially in 
England, Holland, and France, and also in the United States, 
is now straining every nerve to gain that ascendency, which 
she holds over paralyzed, degraded Italy. 

We are surprised, alarmed, to find an effort making in the 
Church to create the impression that the controversy between 
us and Rome, is one of organization, rather than of doctrine. 
Mr. Newland is maintaining that Dr. Newman fairly repre- 
sented the doctrines of the English Church up to the very 
time of his apostasy ; and that he finally went over to Rome, 
simply “on some intellectual or historical point.” The* plain 
English of this is, that there are no such doctrinal differences 
between the English and Roman Churches, as need to trouble 
any body very much. Wasit some such “historical or intel- 
lectual ” quibble that Hugh Latimer preached about from the 
Cambridge pulpit, when he sent home the prior a 
and Bishop West from the Church, in a terrible rage ? Have 
English Churchmen just discovered that Latimer,and Cranmer, 
and Ridley, were ninnies enough to be burned at the stake, 
simply because they didn’t know any better? Now we do 
not hesitate to say, that so long as the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and the Creed of Pius IV, stand as the doctrinal 
exponents of Romanism ; if there are Churchmen who hold the 
sentiment which we have adverted to, then the predictions of 
further “conversions ”’ which Rome throws in our teeth, will 
be verified ; and the sooner the better. 

Regeneration, as held by the Church, differs at the very 
outset, from the doctrine as taught by Rome; and our whole 
theory of the Christian Life rests upon a different basis. The 
doctrine is defined in the very words of Holy Scripture, and 
according to their evident signification. It recognizes the 
fundamental truths of man’s lost condition by nature, and 
his recovery by Christ. It lays the foundation of the 
Christian character, in the operations of Grace ; and yet, in 
developing that character, it calls into exercise all the volun- 
tary affections and powers of our moral being. It explains, 
fully, the lamentable phenomena which the history of baptized 
infants, alas! so frequently presents. It shows what Christian 
Nurture is, in its nature and its encouragements. It teaches, 
in respect to every person baptized in infancy, the necessity 
of “crucifying the old man with its affections and lusts ;” of 
that deep repentance of sin and humble faith in Christ, that 
true conversion of the soul to God, which is universally re- 

VOL. VI.—NO,. IL. 26 
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quired, according to Holy Scripture, and which is reflected in 
all the Liturgies of the early Church. 

We have endeavored to draw the dividing line between the 
Scriptural view of Regeneration, as held by the Church, and 
two opposite extremes of opinion. One of these denies the 
certainty of any Grace whatsoever in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, and has led such men as Francis Newman, and Baptist 
W. Noel, and Shimeall, and others, in one direction. The 
other confounds the Regeneration of the infant with its entire 
Sanctification ; and marks the first deviating point, as we be- 
lieve, where some, over whose apostasy we now mourn, 
started in another direction. 

Wé may not believe that the view which we have presented 
as that of the Church, will meet with universal acceptance. 
They, for instance, who are mad enough to deny the original 
guilt and helplessness of human nature, will, of course, reject 
our interpretation. They, too, who while admitting the doc- 
trine of Original Sin, yet see in God’s plan of recovery, only 
the workings of a limited, indefectible, and irresistible Grace ; 
these, too, will disagree with us.* 

And they, who with an overstraining of statement, convert 
this Sacrament into such a perfunctory instrumentality as 
does violence to the very nature of right moral action, and 
destroys the personality of the soul; these too, will be found 
arrayed against us. And, finally, they who attach to the term 
Regeneration its limited, yet, at the present day, popular sig- 
nification, making it synonymous with conversion, and sancti- 
fication ; these, will, of course, refuse to regard as regenerated 
in Baptism those who are not, and from their tender age 
cannot be, the subjects of a true repentance and a living 
faith. 

Thus Mr. Goode, in his voluminous work on Baptism, (and 
Mr. Faber substantially agrees with him) states in his Preface 
the following as the great point of dispute. ‘Whether, in 
fact, God has pledged himself, whenever an infant is baptized, 





* Calvin admits that all baptized “elect” infants receive Grace in Baptism. 
While Augustine acknowledged that Grace is given to all baptized infants; only 
he claimed that some of these lack the Grace of perseverance. Some of the Eng- 
lish Reformers imbibed the views, and adopted the language of Calvin; but they 
held these views as private opinions. The ancient Baptismal Office of the Church 
remained in this respect unchanged. It ought to be added, that writers in the 
English Church, of the highest character, often speak of Regeneration either in the 
one or the other of two senses; the objective and the subjective. That which 
Grace does, and that which the soul itself must do. In this latter sense, we might 
quote the Homilies, Latimer, Davenant, Beveridge, Barrow, and Tillotson. There 
is no contradiction in these authorities thus understood. 
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apart from all consideration of every other circumstance, 
except the mere act of Baptism, to give that child, in the act, 
the full blessing of Spiritual Regeneration.” This is the man 
of straw, which Mr. Goode so valiantly assails, and summons 
the English Reformers to assist him in battering down. And 
yet even Mr. Goode admits, that “when the distinction is 
preserved between this Infantine Regeneration and that Re- 
generation of the heart which is necessary for the salvation 
of an adult, then (whether or not we agree in the view taken) 
it seems very unnecessary to raise a further controversy.””* 

But here is the very point where Mr. Goode, in giving up 
the controversy, is bound at the same time to give up the at- 
titude of an opponent, and throw .himself back upon the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture and of the Baptismal office. While 
the Church, no more than Mr. Goode, predicates his view of 
regeneration in the case of baptized infants, yet with him, 
and with all who agree with him, there is a prior question as 
to the very meaning of terms. And if his theory forbids the 
supposition that God confers Grace upon ail infants whom He 
brings into covenant with Himself—Grace suited to, and de- 
manded by, their condition by nature—then we ask, if it is 
not more consistent, as Mr. Noel has already done, to give up 
the doctrine of Infant Baptism altogether? Is God what He 
manifests Himself to be? Do infants need such Spiritual 
Grace? Does God mock their impotence? Does He trifle 
with our apprehensions of His character, by withholding that 
needed Grace in the covenant which He yet vouchsates to 
make with them? These are the questions involved in the 
denial of the interpretation which we have briefly presented. 
There is but one way to evade these questions : it is to resort 
either to the Pelagian or the Anabaptist heresy. 

We believe that the great mass of Churchmen, who, un- ° 
wedded to metaphysical speculations, are content to let Holy 
Scripture be its own interpreter, and who see in God’s cove- 
nant, in all ages and dispensations, more than an empty sign, 
and yet not more than to leave man a penitent, believing dis- 
ciple—these, we believe, will say that the interpretation which 
we have presented, is in harmony with God’s Word, with the 
whole system of the Church, with universal experience and 
observation, and with the greatest and best teachers in the 
Church in every age. Of course, we do not presume to say 
that God never bestows more, or less, of His Grace in the Sa- 
crament of Infant Baptism, than has, been above supposed. 














* Goode on Baptism, p. 232. 
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As in the kingdom of Nature, there is uniformity amid diversi- 
ty, in the dews, and rains, and winds of Heaven; and in that 
uniformity there is a divine wisdom on which man may tely ; 
so, in the Kingdom of Grace, His promises are yea and amen. 
And His “ promise, He, for His part, will most surely keep 
and perform.” And on the certainty of that fulfillment we 
may also confidently depend in the great work of Christian 
nurture. 

Our object in these pages is, rather to state a principle than 
to defend it. If it were not so, we would show that the theme 
under discussion is not, by any means, a mere question as to the 
meaning of the term Regeneration; or, whether Baptism 
is an element of that Regeneration. The question is infinite- 
ly broader and deeper. It covers the whole ground debated 
in the Church, ever since the days of the Bishop of Hippo, 
on the one side, and of Pelagius, and Caelestius, and Julian, 
on the other. It is the question, as we have said, whether in- 
fants are born with the guilt and infection of sin upon them ; 
and, hence, whether they stand in need of the Grace of God 
given them in the Sacrament of Baptism. It was not the 
doctrine, but the interpretation of the doctrine of Infant Bap- 
tism, which marked the dividing line between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy in the early Church. Augustine thus states the 
case: “ The Pelagians do not deny the Sacrament of Baptism 
to infants; and they do not promise the Kingdom of Heaven 
to any without the redemption of Christ. But it is objected 
to them, that they will not own that unbaptized children are 
subject to the condemnation of the first man, and that origi- 
nal sin passes over to them, from which they must be cleansed 
by Regeneration.”* (Baptism.) 

It is in this aspect that the doctrine of our Baptismal Ser- 
vice, in its plain and literal meaning, is to be one of those test 
questions on which the two-fold battle of the Church is to 
be fought. It brings up just one of those instances, where, 
under the guise of a deeper spiritualism, on the one hand, and 
of a loftier faith on the other, both the captiousness of 
modern infidelity, and the bold credulity of Romish supersti- 
tion, will be sure to plant themselves. Nor will the integrity 
of this Sacrament fall alone. The Ministry, the Creeds, the 
Holy Scriptures, everything that is positive and objective in 
Christianity, will stand, or fall, together. And we point to 
Rome and Boston, to Orestes A. Brownson and Theodore 
Parker, in proof of our assertion. To believe, on the one 








* De Pec. Or. 17, 18, 19; also, Hardwick’s History of Articles, p. 154. 
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hand, that Sacraments are not mere memorials, naked signs, 
but that they are divinely appointed seals and means of Grace, 
when rightly received—of Grace suited to the necessities of 
the recipient, and that Baptism is thus duly received by in- 
fants ; and to believe, on the other hand, that Baptismal Grace 
still leaves in the heart, even of the infant, a deep, earnest, 
necessary work of penitence and faith—to believe all this, is 
no ultra, and no modern view. On the contrary, denial here 
is only a proof how far men have drifted from the old moor- 
ings, under the pressure either of that Rationalism which 
threatens to sweep away the whole fabric of Supernatural Re- 
ligion, as it prates about the “absolute” and the “ spiritual” 
in Christianity ; or of that equally dangerous boldness of the 
Church of Rome, which does the same destructive work, only 
in another way. A cordial reception of Curist’s Sacraments, 
precisely as He ordained them, and of the Supernatural Grace 
which He vouchsafes therewith, ever has been, and ever will 
be, found inseparably linked with the most humble, earnest, 
evangelical piety. 

Perhaps we ought to allude to a theory of Regeneration, 
taught in the Church, by one, the clearness of whose intellec- 
tual vision entitles his view to consideration.* He holds to 
two Regenerations, Baptismal and Moral; distinct from each 
other, both in respect of nature and time. His arguments, 
showing that Regeneration has both a Sacramental and a 
Moral aspect, are conclusive, and they confirm the view which 
we have above presented. The Regenerate life hath indeed 
in it, in its completeness, that which is outward, formal and 
visible, and that which is inward, subjective, and invisible. 
Both are elements of the Regeneration. But it is as illogical 
to hold, therefore, to two Regenerations, as it would be to hold 
to two generations, merely because the functions of the natu- 
ral body and the functions of the natural soul, are essentially 
distinct from each other. That acute reasoner seems to 
have forgotten that man is not an angel, and that both the natu- 
ral and the supernatural life have each their relations to that 
mysterious union of the material with the immaterial, of which 
man is, in God’s wisdom, composed. The clearness and force 
with which this writer has treated his subject, will be acknowl- 
edged, even by those who reject his conclusions. 

It will be noticed that in this discussion we have avoided 
the use of the term Baptismal Regeneration. There is a 
sense, an important sense, in which Regeneration is Baptismal. 





* Bp. H. U. Onderdonk’s Essay on Regeneration. 
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In another important sense, it is spiritual. But has not the 
exclusive use, of either the one or the other of these designa- 
tions, of itself raised the suspicion, that, by such persons, 
other essentials of that doctrine are ignored. It is time at such 
a day as this, that less attention were paid to mere technicali- 
ties among those who hold to the teachings of the Church. 
We are quarreling, oftentimes, about the meaning of a term, 
and forgetting to realize the import of the thing itself. We 
are disputing about the nature or degree of the Grace given in 
Baptism, and at the same time, are permitting those who are 
its subjects, to grow up uncared for, children of the world and 
the devil. Wiser would it be, to strive, that they who 
are thus gathered into the Fold of Christ, should become in 
character, what they are in privilege. More of the ethical 
and practical, and less of the polemical, in this matter, is what 
the Church now needs. 

Let parents, and sponsors, have faith in a Covenant-keep- 
ing God. Let the baptized child never be viewed as an alien 
and outcast, until he proves himself such by his own irreclaim- 
able waywardness. Let repentance for sin, and faith in 
Christ ; holy duties} and employments ; self-discipline, prayer, 
and the regular study of God’s Holy Word; let the early 
assumption of the Baptismal vow in Confirmation, and the 
early reception of the full privileges of the Church ; let these 
be kept prayerfully and™constantly in view by Parents and 
Sponsors, in the work of Christian Nurture, and the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism in the case of infants would soon be found to 
need neither argument nor explanation. The Christian life 
might be expected to commence with the very dawn of 
moral agency. 

But, alas! so long as now, indifference, skepticism, and world- 
liness shape the views and govern the hearts of the great mass 
of nominal Churchmen, so long must Christ’s Ministering Ser- 
vants charge upon multitudes, even of their baptized congre- 

ations, the awful guilt, not merely of that sin which proceeds 
Som a fallen and unsanctified nature, but of that sin which 
counts the “Blood of the Covenant an unholy thing,” and 
which does, despite unto the Spirit*even of Covenant-Grace. 
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Arr. II.—* THE CHURCH” AND “THE CHURCHES.” 


The Ancient Platforms of the Congregational Churches of 
New England. Hartford: Edward Hunt, 1845. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. New York, 1829. 


The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, Confession of 
Faith, Catechisms, Directory, gc. Philadelphia, 1827. 


Tue relation of “the Church” to “the Churches”—of the 
great Christian body to inferior bodies of Christians, is differ- 
ently conceived of by men; and out of this difference of con- 
ceptions grow antagonistic theories of Church polity, and 
rival systems of Church organization. 

There is a theory, according to which the Church is from 
the Churches, and not the Churches from the Church ; the 
Churches anterior, and the Church subsequent; the Church 
the aggregation of the Churches, and not the Churches the 
ramification of the Church; and this is the prevalent and 
popular theory of our land and day. Here, the basis of the 
Church is human volition, acting under the presumed precept 
and sanction of God. The actual being of the Church is viewed 
as distinct from its authority to be, which is, of course, con- 
templated as divine, and the spiritual qualifications of its mem- 
bers, which is the work of the Holy Spirit. Men, moved bya 
sense of their spiritual wants, and acting under the influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit, voluntarily unite to maintain the wor- 
ship of God, receive instructions in His truth, enjoy the ben- 
efit of Christian fellowship, and participate in all the outward 
ordinances and observances of the Christian religion. The 
very act of association clothes them at once with all the pow- 
ers necessary to their well-being, activity, and success; and 
they are, by virtue of it, a Church, perfect in itself, and capa- 
ble of perpetuating its existence to the end of the world. 
The aggregate of such Churches is the Church ; which is thus 
a mere term of comprehension, a convenient word to express 
the sum of visible Christianity, borrowed from the component 
parts out of which it is constituted. Such Churches, beyond 
the sympathy of a common end, and the resemblance of a 
common constitution, have no connection, but one which is 
the fruit of compact and convention, entered into of choice, 
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for the purpose of mutual edification and helpfulness, forborne 
or renounced in any instance where absolute independence is 
preferred, without forfeiture of integrity, completeness, or any 
thing that goes to make up the proper idea of a Church. Of 
such self-generated and autocratic bodies, the Church is a 
congeries—they, each one a separate and distinct thing, per- 
fect in itself, having its Church-life not by derivation and 
transmission, but spontaneous and inherent, self-originated and 
self-sustained, having commerce and fellowship with other like 
bodies only by comity, or for some purpose of profit, compe- 
tent, if it chooses to stand alone, and having within it all the 
powers and prerogatives which are requisite to its own inward 
welfare and outward usefulness—it, the mere common recep- 
tacle or enclosure of a multitude of such separate, self-acting 
entities, or rather, a mere generalization of mind or abstrac- 
tion of speech, to give thought and language a convenient 
unity in reference to a class of objects, connected in reality by 
nothing but sameness of design and agreement of qualities. 

And though the visible Christianity of the world is toa 
small extent only, conformed to this model, and few of the 
existent Christian organizations consciously recognize and vis- 
ibly act upon the principle that sustains it, yet in the eye of the 
theorist, they are either intentional and innocent variations 
from it, for some purpose of local or temporary convenience 
or utility; or it secretly underlies them, and, while rejected in 
words, is their true foundation and support, the unknown basis 
on which they rest, the real though repudiated warrant of 
their being and source of their authority. Thus, the thinker 
makes his theory square with facts; while he in this way only 
saves the character of Churches for by far the larger part of 
the very heterogeneous contents of that ecclesiastical medley 
which he calls the Church. The Church thus conceived of 
in its relation to the Churches, is a casket filled with separate 
and various gems ; or, if something more of compactness and 
solidity enters into the idea, if agglutination best describes the 
case, is a sort of spiritual odlite or conglomerate, from which 
any single grain or pebble may be disengaged and retain its 
integrity unimpaired, as a thing complete in itself, standing 
alone a whole “ teres atque rotundus.” 

There is another theory, which directly reverses the order 
of the process of Church construction. According to this, 
“the Churches” are from “the Church,’ and not “the 
Church ” from .“ the Churches”—the Church first, the Church- 
es afterwards; the Church the mother, the Churches the off- 
spring ; and the Church in its oneness and dispersion exists 
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not by the aggregation of particulars, but by the ramification 
and diffusion of its own vital unity in its own living substance. 

Let us expand this theory a little. An early, conspicuous, 
and universal feature of visible Christianity, is the Christian 
Parish. It has come upon the stock of original Christianity 
by a human agency indeed ; and yet it is not a graft, but an 
outgrowth, a spontaneous putting forth of the natural life of 
the Church for the more effectual attainment of those ends 
for which its life was given. It is, not because it willed itself 
to be, but because the Church was before, and developed it 
out of its substance. Being thus a natural and orderly growth 
from the original source of Church life and power, it must have 
lain from the first a clearly foreseen and approved result of that 
life and power in the mind of the Church’s Head. There were 
forces implanted by Him in Christianity which were sure to 
produce it. The needs of the Church could in no other way 
be so effectually met, its offices in no other way so effectually 
fulfilled. The Gospel could not so well, without it, accomplish 
its purpose of “good will to men.” The ministry of “recon- 
ciliation,” deprived of this instrumentality, must waste much 
of its power, and accomplish comparatively meagre and insuf- 
ficient effects. It localizes and concentrates Christianity in a 
way that is infinitely desirable and important. The Parish is 
thus needful to the idea of a complete and well-equipped visi- 
ble Christianity, is a principal item in the furniture of a well- 
found and effective Church. Jesus Christ meant that the 
Parish should be in the Church in all its wide dispersion. So 
it has been. Soitis. If He did not expressly institute it, He 
set forces at work which were sure in due time to produce it, 
and did produce it. It arose out of the principles and purpo- 
ses of Christianity by a natural law. The Church could not 
have been what it is as a means of salvation to men without 
it. Take it away, and the Church would be in important re- 
spects crippled. It is thus in a secondary, yet a real sense, a 
feature of the divine plan of the Church. And who shall say 
that it is not among those “things pertaining to the King- 
dom of God,” of which our Saviour spake to His disciples 
during those forty days which He spent upon earth after His 
resurrection, a part of that pattern which He then showed them 
as the guide of their future working? Venerable antiquity, 
world-wide usefulness, the affectionate regards and memories 
of all Christian people, and the signs of an apparently divine 
authority, cluster about the Christian Parish, to render it dear 
to Christians, the object around which assemble their tender- 
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est retrospects, warmest attachments, choicest purposes, and 
holiest hopes. 

There is, however, between the general Church and the 
Parish, an intermediate link, whose claims are not to be forgot- 
ten—the Diocese. For it is not from the main trunk of the 
Church that the Parish shoots forth, but from those larger 
limbs into which it first divides itself. 

Viewing the subject historically, there can be little doubt 
that ordinarily—though it is not so in modern days—the Dio- 
cese is older than the Parish, as the missionary Apostle is be- 
fore the local Bishop, and the diocesan before the parochial 
pastor. First came the Apostle, the “sent ’”—a word etymo- 
logically synonymous with missionary, and that speaks of wide- 
spread and discursive labors—alone, or attended with a band 
of helping presbyters and deacons, gathering and creating 
more of them as his work extended, his “ fellow-workers unto 
the Kingdom of God,” acting under his oversight and direc- 
tion. As the work prospers, and converts to the Gospel are 
multiplied, a new need arises. There comes to be occasion 
for that constant watchfulness and attention which are neces- 
sary to train up “babes in Christ” to “the measure of the 
stature of the perfect man.” The work calls for concentra- 
tion. The Apostle, now for the first time in the proper sense, 
a Bishop, an overseer, a shepherd, a watchman,—a word that 
savors of locality, circumscription, and limitation—becomes 
stationary, and with his attendant and assistant clergy, con- 
fines his labors to a definite space and a particular body of 
men. The Diocese now exists, in its simplest form, and undi- 
vided unity. At some central or convenient point in it a 
Church is erected, which is, though not, perhaps, at first so 
called, the Cathedral, the Bishop’s chair, and here is his seat, 
or See, his residence and principal sphere of activity and offi- 
cial labor. Other Apostles go on, beyond his “line of things,” 
to evangelize new districts,and upon their success to establish 
new Dioceses, and become their Bishops, or appoint others 
Bishops over them. From the Bishop’s abode, as from a com- 
mon centre, go forth the inferior clergy, under his direction 
and authority, to instruct the faithful, convert the unbelievers, 
and execute that wide range of duties which fall within the 
purview of an earnest and industrious ministry. Thus far, 
the Bishop is the only pastor; the clergy under him going 
forth into the surrounding region, as his substitutes and agenis. 
But soon the wants of the growing Church cease to be met by 
this arrangement. As believers multiply at particular localities, 
they require such service as the occasional visits of an itine- 
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rant clergy cannot furnish. The remote pastorship of the 
Bishop becomes insufficient. Isaac Taylor well says, in his 
“Methodism :” “An itinerating ministry, useful as it is in 
certain respects, and well adapted to the wants of a recently 
evangelized people, must be regarded as indicative of a crude 
Christian condition. It is a practice that belongs to a transi- 
tion state of things—a state that is not to be remedied by a 
more careful training of itinerating ministers.” The remedy 
is to be found in the permanent relation of pastor and flock, 
exercised within bounds sufficiently narrow to render it felt 
and eflective. The remedy was found. Churches were erected 
in the towns, villages, and where it might be, the rural dis- 
tricts of the Diocese, and presbyters were stationed at them, 
as, in due subordination to the Bishop, the pastors of the peo- 
ple. The Parish now exists; and the apparatus of Christian 
increase, nurture, and instruction is complete. The Church, 
in the working of her own inward life, has found a way to 
perform the work intrusted to her, to adapt herself to the 
wants of individual men, and bring herself into life-giving con- 
tact with particular human souls. She has developed out of 
herself, by a perfectly natural and progressive process, as her 
necessities have grown and her occasions multiplied, those ca- 
pacities with which her divine Head has endowed her, into 
such a form and system as is best fitted to the performance of 
her work, and the advancement of her welfare. And the work 
is done in perpetuity. It needs no subsequent revision or re- 
pair. The shape she has taken is permanent. It is the genu- 
ine, spontaneous dictate of abiding needs—Christian wisdom, 
under the direction of light from on high, shaping the pro- 
visions of divine love into that form which man, as man, 
must always require, and therefore always welcome. Time, 
therefore, amid the fluctuations of empires, has left this sys- 
tem intact. Still is it the normal condition of the Church 
throughout the world—the Diocese, with its clustering Par- 
ishes, each under its own pastor, who, if he be a man after 
God's heart, feeds it with knowledge and understanding—the 
Bishop at its centre, the common father of the clergy and the 
people—the Diocese,thus,“ by joints and bands having nourish- 
ment ministered, and knit together,” an unit in itself, and yet 
not so an unit as to forget its place in that larger unity in which 
“there is one body and one spirit, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all, whois above all, and through 
all”—the whole, an unity, not by the loose and accidental aggre- 
gation of unrelated particles, but by the all-pervading and ce- 
menting power of one primitive Faith, and one transmissive au- 
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thority, the channels of that life, which, everflowing forth from 
Christ, is the fulfillment of His promise to be with His Church to 
the end of the world, “compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part, so as to make increase of the body to the edifying 
of itself in love.” 

The order of events was not perhaps, invariably that which 
has been described ; but the result was in all cases uniform. 
Sometimes, rarely, it is believed, a presbyter going forth by 
himself to preach, may have formed a people whose hearts the 
Lord opened to attend to his words, and who, embracing his 
doctrine with honest hearts, constrained him to abide with 
them, and be their teacher. Or, Apostles, in their wide-spread 
labors, ordained elders in cities where they had preached suc- 
cessfully, to keep and feed the new believers, while they passed 
on to new victories. In such cases, the Parish preceded the 
Diocese, and was not its offshoot, but its antecedent. Here 
even, however, the order is but seemingly inverted. The Par- 
ish, from the beginning, looked upon itself as an element of a 
prospective Diocese, and held itself ready to assume its proper 
place in the system, when that should overtake it, falling into 
it gracefully and joyfully when gathered within its embrace. 
It ever regarded itself, while standing alone, in an incomplete 
state, a formative rudiment of a coming perfection. And even 
previously, it was ordinarily included in the missionary range 
of some Apostle, whose superintendence it enjoyed. It was 
not even then an anomaly, but a member of a system essen- 
tially, if not technically, episcopal, ready to be compacted into 
that form which it finally assumed and permanently keeps, as 
soon as the conditions requisite to its completeness were sup- 
plied. But by whatsoever incipient steps introduced—the the- 
ory under consideration being true—the system, portrayed 
above, has ever and everywhere been the polity of the Church, 
working freely under the leading of its own divinely implant- 
ed life; and this ever has been, and is, the pattern and princi- 
ple of its construction and expansion in fulfilling its vocation 
in the world. 

To local bodies of Christians, the inspired Scriptures freely 
accord a Church character. This lies upon the face of the 
New Testament. It calls them Churches, indisputably. But 
this may certainly be by a simple metonymy. The name of 
the whole is transferred to the part, which partakes of its pro- 
perties, and in its measure discharges its functions. Such 
Churches may be Dioceses, or Parishes, or even lesser divi- 
sions of the Church; perhaps Christian families. The phra- 
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seology of Scripture, in speaking of these Churches, is various ; 
but, of whatever form, it signifies the recognition of a Church 
nature in those subordinate portions of the Church to which 
the name of a Church is applied. Thus, we read of “ the 
Church at Jerusalem,” “at Antioch,” “at Babylon,” “the 
Church of God which is at Corinth,” “the Church of the 
Thessalonians,” of “ the Laodiceans,” “ the Church of Ephe- 
sus,” “the Church in Smyrna,” “in Pergamos,” “in Thya- 
tira,” “in Sardis,” “in pe “in Philadelphia,” “the 
Churches of Galatia,” “of Macedonia,” “of Judea,” “the 
Churches in Asia,” “the Churches of the Gentiles,’ “the 
Churches of the Saints,” “ the Churches of God,” “the Church- 
es of Christ,” “all the Churches,” “the messengers of the 
Churches ’’—sometimes even of the Church in the house of 
an individual, as of Nymphas, of Philemon, of Priscilla and 
Aquila, denoting either some body of Christians worshiping 
in the house of a Christian brother, or a Christian family viewed 
as a component part of the Church of God, and containing in 
itself, as such, a Church nature, and in its appropriate mea- 
sure, the obligations and privileges of the Church. They are 
all, whether dioceses, parishes, or lesser bodies, called Church- 
es, because in them resides—they abiding in the single unity 
of the Church—a portion of the Church’s life and authority. 
In them the Church acts and is seen. In them the Church is 
continually reproducing itself, multiplying copies of its own im- 
age, realizing to the observation and consciousness of men, its 
own proper idea and purpose, and adapting itself to local wants 
and occasions. They are Churches as they are portions of the 
Church, containing each.a part of its organization and its vitali- 
ty, deriving their being from it, and being in it as its limbs and 
members. So the tree shoots out its branches,every branch 
a minor tree, sending forth subordinate twigs and sprays—the 
life of the parent stem in all, and all together a living unity. 
“The Churches” are, because “the Church” is—not “the 
Church” is because “ the Churches” are—that is the formula. 
Whether Dioceses, Parishes, lesser sub-divisions, or wider por- 
tions, as national or provincial, they come forth out of the 
Church ; living in its life, partaking of its “ root and fatness,” 
and doing, in their respective spheres, their respective portions 
of its common work. The all-pervading life of the tree cir- 
culates to its minutest and remotest extremities ; the slender- 
est spray, the most distant leaf, the tiniest filament, made alive 
by the one sap, from the one root, through the one trunk. 
How different a thing this is from that which we have before 
described! And surely we may say, without prejudging the 
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question of their comparative truth—how much more lovely, 
and attractive, and impressive, this notion of the “ Church and 
the churches,” than that which represents every local body of 
Christians as a self-formed, separate thing, perfect in itself, 
isolated, self-sufficient and lonely, having its Church-life not 
by propagation and descent, but indigenous and inherent ; 
having communion and intercourse with other like bodies only 
by a voluntary act; connected with them, only by stipulation 
or comity ; and capable of living, if it chooses, in a hermit 
loneliness, or a repulsive indifference—a theory which makes 
the visible Church but an assemblage of distinct atoms, sepa- 
rate, or but conventionally combined. 

If we bring the claims of these contrasted theories to the 
test of Holy Scripture, we can only say for ourselves, that we 
are utterly unable to discover in what, in all its sacred pages, 
the composite, fragmentary, atomic idea of the Church finds 
warrant or countenance. Good and learned men have often 
said that this is the Church of the New Testament; but 
where the New Testament speaks of it we have never been 
-able to perceive. The New Testament seems to us to be 
everywhere speaking of a Church as unlike it as well can be ; 
a Church diffused through the world, yet bound together by 
living ligatures, and feeding the life of all its parts out of one 
central fountain. The force of such delineations is only eluded 
by transferring them to an invisible Church, the company of 
genuine disciples in the world, undiscerned by men because 
the power of certainly distinguishing its members is peculiar 
to Him who trieth the hearts. We cannot stay to show to 
what awkward and contradictory results such an interpreta- 
tion leads. Suffice it to say, that it is to this very body, that 
a visible Ministry and visible Ordinances are attributed ; 
plainly marking it as a body, whose members, for whose bene- 
fit the Ministry and Ordinances are provided, are distinguish- 
ed by an outward, and not a merely spiritual and invisible pecu- 
liarity. The only direct proof from Scripture which we 
remember to have seen alleged, plausibly, in favor of the 
theory under consideration, is the application of the term 
churches to local Christian bodies ; a usage, as we think has 
been made to appear, just as compatible and consistent with 
the opposite theory as with this. The metonymy which 
applies the name of the whole to the parts, is quite as simple, 
and natural, as that which applies the name of the parts to the 
whole. And we feel quite sure, that in other respects, the 
whole strain of the Scriptures in speaking of the Church as a 
visible body, runs in an opposite direction, and sustains a con- 
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trary system. It is not easy to fight a phantom; and the 
theory of the Church which we reject, seems to us, in the 
light of Scripture, so phantom-like and unreal, that we know 
not where to deal our blows, or at what. 

If we turn to Christian antiquity, the best interpreter of 
Holy Writ, we find no traces whatever of the theory in ques- 
tion. We discover no evidence that to the Christians of 
early times it was known in any manner. Certainly, as soon 
as the Church comes into distinct view on the pages of history, 
it wears a form that bears no similitude to it, nor any sign of 
its having existed in previous days. Thus much the support- 
ers of this theory find themselves unable to deny. And they 
account for it only by the supposition that in the preceding 
period of which the records are less ample, the system they 
labor to sustain had gradually faded away, and been stealthily 
supplanted by another which had totally engrossed its place. 
Strange! may we not say? incredible! that a system of 
Church polity could have died out over ali the world, and 
another established itself everywhere in its room, and no clear- 
er traces of the decadence of the one and the growth of the 
other remain, than the few ambiguous hints on which the advo- 
cates of this supposition are forced to depend in attempting to 
support it. Meanwhile, we think we see evidence quite free 
from ambiguity, that at a period anterior to this transformation, 
and during the space of time when it must have been going 
on, the opposite system existed in vigorous life, and activity, 
was everywhere known, familiarly recognized and acted upon, 
and received among all Christian people as the original, hered- 
itary, and uncontradicted polity of the Church. The idea of 
the Church which we controvert, was unknown to the primi- 
tive Christians ; and no clear indications of it are to be dis- 
covered in the history and literature of early Christianity. 
The first Christians do not speak of it, just as they do not 
speak of the art of printing, or the Copernican system, or the 
steam engine, or the electric telegraph, because it was not in 
their days, and they had not the prophetic foresight to know 
that it ever would be. It is the offspring of modern times, and 
sprung into being in an age of confusion and conflict, when 
men needed a reason for a ‘foregone conclusion to which they 
were vehemently impelled by the force of outward provoca- 
tions and the impetus of a hasty and headstrong will. Its 
mischiefs, now attended with the prestige of an hereditary 
transmission, have descended to successive generations of their 
offspring. ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” 
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The Parish then,—we speak of the Parish rather than of 
the Diocese, simply because it is closer to the individual 
Christian, comes into more constant and immediate contact 
with him, and is that living arm which the living Church puts 
forth to touch and benefit her members day by day,—the 
Parish is a living organism, the subordinate part of a yet great- 
er, living organism, not an artificial thing, not an expedient or 
invention of men, not the product of their deliberate fore- 
thought or reflecting sagacity, but the spontaneous production 
of the Church itself, the genuine outputting of its own inward 
powers, applying its divine life and divine institutions to the ef- 
fective accomplishment of ‘its divine ends—as such, a Church ; 
and to the individual Christian in most respects, the represen- 
tative and agent of the Church. As such it has a principle of 
perpetuity. It continues itself by the law of its own life. Not 
made by man, by man it is not lawfully to be dissolved. It is 
not like a voluntary society to be disbanded by a vote. Year 
after year, age after age, it goes on, preserving amidst change 
and chance its continuity and identity unbroken. It may die 
out through the negligence of its members, or it may be crush- 
ed out by overwhelming calamity, as a branch may decay in 
a tree, or be forcibly sundered and destroyed ; but its inward 
tendency is to live on and be always what it is. It is not 
meant to die, but to last till mortality is swallowed up of life. 
Its pastors die, but its pastorate survives. Its members pass 
away, but instead of the fathers are the children. A few years 
carry its whole material out of the world, yet it stands unim- 
paired, undiminished, undisturbed. Another substance has 
grown quietly and imperceptibly into the place; its conscious- 
ness is unbroken, its visibility continuous. Just as the natu- 
ral body is in its different stages another yet the same, so it, 
while the powers of life and death are always at work in it, 
the one taking away, the other giving, glides on in a peaceful 
unity, carrying along the line of that life which it first took 
from the central fountain of life, never to die, but to lose 
itself, at last, in the higher life of a heavenly immortality. 

Such, then, is God’s instrumentality for the salvation of 
man, for his moral improvement, spiritual illumination, sancti- 
fication, and beatification—the Church, in its vastness, adapt- 
ed, by a living, spontaneous, self-acting process of ramifica- 
tion, to the wants of the individual man, and engaged in the 
work of training him for glory and happiness. How far supe- 
rior is it to all the inventions of men which seek to rival, out- 
do or supplant it—how much more beautiful and effective! 
Men have their moral schemes, and they come up and flourish 
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and decay. Voluntary associations for the promotion of this 
or that virtue, for the suppression of this or that vice, for 
the furtherance of this or that branch of religious activity, 
appear, and prosper, and vanish. It may be that they do ete 
we do not intend to speak disrespectfully of them. But, all 
the while, there is, along side of them, an institution which 
began before them, and will be young when they are forgot- 
ten ; an institution of God—if men would but see it—able to 
do the work which they have undertaken, far more effectually, 
and really doing it, quietly, invisibly, “not with observation,” 
but incessantly, efficiently, successfully, actually in its silent, 
unperceived way, doing more in the very line of action which 
they have chosen than they are doing themselves. There are 
men, in this day, who are thinking to cure the evils of society 
by rearranging its elements, and readjusting its institutions, 
and working out some visionary problem of an impossible 
equality of condition and community of goods. It is all a 
dream and a bubble. God “setteth the solitary in families ;” 
and ordains that “the poor shall never cease out of the land ;” 
and the families and the poor will be, in spite of dreamers. New 
Harmony, and Icaria, and Brookfarm, come to an end. There 
is an ordinance of God, which is doing far more to mend the 
ills of society than such things ever will; and might do more, 
if there were in Christian men a more enlightened insight, 
and a more generous cooperation. 

Yes, the Christian Parish, as an adaptation of God’s Church 
to the wants of men, not as a thing of their own creating and 
conserving, is the greatest benefactor of our race. Its fane, 
its pastor, its solemn assemblies, its sacraments, its prayers, its 
teachings, by an imperceptible but incessant influence, are 
truly, effectually fitting men for the work of life, while prepar- 
ing them for the glories of eternity. Like the noiseless agen- 
cies of nature in their orderly, untiring work, doing always, 
but doing silently, what men never see them do; and when 
men see, they do not stop to ask what did it; it is moulding 
with an unseen, unfelt hand, the souls of men to holiness 
here, and bliss hereafter. 

It takes the infant at the font, puts upon him the name of 
its Master, and imprints the seal of His grace. It puts into 
his lisping lips good words of prayer, and belief and duty. 
It brings his tottering feet to its courts, and questions and 
teaches him with “ line upon line, and precept upon precept.” 
It pours warnings and invitations into the ears of his maturing 
age. It welcomes his early vows, and blesses him in the 
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name of the Lord, It strengthens and refreshes him with the 
Body and Blood of Christ at His Table. It helps him pray 
and praise. It sanctifies his entrance into domestic ties. It 
receives and blesses his offspring. It teaches and comforts 
him all his life long. It stands by his sick bed with the ad- 
monitions and consolations of an ever assiduous love. And 
when “the hoary head,” like “a shock of corn fully ripe,” 
sinks to its last repose, it lays him in his lowly bed with ten- 
derness and respect, with words of hope and faith, and preach- 
es over his slumbering dust, “the resurrection of the dead and 
the life of the world to come.” 

The Parish, then, a Church, because it is a living portion 
of the living Church, is fruitful in blessings to men. It is, 
not because we created it by any compact or agreement of 
ours—the act of man alone could never create more than a 
semblance and a sham—but because God has been gracious- 
ly pleased to communicate to it His ministry and ordinances, 
the appointed channels of His grace and good will to man- 
kind, and thus to make it a thing divine and living, a true 
nursery of the Holy Spirit, in which men are trained for vir- 
tue and usefulness on earth, and fitted for bliss in Heaven. 




















Judaism and the Trinity. 


Axe. IV.—JUDAISM AND THE TRINITY. 


The Christian doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
considered and maintained on the principles of Judaism. 
By the Rev. Joun Oxter. Three volumes octavo, pp. 345, 
402, 372. London and York, 1815, 1820, 1850. Sold by 
Hatchard & Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


An Address to the Jews, by Joun XereEs, containing 
his reasons for leaving the Jewish, and embracing the 
Christian Religion. One volume duodecimo, pp. 115. 
London, 1710. 


Tue purpose of the present article is to call attention to 
some statements relative to the bearings of Judaism towards 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atone- 
ment. It seems singular, on some accounts, that it should be 
necessary to pay special attention to these doctrines, in all 
our attempts to discuss religion with an Israelite ; since there 
is much in the sacred compositions with which his theologians 
are familiar, that by no means militates against them, but 
rather tends to introduce one to a correct belief in their 
reality and truth. Nay, so palpable a fact as this can be re- 
ferred to, viz. that an entire sect of the Jews, called Zoharites, 
are represented as believing in the Trinity.* Nevertheless, 
there is little doubt, that the hostility of the Jews to Christ- 
ianity, under the aspects it has generally borne, when present- 
ed to them, has been unequivocal and extreme. They have 
identified it with persecution and idolatry. They have seen 
it principally as it has exhibited itself in the Church of Rome ; 
and that Church has treated Judaism in a manner, which 
authorizes the children of Israel to have no faith in the sin- 
cerity of its pretended benedictions. 

Over and above all this, it may be added, that ever since 
the Jews have been thoroughly cured of the proclivity of 
their forefathers for Polytheism and idolatry, (that is, since the 
Babylonish captivity,) they have manifested a singular and 
never-abating zeal for the Unity of God. One strong proof 
of this, among many, is the second of their modern creed of 
thirteen articles. They there affirm, that the Unity of God 
is an indivisible sends and differs - this respect, as they 


* Qustnty Readien 38, 128. 
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doubtless mean) from all other unities whatsoever. Clearly, 
this language smacks of a comparatively recent origin, and is 
leveled, not so much against Polytheism, for which a strict 
adherence to the Divine Unity would be no mean corrective, 
as against the doctrine of the Trinity, which they unfortu- 
nately confound with Polytheism. This is, perhaps, in view of 
dogmatic history, a not unnatural mistake ; yet it is a very 
mischievous one, and, so far as Christianity is concerned, a very 
monte one. Accordingly, our first effort in approaching a 

ew should be to satisfy him, if possible, that he errs com- 
pletely in this particular, and much dishonors Christian theol- 
ogy by his rash assumptions. 

Our first effort we say, therefore, should be, to show an 
Israelite how Polytheism seriously conflicts with the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity ; while the doctrine of the Trinity does 
no such thing. 

We have spoken of a Jew’s rash assumptions in relation to 
this matter. And in so doing, we alluded especially to that 
article of his creed, in which he maintains that the Unity of 
God, unlike all other unities, defies division. Now such a 
premise is an unquestionable petitio principii, both on his 
part, and on the part of the Socinian among ourselves—. e., 
locally ; for, we trust in heaven, that although some among us, 
in the sense of being members of the same spiritual household, 
talk of deference to private judgment solely, with as much 
freedom as the Socinian, yet that they do so unguardedly, and 
without the actual infection of rationalistic heresy. The Jew 
and the Socinian dogmatize about the Divine Unity, as if one 
of the simplest and most transparent of all possible objects of 
contemplation ; when, in reality, it is just as mysterious, just 
as indefinable and abstract, as the Divine Trinity. Why, the 
metaphysical unity of a human being, is one of the most recon- 
dite of all ideas. We know not that it can be reached and 
embraced by any positive definition whatever. Even Bishop 
Butler, who undertook to show how personal identity might 
be demonstrated as a fact, does not attempt to explain its es- 
sence ; and feebler minds may therefore abandon the task as 
hopeless. And if this is true respecting man, a fortiori must 
it be so respecting God ; a being, both in Nature and in Cha- 
racter, infinitely beyond the soundings of our finite compre- 
hension. 

Clearly, then, we are incompetent to define the Unity of God ; 
and it is audacious self-assurance to say it is entirely indivisible, 
and entirely unlike all other unities. This is more than we 
can possibly know ; and is consequently what we are altogether 
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ncompetent to prove. We can know what the Unity of God 
is, only by His own descriptions of it ; and we can understand 
the uses to be made of it, only by studying the applications 
made of it, in the volume where He speaks of, and for, 
Himself. 

But, now, let an enquirer look into the Bible, and discover, if 
he can, a metaphysical definition of the Divine Unity. The 
first and foremost text which we might expect a Jew, ora 
Socinian, to adduce, would, of course, be that relied upon by 
Paul of Samosata,* the well-known one of Moses: “ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might.” (Deut. vi, 4, 5.) This text, the 
Jew, with the Samosatian and the Socinian after him, pre- 
sumes to take as a dogmatic declaration of the oneness of God 
in respect to number, by way of contrast to the multiplicity of 
the gods of the heathen. In other words, God is one, and not 
thirty thousand ; since the heathen, in one shape or another, 
have deities amounting to that prodigious quantity. Yet it is 
a nice, and moreover, a determinative question, whether the 
Almighty declares Himself to be one in that sense ; or, wheth- 
er He declares Himself to be one, in a far stronger and more 
majestic sense, viz. the sense of being the only, or sole God, 
of the whole universe. Does the Almighty here say, that He 
is merely one God among many; or, that He is the only God 
whatever? If He here contrast Himself with a group of 
false divinities, on the ground that He is single while they are 
multiple, He puts Himseif upon a level with them for compari- 
son of dignity. But if He will not recognize any godship at 
all, beside His own—if He ignores and disallows all, and 
aught else, which is called God—then, He takes a stand wor- 
thy His position and character, and may well issue, as the 
grand law of His administration, Thou shalt love ME, with 
all thine heart and soul and might. That is: Thou shalt love 
me, not by way of contradistinction, as more deserving of 
your reverence and affection than any other Divinity, but me 
only, as the sole Divinity, above, below, or all abroad. 

Such language were becoming One, not exalted merely 
above all others, but immeasurably, ineffably, and inapproach- 
ably exalted—in a word, One consummately supreme. It 
were just such a sublime and self-consistent declaration, as, we 
should presume beforehand, a Being of that supernal charac- 
ter might utter. But to make such a matchless Being say, 
Thou shalt love me with all thy heart, soul and might, because 





* Epiphanius Haeres, Ixy, 1. 
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I am one in number, and not a hundred, or a thousand, is sink- 
ing the mandate of an incomparable sovereign to a grade so 
low, as to seem, in contrast with the other, quite beneath rev- 
erence, if not respect. It is impossible to believe that a gen- 
uine Divinity could ever argue in such a feeble, self-debasing 
way. 

This is a very important subject ; more important, especial- 
ly to our clerical readers, than many of them perhaps suspect ; 
and therefore we think it not unuseful to go over the same 
ground which we have been now reviewing, under the auspi- 
ces of a name which stands before our article. The work of 
the Rev. Mr. Oxlee is the ablest with which we are acquaint- 
ed, in respect to the bearings of Jewish sacred literature upon 
the fundamental Christian doctrines of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the Atonement. It is the fruit of an unflagging 
patience ; thirty-five years having intervened between the 
publication of the first and last volumes, and the author hav- 
ing clung to his work amid discouragements from the press, 
and little or no hope of preferment in the Church. In his last 
volume, however, he calls himself Rector of Molesworth ; and 
we trust that such a faithful and steady laborer is, at last, not 
among the lonely and the forgotten. The object of Mr. Oxlee 
is not so much to argue with a Jew by such arguments as 
have too commonly been used, but to convince him, if possi- 
ble, by testimonies of his own choosing, that Christianity may 
be, and should be, such as Christian interpreters represent it. 
Accordingly, he plunges, with no faint courage, into, what 
would horrify and dishearten many and many a Christian 
scholar, the dusty depths of lore Rabbinical, and endeavors to 
satisfy the Jews, out of the mouths of witnesses authoritative 
with themselves, that they are misconceivers about the spirit- 
uality and unity of God ; and that there is in the Godhead no 
such unity of number as is incompatible with a three-fold per- 
sonality, and the appearance of one of these personalities in a 
corporeal form, as a Mediator between Jehovah and His crea- 
tures. Mr. Oxlee’s work has been slow of sale, but has met 
the approbation of such men as the late Bishop Burgess, of 
Salisbury, and Bishop Heber, of Calcutta; also of Dr. Mill, 
now Hebrew Professor in the University of Cambridge, and 
one of the most learned living divines of the Church of Eng- 
Jand.* Aside, therefore, from its intrinsic value, it may be con- 
sidered as standing upon the authority of no inferior reputation. 

It will be impossible to give a syllabus of the arguments of 





* Postscript, vol. iii, p. 334, ete. 
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Mr. Oxlee, covering, as they do, more than a thousand pages; 
but we can make such use of portions of his labors, as may 
induce others (at least the clergy) to go over them themselves 
for their own improvement and satisfaction, not to say gratifi- 
cation. It isa high attempt, and worthy the noblest Christian 
ambition, to endeavor to show, out of select Jewish authori- 
ties, that Judaism is not inherently opposed to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Godhead, as revealed in the Christian Scrip- 
tures ; but is, on the contrary, accordant with them, and tends 
directly towards them. You can do Judaism no higher honor 
than to show that it prepares a Jew for Christianity, and does 
not disincline him for its peculiarities. You can do Christian- 
ity no better service, than to make it welcome to the ancient 
covenant people of the God of Israel. 

But we must turn from such observations, to ask attention 
to the view taken by Mr. Oxlee, respecting the very matter 
which was considered in our prefatory remarks.* We might 
have quoted him directly, rather than have attempted any pre- 
vious sketch of the line of argument. In relation to a matter 
altogether serious, though some may esteem it dry, our labors 
will not be useless, if any are, in consequence, better able to 
appreciate him; and here, therefore, we will allow him to 
speak in person. 

Mr. Oxlee particularly alludest to “ the shameful ignorance 
and injustice with which the generality of Jewish writers ar- 
raign and condemn the doctrine” of the Trinity, and says 
that these 


“ Are the more to be regretted, as they proceed entirely from a reluctant dis- 
position, and a highly culpable neglect on their own parts, to become acquainted 
with the merits of the tenet, as unfolded by those who are masters of the subject. 
They erroneously conclude, that because we make God have a son, and oe of 
that son ag of a person of equal Divinity with God the Father, we destroy the 
Divine Unity, and introduce a number of Gods. This, however, is an error in 
which they ought to be undeceived. That we affirm the second subsistency of 
the Godhead to be the son of God, and God personally, so called, to be the Father 
of that Son, is not to be denied: but, in this affirmation, we assert nothing which 
is not equally implied in the appellations Jehovah, and his Word, as adopted into 
our Church, and employed by themselves. To the Jew, it cannot be unknown 





except in a note. If any publisher ever wishes to issue a small work for the ben- 
efit of the Jews, written by one of themselves, we recommend the little book of 
Xeres. It is dedicated to Archbishop Sharp, (Archbishop of York, from 1691 to 
1714,) who was his god-father at Baptism. The celebrated Peter Allix, D. D., was 
the instructor of Xeres in Christianity; and very properly refused to have anything 
to do with him, till his character had been vouched for. Xeres was a native of 
North Africa, and becoming acquainted with Christianity through English mer- 
chants, went to head-quarters to prosecute his enquiries. 
+ Vol. I, p. 327, ete. 
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that in the sacred dialect any product or effect whatever may be termed a son; 
so that, with Moses, the growth of a year is called the son of a year,* and, with 
R. Moses Kimchi, a word consisting of four letters is called the son of four let- 
ters; the parts of speech, also, are denominated the sons of speech.” 


He then shows, by references to the ante-Nicene Fathers, 
that they always contemplated the Divinity of the Son of 
God, as involved in his very name of the Son of God ;f and, 
yet, as by no means impairing or dividing the unity of the 
Godhead itself. This is a point so palpable, that Dionysius 
Petavius, the Jesuit, has been thought by some to have proved 
the ante-Nicene Fathers Arians, because of their language 
about Christ’s sonship ; but Bishop Bull, in his Defense of the 
Nicene Faith,} has effectually demonstrated their idea to have 
been, that the son of God was a Divine, and strictly Divine 
person—as much Divine, indeed, as the Father, since their 
Divinity was, essentially and substantially, the same and one. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to enlarge upon this point ; and 
we at once take up a second quotation from Mr. Oxlee, in 
which he illustrates his opinions, about the chief objections, in 
a Jewish mind, to the Christian theory of the Godhead, a Tri- 
nity in three persons. 


“Of all the scruples which deter the Jew from assenting to the Trinitarian hy- 

thesis, the notion that it contradicts the express declaration of Scripture, will 
Be the worst to remove. The words of Moses, ‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God 
is one Jehovah,’ are supposed to be a solemn attestation that Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, is numerically one ; and that he exists in a solitary person, not ina Trinity 
of persons, as the Christians contend. That unity of number is also unity of per- 
son, has been strenuously maintained in the course of this work ; and, therefore, 
if the oneness here attributed to Jehovah can be proved to be oneness of number, 
the notion of a Trinity of persons subsisting in Jehovah, will be completely refuted. 
But that this is by no means the sense of the text, shall be manifested by argu- 
ments of sufficient weight and number, to set the question at rest. 

“First of all, Isay, that the duplication of the noun Jehovah is, of itself, an in- 
superable bar to the meaning which they would affix to the words; for, if the au- 
thor had really intended to declare to the Israelites, that Jehovah their God was 
one in number, he would have said ‘Jehovah our God is one,’ but not, ‘ Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah ; which, on the supposition that the adjunct, one, denoted 
one in number, would be quite unintelligible. How should we reconcile it with 
common sense, to say, ‘ Hear, O Israel, Samuel our prophet is one Samuel ;’ or, 
‘David our king is one David ;’ which, nevertheless, are constructions of the very 
same complexion with that under discussion ? 

“Secondly, admitting that the words might be so construed as to retain the 
signification which they would assign to them, how could they be conneeted with the 
pasuk which follows, in the form of an inference, ‘ And thou shalt love Jehovah, 


* thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength?’ Is 


there, I would ask, any propriety or force of reasoning in the language, that be- 
cause Jehovah, the God of Israel, is one in number, therefore they must love him 





* Numbers vii, 17, Hebrew. + Compare Jobp x, 33, etc. 
¢ A new translation of the Defensio Fid. Nic. has been issued, we are glad to 
see, by J. H. Parker, Oxford, in two volumes, octavo. 
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with all their heart, soul and strength? Or, rather, to a man of common appre- 
hension, would not the contrary of this appear infinitely more just; that, as 
Jehovah is but one God in number, and as there either are, or may be, others be- 
sides himself, therefore they ought not to love him with all their heart, soul and 
strength; but to make a distribution of their affections, according to the number 
and quality of the deities to whom adoration may be due? Such, nevertheless, 
would be the result of the supposition, that the adjunct, one, here predicated of 
Jehovah, denoted one in number. 

“The right explication of the two verses is, doubtless, this: ‘ Hear, O Israel, Je- 
hovah our God is Jehovah alone ; that is, our God who has been pleased to call 
himself by the name Jehovah, from the consideration that he actually exists, is 
the only God who does exist, and to whom the name of Jehovah can properly ap- 
ply ; therefore, thou shalt love Jehovah, thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength. Where, it is worthy of remark, that the second 


Jehovah is a noun common, having the general sense of the verb J" to be, 


from which it is derived ; and that the adjunct, one, with which it is associated, is 
[he might have added, therefore] intended to express not the unity of its number, 
but the solity of its essence,” Oxlee, i, 330, <&c., 7. ¢. to carry out his idea, because 
it qualifies a common noun, which belongs to the subject of subsistence or essence, 
and not to the subject of personality.” 


Such, then, are Mr. Oxlee’s views of the grand fundamental 
text from Deuteronomy. In his interpretation of it, as ap- 
plicable not so much to a unity of number, as to a unity of 
nature, he appears to us to have been eminently successful. 
But he is too thorough and philosophical an author, to be con- 
tent with his bare interpretation of this passage, however 
acute and self-consistent. He is determined that there shall 
be a Gemara to his Mischna ;* and he therefore proceeds to 
give his readers parallel passages from the Old Testament, 
with Jewish commentaries in abundance, to carry out his 
point, and to establish, beyond the possibility of Jewish con- 
tradiction, that the Divine Unity is not numerical, as opposed 
to personalities within itself—that it is a unity of aloneness, or 
individuality, by which it stands opposed to Divinities of a 
foreign species ; in other words, to a separate and indepen- 
dent God. 

His numerous and apposite quotations from different Jew- 
ish Rabbis, it would be easy to array ; but perhaps we should 
weary the reader, rather than add to his confidence in the is- 
sues to which they tend. We well know the disinclination of 
many to enter upon the supposed “ barren ground,” in which 
Hebrew roots are said to be most luxuriant. And we there- 
fore say to any, who have religious curiosity and zeal sufficient 
to prompt them to explore Mr. Oxlee’s elaborate collections, 
let them study his first volume from page 334 to page341. We 

commend to them a fortitude, which will tolerate at least seven 
pages of Rabbinical exegesis. 





* Mischna is the ¢ext of the Talmud, and Gemara the commentary on it. 
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One question, however, may be raised, in view of this state- 
ment of the case, under the sanction of high Jewish authori- 
ties, which it may be well enough to answer, and which Mr. 
Oxlee has not forgotten to anticipate. The queasy may allege 
that, as it is well known the Jews are eminently hostile to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and do consider the Old Testament as 
teaching the notion of an unity of personality, and not of es- 
sence, in the Godhead, it is quite singular if it can be made to 
appear, they have not followed their ablest writers in such a 
view of this momentous and very interesting matter. 

But Mr. Oxlee* readily solves such an ostensible difficulty, 
by means of the well-known variations, which so often obtain 
between popular impressions and scientific statements. The 
popular impression of Jews, and of Christians, too, has no 
doubt generally been, that the unity of God is a unity of num- 
ber. Yet profound Christian theologians define this unity as 
pertaining to the Divine essence; and Mr. Oxlee, after exam- 
ining profound Jewish theologians, feels himself authorized to 
pen the following statement: “To the man who is really con- 
versant in the writings of the Targumists, Cabbalists, and Da- 
ruschists, [i. e. if we may so call them, the Jewish Biblical 
critics, mystics, and spiritualists,] and who permits himself to 
be guided by their direction and authority, the doctrine of the 
Trinity can offer no scruples.” 

This is all which time will permit us to offer, respecting 
the manner in which a Christian may approach a Jew, and 
best answer his objections concerning the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. If any of our younger clergy are anxious to pursue the 
subject under other auspices than those of Mr. Oxlee, the fol- 
lowing references will probably suffice:+ Bishop Kidder’s 
Demonstration of the Messias; Dr. Allix’s Judgment of the 
Jewish Church against the Unitarians; and Hengstenberg’s 
Christology. This last work has been translated by Dr. Keith, 
a divine of our own Church, whose views of our distinctive 
principles were rapidly improving when God called him to his 
rest. 

There is one other subject in relation to which a Jew 
esteems doctrinal Christianity fundamentally objectionable, 
and which, therefore, cannot be passed by. To this, accord- 
ingly, we propose to devote the remaining portion of our 
paper ; preadvising any reader who may feel an interest in it 








* Vol. i, pp. 841-45. 
+ Justin Martyr’s iialogue with Trypho the Jew, and the second book of Cy- 
prian against the Jews, if they would go to the Fathers. 
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proportioned to its importance, that if he can meliorate and 
subdue the starched prejudices of a Jew in relation to both 
subjects, little will remain which gentle persuasion will not 
ultimately overcome ; though it must honestly be owned, that 
to vanquish Jewish stubbornness, triumphantly, is somewhat 
like laying flat the walls of Jericho. It is a work which 
requires Divine codperation ; and we must not attempt the feat 
in the vain self-confidence of unassisted human nature. 

The second subject, then, to which we would turn the read- 
er’s attention, in connection with its bearings upon Judaism, 
is the Incarnation. This is perhaps a harder stumbling- 
block to many Israelities, than the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which relates to the Godhead solely. When a Jew has brought 
himself to the wise and profound conclusion, that unity in the 
Godhead is, like unity in Human Nature, not a unity of per- 
sons, but of substance or essence, then perhaps he becomes 
frightened at the idea of going still further into perplexities 
with the doctrine of personality—of extending the personality 
of the Godhead so enormously, as to mingle it with the per- 
sonality of man, and yet, all the while, as he is told, to commit 
no offense against sound logic or metaphysics. 

He is staggered by the new and formidable demand upon 
the capabilities of his faith. And, no doubt, the subject is 
confounding and abashing. But what then? We cannot 
possibly determine in what personality consists, when regard- 
ed by itself, and in the abstract. We know nothing of its 
nature a priori. We cannot affix its boundaries and laws. We 
must take it, as we find it. We must take the testimony of 
the Mind, Who knows what personality is, to the very bottom ; 
and Who, therefore, can speak of it to us, with entire propri- 
ety. He is the only Being authorized to speak dogmatically, 
upon such a dark and shadowy topic ; and if we do not accept 
His testimony, we sin against the laws of the Baconian philos- 
ophy, which bids us trace developments back to principles, 
and not shape developments to principles conceived before- 
hand. Let a disputant settle the philosophy of this subject, 
if he by any means can, at the outset—in a Jewish mind ; in 
the mind of any skeptic whatever, with whom he may have 
to canvass it. Who shall tell us what personality is; and, 
especially, who shall tell us what it isin God? That is the 
question to be settled, before we can advance one other step. 
And if God alone can, or may presume, to answer such a 
question, then our labor soon reaches a definite circumscrip- 
tion. We have but simply to search after what God has 
exhibited upon this subject ; and have nothing whatever to do 
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with the further question, whether that exhibition suits or dis- 
pleases our human reason. For, if God, the Infinite Reason, 
tells us something which man, a Finite Reason, disapproves, 
or cannot comprehend, the child, with a catechism in his hand, 
can decide which is the most to be relied on—is the most 
authoritative speaker. 

Suppose, then, a Jewish mind to have reached a state of in- 
differency as to issues, i. e. to have become prepared to accept 
any proof of an Incarnation, which the Divine Mind itself may 
set before it, the question fairly rises, whether there are not 
proofs, in the first revelation which God gave, that may lead 
us to expect the possibility, not to say probability, of an In- 
carnation. If such proofs can be found, then one would come 
to more direct proofs, with a predisposition that might disarm 
prejudice, and allow the truth to find a door of utterance in 
a hearer’s breast. 

Now, such important preparatory proofs are not neglected 
by Mr. Oxlee, in his attempts to show, that an Incarnation is 
not (if we may coin a word) an un-Jewish, or anti-Jewish 
idea. All his ground cannot be gone over, even in a birds- 
eye sketch. But we can give specimens of his arguments ; 
which will illustrate the point and power of his reasoning, and 
encourage the reader, as we would fain hope, to examine 
more. 

One is derived from the following text: “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for, in the image 
of God, made he man.” (Gen. ix, 6.) The image here spoken 
of is quite generally supposed to signify, man’s moral likeness 
only to his Maker. But if so, says Mr. Oxlee, where is the 
force of such an injunction against murder? “ For, since in 
the case of murder, it is the body and not the soul which 
suffers the indignity, it would have been highly impertinent 
and absurd to have assigned as the reason for a retaliation of 
punishment, that man was made in the image of God, except 
that image had comprehended the body, as well as the soul of 
man.” (Oxlee, ii, 19.) 

Man, then, must have been created in the bodily, as well as 
in the intellectual and moral, likeness of God. But how can 
you predicate a body of the Infinite Spirit, unless He has 
selected such a form as the one, in which He will one day 
make Himself visibly manifest to men? If God, Who fore- 
knew man’s fall, predetermined to assume man’s form, and by 
a sacrifice for sin* in the likeness of sinful flesh, to condemn 





* Romans viii, 83, margin. 
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sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the Law might be 
fulfilled in the same sinful flesh, then, there is a propriety for 
speaking of man’s bodily form as the image of God. On any 
other supposition, it becomes incongruous, if not contradicto- 
ry, to say, that man is, or rather was, in body, soul, and spirit, 
(the Scriptural triad of his being,*) the image of Him who 
made him. With such an antecedent probability, set before 
him, and with such antecedent preparation for a fuller disclo- 
sure of the Divinity in a human form, as he has also set before 
him, in the brief and occasional incarnations of the Old Tes- 
tament, an Israelite who rails at any incarnation, as an incon- 
sistency or an impossibility, must be disposed to pay small 
deference to the teachings of Scriptures he professes to revere. 

This is one presumptive argument for an Incarnation of 
Divinity, which an Israelite will not find it easy to set aside ; 
but a stronger one can be furnished, showing the necessity of 
such an expiation for some sin, as the Old Testament has not 
provided for. There is an abundance of sacrifices instituted 
in that Testament; but they are all for the specific sins of 
specific individuals. Where is there any expiation for the 
human race at large—the race’s fall and corruption—the grand 
primeval difficulty, under which Human Nature has labored 
for six thousand years, and will labor on till there be, not a 
new heart here and there, but anew heavens and a new earth 
—a regeneration of Humanity, and its restoration to its first- 
born state? “ Now, certainly,” says Mr. Oxlee, “ for the ex- 
piation of that first act of disobedience in man, whereby we 
forfeited so much of our original dignity and excellence, both 
tradition and experience inform us, that there never was any 
sacrifice propounded, either before or after the institution of 
the Mosaic economy.’ t 

Here, then, is a gap in Revelation, which Judaism can 
never supply. And since the destruction of the Temple, and 
the cessation of the Levitical Ritual, it cannot even pretend 
todo so. Hence the Jew is now obliged to dishonor the An- 
cient Covenant, most ingloriously and grievously, and main- 
tain, with the Deist,—* the efficacy of repentance, as though it 
were sufficient of itself, without the medium of sacrifice and 
oblation, to obliterate the guilt of sin.”’{ This is but making 
bad worse, and incompleteness more imperfect still; so as 
to produce in any candid mind utter distaste, and an abandon- 
ment of the case as destitute of all defense whatever. 

Judaism is in very deed, absolutely and entirely indefensi- 





* TI Thess. v, 23. + Oxlee, ii, 121. Compare iii, 327. 
t Oxlee, ii, 118. 
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ble, when it attempts to set itself up as providing an expiation 
for the fall of man. There is no remedy for that prodigious 
evil, but in an event which embraces Human Nature with a 
comprehension literally Divine, by mingling it with Deity it- 
self. None but a god can rebuild the ruins of a work erected 
in God’s own image; and nothing can prevent a repetition of 
such ruin, but God’s taking upon Himself our nature, and our 
very form; that, by the taking of our Manhood into God, (as 
an old creed phrases it,) we might share the Divinity of God’s 
life, and the security of God’s blessedness. An Incarnation 
is such an event; and any thing short of that would be lamen- 
tably inadequate, would be raising a fabric of hope upon 
crumbling sand, where floods and tempests would make wild 
havoc. 

This may suffice to show the reader that an Incarnation is 
no incongruity, no improbability, when contemplated through 
the medium of the Jewish Scriptures. But the argument 
with such a presumption is only opened. Then follows an am- 
ple, and extended, and concatenated discussion of the direct 
proofs of such an Incarnation, furnished by the pages them- 
selves of the Old Testament. This introduces us to one de- 
partment of that great subject, which is now styled the 
Christology of the Old Testament—a subject which authors, 
like Dr. Pye Smith and Hengstenberg, have examined and 
presented in such a way as to refute skeptics and heretics, 
when found within a Christian pale; but which Mr. Oxlee 
discusses and proposes in his own peculiar way,* to demon- 
strate, by means of the most reputable writers among the 
Jews themselves, that the character of their Messiah corre- 
sponds to the character actually exhibited by Jesus Christ. 
He attempts to delineate what our Saviour propounded as 
palpable fact, that The Law, The Prophets, and The Psalms, 
(the entire Jewish Bible,t) speak specifically of Christ ; and 
evince that he was verily such, as he openly claimed and 
steadily demonstrated himself to be. The mass of testimony 
which he here summons and marshals, seems wonderful, al- 





* Mr. Oxlee justly complains, that some readers do not, or will not, compre- 
hend the precise aim of his work. He leaves out, say some, many of the strong- 
est arguments for a Trinity. He is not writing for a// minds, but for the mind of 
an Israelite, exclusively. See his answer to the criticisms of Coleridge, iii, 
p. 338, ete. 

+ The Jews divided the Old Testament into, as we should say, three volumes, 
viz. The Law, or Pentateuch ; The Prophets, or the historical portions and pro- 

hecies, which are intimately connected ; The Psalms, or Hagiography—the 
salms being the first book in the collection. All the volumes are once alluded 
to by our Saviour, Luke xxiv, 44. 
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most incredible, when, as we have been often told, the Jews 
calculated upon any sort of Messiah, but such an one as was 
offered them in Christ Jesus. However, the testimony is too 
voluminous for condensation; and we must commend it to 
those for whom it was especially designed, in view of the so- 
lemn vow which they have taken, or will have taken, at the 
altar of God, to be diligent in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and in “such studies as help to the knowledge of the same.” 

And for the same reason, and with a similar commendation, 
must we pass over, unsketched, the testimony of Mr. Oxlee’s 
latest volume, the fruit of his ripest meditations amid piles of 
Jewish lore. The first of his volumes relates to the doctrine 
of the Trinity; the second to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion ; and the third, toa doctrine which is the corollary of the 
other two, the doctrine of the Atonement. Mr. Oxlee well 
observes, that there are “for the doctrine of the Divine 
Atonement, no arguments equally cogent and satisfactory, 
with those which are drawn from the Divinely predicted 
sufferings and chastisements of the Messias.”* This volume 
is invaluable to a Christian theologian, not only as aiding 
him in the conversion of an Israelite, but for establish- 
ing himself in his own “ precious faith.” The doctrine of 
the Atonement could hardly be as luminous, as St. Paul 
has made it in his epistle to the Hebrews, unless illustrated, as 
he there illustrates it, by the light of Judaism. Let the theolo- 
gian then study Mr. Oxlee’s third volume, as a capital com- 
mentary on all the leading passages of the Old Testament, 
which bear upon the character of Jesus Christ, as the High 
Priest of the Holy of Holies in Heaven; where the atonement 
for a world’s transgressions was given in, and accepted by the 
world’s Lawgiver. 

It is indeed voluminous testimony, which sustains Mr. Oxlee 
in maintaining, that the Jewish Scriptures open the way to a 
full and hearty faith in the grand doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement. It seems as strong testimony, 
as could well have been selected ; and, yet, after the study of 
more than thirty years, and a fuller collection of authors in 
the department of Jewish sacred literature, he declares, that 
he could not only add to its bulk, but also to its impregnability 
This is his confident assertion: “ Since the design was first 
undertaken, I have made a considerable accession to my origi- 
nal stock of Rabbinical authorities ; and if I had now been go- 
ing to commence afresh, I could not only have fortified my 


* Oxlee, iii. 1. 
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positions, with an additional number of testimonies, but for 
those which are actually alleged, could have substituted others 
of still greater weight, force, and perspicuity.” (Oxlee, iii, 315.) 

There, then, we must leave this subject, though one of the 
most important, perhaps the most important, in connexion 
with Judaism, upon which we could address our readers. 
Let not thuse among them for whom it is specially introduced, 
suffer it to pass away lightly or inconsiderately. It is one, 
which they must know something about, to do their duty to 
their own faith, and to attract a Jew towards it, when (as is 
altogether likely), they may be thrown into contact with Ju- 
daism, again and again, in their professional career. It is one 
which they must know something about, to believe the Trinity, 
and the Incarnation, and the Atonement, as they ought to be- 
lieve them, as doctrines not antecedently improbable, not at 
war with any previous manifestation of God, or of God’s 
Providence. And, unless they are settled upon these doc- 
trines, with a firmness which no assaults of Jew or Gentile can 
batter down, they might as well abandon theology as a profes- 
sion, and drift, as the age seems now disposed to do, upon the 
stream of speculation, towards that distant, and ever-to-be dis- 
tant haven, denominated Progress ! 

We have but one thing more to say. Mr. Oxlee, with St. 
Augustine,* and many divines of lesser fame, seems to think 
it neither unchristian nor inexpedient, to allow an Israelite to 
combine some of the forms of the ancient religion, with the 
observance of the new;; i. e., preserving those forms as nation- 
al distinctions, not at all obligatory upon Gentiles, but proper 
and desirable, if not indispensable, for themselves. He says— 
“ The Christian Church never possessed any authority to dis- 
pense, either with the rite of Circumcision, or with the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, or with the distinction between clean 
and unclean, or with any other absolute and positive precept 
enjoined on the children of Israel ; but wisely refrained from 
imposing such onerous rites and ceremonies on the Gentile 
converts. In case, therefore, the Jew, on his repentance and 
faith in Christ, should desire to be baptized unto the Name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the remission of 
his sins, he is at full liberty to retain in his family the rite of 
circumcision, or any other Mosaic ordinance, without forfeit- 
ing his Christian character. This is no more than what St. 
Augustine himself, in his correspondence with Jerome, was in- 





* Augustine Opera, Bened. Edit. Epist. lxxxii: or, vol. 2, 143, ce. 
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clined to maintain on the subject of the Jewish controversy.” 
(Oxlee, iii, 324.) 

We are by no means prepared to gainsay such positions. 
In the transition state of the Christian Church, such an allow- 
ance was made, most assuredly. The great assembly, whose 
proceedings are recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles,did not undertake to say that Jews should not 
observe the Law of Moses, so far at least as it did not conflict 
with Christianity.* The Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren, 
legislated for the Gentiles only. The spirit of Christianity is 
lenient towards what may be called (not in the Romish sense) 
“ Evangelical Councils.”+ If an Israelite would observe cir- 
cumcision and the Passover, as such things ; 7. e., as things 
permissible, or requisite for himself alone, but not obligatory 
on others, we could not find it in our heart to condemn him, 
provided he was faithful in his observance of all Christian 
ceremonies, and added to the Law of his own code, that which 
Christ styled a summary and an epitome of all Jewish morals— 
a condensation of the Law and the Prophets; viz, the doing 
to others as we would they should do unto us. 

The Abyssinian Christians (who have manfully resisted the 
Pope, and his myrmidons, the Jesuits) still practice the rite of 
circumcision ;{ and we would a thousand times sooner endure 
an Abyssinian, who would tolerate us in dissenting from him- 
self, than a Romanist who will not allow us to dissent from 
him in any thing, without denouncing us as execrable heretics, 
and dooming us to a worse abode than Purgatory. And, the 
more especially, because the Romanist justifies his austerity, 
by the cunning Jesuitism of the Puritan, who, when arraigned 
for his uncharitableness and persecution, boldly rejoined, that 
while it was his undoubted duty to forgive his own enemies, it 
was by no means his duty to forgive the enemies of God.§ 
Such metaphysics, of course, afforded him a margin, wide 
enough for hatred unto blood, and death, and even hell; and 
that is all the most implacable bigot could desire. They who 
burned Archbishop Cranmer, and they who beheaded Arch-- 
bishop Laud, could join hands over such a platform with un- 
earthly glee. 


* Compare Bp. Kaye’s Justin Martyr, (p. 97, 3d edition,) for Sunday as a substi 
tution for the Sabbath. He says it was not at first. 
+ Compare Matthew xix, 12, and the first canon of the Council of Nice. 
t Geddes’s Ethiopia, p. 93.—The Copts, too, did once, and may now. Dr 
Field on the Church not certain about it.—Book iii, chap. 1; or, vol. i, p. 142. 
§ Christian Examiner, vii, 233. 
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Arr. V.—THE NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Project of a Canon for the Trial of Bishops, to be submitted 
to the General Convention of 1853. 


Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Lavriz. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. By Rev. Carvin Corton, LL. D. 
New York: Stanford & Swords, 1853. 12mo. pp. 306. 


Ir is not too soon for the attention of the Church to be 
turned to the triennial meeting of her General Convention, 
soon to assemble in the city of New York. There is one fea- 
ture in our Ecclesiastical system, to which we shall but allude, 
and that only on account of its practical bearings upon the 
working of that system. It is that same question, which, in 
affairs of the State, arrested the attention and divided the 
judgment of such men as Daniel Webster and John C. Cal- 
houn, down to the very close of their lives. It is the question 
of our National Government, whether as a simple consolida- 
tion of the people into an undivided unity; or, as a limited 
confederation of sovereign and independent States. And with 
all deference to Mr. Webster’s memory and ability, we do not 
regard the question as yet, by any means, so thoroughly set- 
tled as some seem to suppose. ‘To be a Unionist, religiously, 
and unto the death, is one thing. To be an absolute Consoli- 
dationist, is quite another thing. 

As a Church, the theory of Confederation has most prevailed 
among us. Members of our General Convention have come 
together, only at distant intervals, rather as the representatives 
of independent Dioceses, than as feeling the beatings of a com- 
mon heart, to provide against common dangers, and to pro- 
mote the common and great objects of the Church’s being. 
And so, after the adjustment of the frame-work of our system, 
the tightening of a screw here, and the loosening of a screw 
there, the oiling of pivots, a little examination of the boiler, 
safety-valves, &c.,—all which is often not done, without a 
good deal more noise of the “hammer,” and “the axe,” and 
the “tool of iron,” than was thought necessary in building the 
“ House of the Lord” in the olden time—the Church is again 
disintegrated ; the stronger Dioceses are left to repose upon 
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their strength, and the weaker to struggle on in helplessness 
and discouragement. The Churchis One. We all profess to 
believe in her Unity. She is one in name; one in theory ; 
one in organization. And we are perpetually exhibiting this 
unity in Apostolic Faith and Order, as, not based upon, but 
productive of, the truest expediency. But when we come to 
look at practical workings, at unity of aim, purpose, aggressive 
action, we have some things, if not to learn, at least to put in 
practice. 

Even the denominations about us seem to know pretty well 
what unity means. The Congregationalists, with whom paro- 
chial independency, entire and absolute, is almost the only 
fixed article of belief, have yet managed to get near enough 
together to raise fifty thousand dollars to promote a common 
cause at the West, and they bid fair to repeat the experiment. 
The Presbyterians, Old School and New, are both in session 
while we write, holding their Annual Assemblies ; and their 
reports show that they are at work in earnest. The Old 
School, alone, have had five hundred and fifteen missionaries 
in the domestic field during the past year, with an annual in- 
come of 85,665 dollars ; are free from debt ; and have a good 
working balance in the treasury ; while the New School body 
have determined to raise a church-building fund of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, for appropriation in the growing West. 
The Methodists, too, come together every year in Conference, 
not to fret and scold each other, and give vent to their pent 
up vials of heart-burning and wrath, but to compare notes, en- 
large plans, devise means, pledge to new efforts ; and the pul- 
sations of old John Wesley’s heart are speedily felt, from the 
St. Croix to the mouth of the Columbia. The “ Home Mis- 
sionary Society” had, at their last Annual Report, one thou- 
sand and sixty-five ministers in the field, five hundred and 
thirty-three of whom were in the Western States and Terri- 
tories, and with an annual income of over one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. ach of these bodies meet annually ; 
meet, not merely to tinker up their systems, but to work; to 
stir up the lukewarm ; to encourage and call forth the zeal of 
the large-hearted ; in other words, to promote united, effective 
action. 

The Church has something else to do, besides to sneer at all 
this. Something else to do, besides to cry out “the Temple 
of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord” are we. And one of 
the things, which we hope will engage her attention at the 
next General Convention, is, to make herself in earnest what 
she is in reality, one body in Christ. United, vigorous, efficient 
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action is what we want, and what we must have. And it will 
be, at least, a little consistent in us, to exhibit our Apostolicity 
by some such palpable proofs of it. 

We are aware that there are some things to be said in be- 
half of the Church, for her want of more of this united, 
aggressive action. Planted in this country asa branch of the 
Reformed Church of England, at a time when sectarian bitter- 
ness was at high tide ; distrusted, even by the fair minded, as 
almost necessarily allied to a political establishment ; deriving 
little increase from the swarming immigration pouring in to 
our shores from the old world ; gathering strength from with- 
out, mostly from the workings of the conservative element, 
which is, of course, tardy and reflective, though sure, in its 
operations ;—we say, that under such circumstances, the 
Church has had everything to contend with ; and she has con- 
tended with them, not altogether unsuccessfully. Her very 
strength has sometimes been to sit still. 

But what we wish to say is, that our present position as a 
Church, our past experience, and our future prospects, call for 
the wisest counsels of our wisest men. And if we have among 
us men baptized with the spirit of their Master—men of faith 
and prayer—men of far seeing sagacity and practical wis- 
dom—men of the firmness of Athanasius, and the boldness 
of Polycarp—men who would, if need be, like that noble old 
martyr, joyfully leave behind them their very bones bleached 
by fire, as testimony of their love to Christ—we say, if we 
have such men—and we doubt not we have—then, we 
say, these are the very men to be relied on, to meet the pre- 
sent emergency of the Church; and to act the part of Chris- 
tian Bishops, and Presbyters, and Laymen. 

None of our readers can have forgotten the common feel- 
ing of joy, and of exultant hope, that thrilled through the 
Church after the General Convention of 1835, when she grap- 
pled with her duty as a Missionary Church, and declared every 
member of herself to be a member of the Missionary Society. 
This was a period in her history of unparalleled numerical 
growth. Dr. Colton says, and statistics will bear out the as- 
sertion, that “the rate of her increase, compared with that of 
the population of the country, exceeded by much the increase 
of any other religious body in the same comparison.” Equally 
correct is he, in saying, that at about the year 1840 this rapid 
growth of the Church received a check. The multitudes of 
other names, ministers and people, who were being won to her 
attractive paths, suddenly began to diminish. The same au- 
thor says: “ Going on under the same general influences, and 
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at the same rate of increase, as from 1810 to 1840, the rate of 
doubling opposite to 1850, should have been not more than 
five or six years, instead of nearly seventeen.” We trust, 
however, and believe, that he has gone too far, when he says 
that “fifty years of her legitimate growth must be struck 
from the records of history.” 

Now, we do not believe that the rea/ growth of the Church, 
any more than of Parishes, is always to be estimated by arith- 
metic ; nor do we doubt that the Church, if she has grown less 
rapidly, has yet been, really, all the while, increasing in firm- 
ness and stability. Even defections, grievous as they are, have 
deepened perceptibly, and immovably, the appreciation of our 
true position, towards Rome, and towards continental infideli- 
ty. And yet, that there has been a most serious blow struck 
at Church progress, is indisputable. As one proof of it, aside 
from the statistics just alluded to, a large publishing house in 
New York,* at the period named as one of prosperity, found 
it for their advantage to bring out large editions of the best 
works in the language, on the doctrines and principles of the 
Church. There was a call for such works. The public mind 
sought after them. Out of the Church, and in the Church, 
men bought them, and read them. But those publishers tell us 
that, for some reason, or another, these works suddenly became 
a drug in the market ; and there they lie, now, lumbering up 
their shelves; or else are purchased by the trunk-maker, rather 
than for the public or private library. 

What the causes were, which suddenly arrested the progress 
of the Church, there is, we suppose, no dispute. As a Church, 
we were growing proud, as well as growing rapidly. We 
needed humbling, and we have been humbled. Whether the 
days of our humiliation and mourning are yet over, remains 
to be seen. We trust in God they are. Our largest dioceses, 
commanding the most important positions in the country, have 
been the scenes of painful, bitter events. The heart of every 
member of our communion, young and old, rich and poor, has 
quivered with emotion, as the most sacred things of Christ’s 
Kingdom have been exposed to the gaze and sneer of the world. 
Nor is this quite all. Doctrinal tendencies, ecclesiastical ten- 
dencies, esthetical tendencies, and morbid sympathies, have 
been busily at work, alienating the hearts of a few entirely 
from the Church ; and leading them to make shipwreck of the 
Faith. Nor have hearts always been true toeach other, even 
of those who voully believe, and wish to speak “the same 
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things.” All this we say, judging none, condemning none ; 
but because it is true ; and because it is necessary to explain 
the position in which the Church now stands. 

or has all this resulted in merely arresting the growth of 
the Church. Suspicion has taken the place of confidence as 
to many of our Church movements. Charitable contributions 
have been withheld. Our Missions have dwindled. One im- 
portant Mission, once dear to the hearts of thousands, hallowed 
by their prayers, and sustained by their offerings, has com- 
pletely died out ; and the last Annual Meeting of our Mission- 
ary Board at Boston was a fitting finale to the story of our 
shame and reproach. 

It is under these circumstances, that we look forward to the 
Triennial Convention of the Church, now soon to assemble ; 
perhaps the most important Convention since the organization 
of the American Church. Chase, the venerable presiding 
Bishop, Gadsden, and Henshaw, will be missed in the House 
of Bishops—and there is another, the traitor, who will also be 
absent. But God, in His kind providence, has strengthened 
the ranks of that body ; has signally interposed to the removal 
of the most important sources of alienation among us ; and we 
trust He will so incline the hearts of the members of that Con- 
vention, will “so save them from all error, ignorance, pride, 
and prejudice,” will “so direct, sanctify, and govern” them in 
their work, “by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, that the 
comfortable Gospel of Christ may be truly preached, truly re- 
ceived, and truly followed, in all places, to the breaking down 
of the kingdom of sin, Satan, and death.” 

It is our purpose to allude, briefly, but plainly, to a few of 
the more important topics which will doubtless come before 
that Body. We suppose we have wisdom enough, if not mod- 
esty, not todo it in a spirit of dictation. But, reaching as our 
pages do, every Diocese in the Church, and a large number of 
those who will be members of the Convention, writing in the 
consciousness of aiming at only one great object, and that ob- 
ject equally dear to those who may, perchance, give us their 
attention, it is our aim, by these suggestions, to secure, if we 
may, maturity of counsel, and thus, with God’s blessing, the 
greater good of His Church. 

The pamphlet at the head of our pages indicates that Canon- 
making is to be brought forward in Convention as a promi- 
nent subject. Of the origin of this pamphlet we know nothing ; 
and into the details of its thirty-four sections we shall not 
enter. Ofsome of them we doubt the propriety ; others seem 
to us open to serious objections. With the present dearth of 
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knowledge among us on the whole subject of Canon-Law, both 
with clergy and laity; so little does our Ecclesiastical organ- 
ization harmonize with that of the Mother Church, or with 
any part of the Church since primitive times, that our duty 
seems to be, to make our Canon-Laws as simple and few as 
may be ; to keep open a broad latitude for the exercise of a 
sound discretion ; to familiarize ourselves with great principles 
of Law, rather than fetter ourselves with innumerable petty 
details, made to hit individual cases; and then to trust to the 
wisdom of the Church to meet emergencies as they may arise. 
Beyond this, we are not, as a Church, prepared to go; and 
cannot go without exposing ourselves to perpetual temptations 
and dangers. 

If past Canonical enactments are defective, let them be re- 
medied wisely and promptly. But we do trust, that the armies 
of Satan and the inhabitants of the earth, will both see that 
the Convention of the American Church has some other 
business on hand quite as engrossing as the making of Laws 
for the trial of her Bishops; and having quite as much to do 
with the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. For never since 
the very day when Christ gave His final commission to the 
Church, were the terms of that commission more literally and 
imperatively binding than onus, and now: “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
A disposition, therefore, to occupy unnecessarily the time of 
the Convention with learned speeches, in order to secure 
special enactments for individual cases, will, we trust, be 
promptly met as it deserves. 


One subject which we suppose will come before the Con- 
vention in some shape or other, is that alluded to in the com- 
mencement of our remarks; the securing, in some way, of 
a more practical and effective unity for the accomplishment 
of the great objects of the Church. So imperious is the ne- 
cessity for this, so deeply and widely is the conviction of that 
necessity felt, that we beg there may be no mistake respecting 
it. The object, if not accomplished in one way, certainly will 
be accomplished in another. If the Church, as such, fails in 
her duty here, if she does not devise measures such as shall] 
represent the large capacity of the Church, and meet the present 
wants of the world, then our Missions will drag along in their 
present impotence, which can hardly be expected, or Christian 
Charity will undertake its duty in some other methods. 
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How this object is to be accomplished, is the great question. 
Whether, least probable of all, it shall be by Annual, instead 
of Triennial Meetings of our General Convention ; or whether 
by conferring fuller powers and more pressing responsibilities 
upon our present Missionary Board ; or whether it may pos- 
sibly be done by quickening the Missionary life of the Church, 
under our present modes of action—whatever the method 
chosen, more united and efficient action we must have. Now, 
the Missionary work, the great work of the Church, coming 
in, as it does, for only a mere broken fragment of the time of 
the Convention, and occupying but little of its attention ; left to 
the Annual Meetings of the Board; and these Meetings be- 
come a mere, cold, disheartening formality ; the whole business 
and responsibility, finally falling back on a Committee, neces- 
sarily local in its character and influence—here we have the 
real story of our Church Missions. Here is one secret of 
that shameful contrast in which we stand in respect to the de- 
nominations around us. It is not that the Church lacks 
wealth. In this respect, she is only behind the Methodists 
and the Presbyterians; and is little inferior to either of those 
denominations. It is not that there is not a large-hearted 
liberality among Churchmen. They do not, we admit, endow 
Colleges and Schools ; bequeath their Jarge estates to Church 
Institutions ; give their thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
to Church objects,—so freely as is almost constantly done by 
the sects around us. Look at Harvard, Yale, Amherst, and 
the Western College Fund. Still, Churchmen are beginning 
to do better. And they will do their whole duty, when we 
get ready to stop quarreling, and to resolve ourselves into a 
working body; and when the Church, as such, guides into 
healthy action that feeling of loyalty, which lives in every true 
Churchman’s breast, with all the quick perception of an instinct, 
and all the strength of a principle. United, vigorous, effective 
action in prosecuting the Church’s work, is one great object 
which we hope to see secured by our next General Con- 


vention. 


Another object, which we trust will come before that Con- 
vention, is the resuscitation of our Mission to the Oriental 
Churches. We are as firmly convinced as we are of any one 
unrevealed fact in the future, that that Mission is not hope- 
lessly dead. In some shape or other, that enterprise will come 
up again. And it is not too soon for the incipient steps to be 
taken. Our past history of that Mission, whatever else it may 
prove, proves that there is a large number of persons in the 
Church who appreciate thoroughly the importance of the 
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work there to be done. That effort, in the outset, was not the 
creature of sudden impulse. Whatever difference of opinion 
there has been, or is now, as to methods and measures, the 
cause itself rests on a deep-seated principle ; which time, and 
the events of the day, are only tending to strengthen. We 
cannot do better than to quote the following opinion of one of 
the most intelligent of American Churchmen, which has just 
fallen under our observation. “The condition of the Oriental 
Churches, and our duty in respect to them, is a subject that 
unceasingly occupies my mind, and fills me with regret and 
shame ; regret at their condition ; shame at our culpable dis- 
regard of it. * * * * ‘My spirit is stirred within me,’ 
when I think of their origin, their preservation, their poverty, 
and their future influence on the Mahometan and Pagan world 
around them, (especially the Armenian branch ;) and when I 
consider the sinister motive in part, and the dread effects of 
the congregational system upon them at some future day, 
honest to some extent, and praiseworthily zealous, together 
with the vast amount of wnalloyed good we might do them if 
we would,” 

This tells the story, in few words. The term “sinister” is 
used, as we suppose, to describe the methods which have been 
used by non-Episcopal missionaries to conceal, for the time 
being, the real character of their own ecclesiastical system from 
the Oriental Christians ; such as wearing clerical vestments ; 
using the Prayer-Book ; and making the sign of the Cross in 
Baptism. Empbhatically and publicly denied as these charges 
were, by their American Secretary at the time, and incon- 
sistent as such conduct must be pronounced to be, with a high- 
minded, ingenuous course of policy ; to say nothing of Christ- 
ian morality ; those charges have never been disproved, and 
we have evidence before us fully to sustain them. 

As to the “dread effects of the Congregational system” 
upon them at some future day, we find our own view thor- 
oughly confirmed in the recent action recommended to the 
Church Missionary Society of England, by its Secretary, the 
Rev. Henry Venn. The following is a part of a letter, 
addressed by that gentleman to the Bishop of London and 
published in the Annual Report for 1852: 


“In conclusion, though I have trespassed largely upon your Lordship’s time, I 
must venture to present this subject, in another, and, as it appears to me, most im- 

rtant point of view. It is a fact, which is too momentous to be passed over, 
that American Missionaries of non-Episcopal Churches have labored in the regions 
under review, with a very signal blessing from the Lord. They have multiplied 
their Stations in Asia Minor and Syria. They have numerous printing presses ; 
and are dispensing the Word of God and scriptural books in large numbers. Their 
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schools are numerous: already, very considerable numbers of Armenian and Greek 
Christians have placed themselves under their instruction, and have formed them- 
selves into Protestant communities. These and all other Protestant communities 
have been recognized in a recent firmén from the Sultan, and have received ample 

rotection, and have officers of government appointed to represent their interests. 

e Protestant movement is daily advancing throughout the East. Many appeals 
have been made to our Society, by Christian travelers and residents in those coun- 
tries, to send zealous and able Missionaries of our Church. Many of the non- 
Episcopal Missionaries themselves, and some of their Directors in America, have 
expressed a desire to see the Church of England taking a more prominent part in 
the Scriptural revival of these Churches. Is this a time for hindrances and checks 
to be thrown in the way by faithful members of our own Church? Jf our Mis- 
sionaries are held back, these alternatives are before us—one, that Protestant truth 
will be overcome and driven from the land, and these Churches will be shut up in 
their errors and darkness ; the other, that the Bible will prevail in the hands of 
non-Episcopal Missionaries, and that, together with the removal of the errors and 
vices of the Oriental Churches, the Episcopal form of government will be lost in 
the newly-formed Churches. 

“ The state of these lands isnot unlike that of the European kingdoms at the 
beginning of the Reformation. Shall the Reformation take the turn, which it did 
in England and Sweden, or that which it took in Germany and Switzerland ? 

“ I believe that the door is still open to the Church of England, and to her alone, 
to interpose for the preservation of that which we hold to be an apostolic discipline— 
by persuading the rulers of the Oriental Churches to take part in the blessed refor- 
mation which has commenced. 

“ T would very humbly submit to your lordship, and the heads of our own Church, 
whether a new commendatory epistle might not be sent, either through Bishop 
Gobat or some other messenger of our Church, to the Oriental Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities, to forewarn them of the danger before them, and to call upon them, for 
their own souls’ welfare, as well as for the preservation of primitive discipline, to 
follow the example of the episcopal reformers of our Church, of blessed memory, 
and to place themselves at the head of the movement for the ‘purification’ of 
their Churches. 

‘‘T submit this proposal advisedly, having the means of knowing, from those best 
acquainted with the state of things, that the measure is feasible, and that the 
Missionaries of different denominations would not look with an unfriendly eye 
upon its execution.” 


This is certainly very noticeable language as coming from 
the Church Missionary Society. A part of the extract we 
have italicized, as containing the gist of the whole matter. 
That we have a most important duty to discharge towards 
those old Churches, we have already determined by our past 
action. Sad, shameful enough it will be to us, as Churchmen, 
if the only American influences brought to bear upon them, 
in their depression, shall only tend, as they assuredly will tend, 
to the inevitable destruction of Apostolic Faith, as well as 
Apostolic Order. 

Indeed, it is remarkable, and yet not wonderful, how much 
of the simple fervor of primitive piety still lives among those 
old decayed Churches. A short extract from a work, which 
we have placed at the head of our pages, is as full of interest 
as of information. It is an account of Dr. Grant’s first Sun- 
day among the mountain Nestorians. It need not, perhaps, 
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be said, that Dr. Grant was a missionary of the American 
Presbyterian Board. 


“The prayers and chanting of the psalms were in the ancient Syriac, now an 
unknown tongue to all, save a very few of the priests. One of these translated 
the gospel for the day into the spoken language, and this was the preaching. Some- 
times this is accompanied with legends, of which there is no lack. It was a sacra- 
mental occasion, and the elements consecrated in the “holy place” were brought 
out by a priest and deacon. Each, in turn, received a morsel of bread from the 
priest, who held a napkin under the chin while he put it into their mouths; and 
they then drank of the wine, which the deacon held with similar care. In the 
whole service, there was no idolatrous adoration, not even kneeling to receive the 
elements ; but, on the contrary, an almost scriptural simplicity. 

“The priest first partook himself, and then offered the elements to Dr. Grant. 
Up to this time he had not communed with them ; but he felt that to decline now 
would do as much injustice to his own feelings as to theirs. For many months he 
had not enjoyed the privilege. God had led him safe, through many perils, to a 
people who had received the gospel from the apostles, and preserved its doctrines 
comparatively pure ; and, though the want of spiritual life was sadly manifest, he 
hoped some sparks of piety were yet burning on these altars. Though languish- 
ing, he could not regard the Church as altogether dead. His heart was drawn 
out to them in tender love, so that, to use his own language, ‘ seldom had he com 
memorated the love of Christ under circumstances more full of interest.’ The 
congregation, which had behaved with much propriety during the service, retired 
quietly at its close, and in passing out, each received a morsel of meat rolled up 
in a thin leaf of bread. This was a remnant of the Agapae (love-feasts) of the 
early Church. Throughout the day there was no noisy merriment, and no atten- 
tion to business, but a quiet stillness pervaded the village, such as he had seldom 
seen in more favored lands. Formerly, they are said to have put persons to death 
for traveling on the Sabbath. In the evening they assembled again at the Church 
for prayer, as they do morning and evening through the week, yet, unlike other 
places in the East, many repeat their prayers during the week at home. Before 
commencing, they kiss a small wooden cross, simply as an expression of faith in 
Christ; for they never regard it as an object of worship.”* 


Such is a part of the field, which the Providence of God is 
now calling the English Church and our own to occupy. On 
the truly Catholic basis, of the primitive Faith and primitive 
Order, must such a Mission be conducted ; precisely such as 
was sketched in the admirable “ Letter of Instruction” by the 
sainted Griswold. Such a movement will, we fear, revive all 
the enmity from without which our former Mission was forced 
to meet ; and hence, the indispensable nécessity of consum- 
mate prudence, as well as of unshrinking firmness, with which 
such an effort must be renewed, if it is to be successful 
abroad, and secure the confidence and codperation of the 


Church at home. 


Another subject, which will doubtless occupy the attention 
of the Convention, is the present condition of our Domestic 
Missions. We particularize this department, because the 
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Reports show that our F - * Missions are conducted with 
somewhat more efficiency. ut, the Domestic field presents 
a sorry picture, enough. The entire appropriations reported 
at the close of the year, ending June, 1852, amounting to only 
twenty-five thousand dollars! and only eighty-two Missionaries 
can we find,actually employed by the Domestic Board in the 
length and breadth of this vast field! to set off against the 
one thousand and sixty-five, sent out by the American Home 
Missionary Society. A gentleman now engaged upon the sta- 
tistical history of our country, uses the following language ; 
which shows something of the magnitude of the work before 
us ‘— 

“In a comprehensive view of the subject, we have before us a connected part 
of acontinent spreading over temperate latitudes from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and comprising three millions four hundred thousand square miles of 
that continent; and in its relative position the territory of the United States em- 
braces the middle or temperate latitudes, occupying very nearly on North Ameri- 
ca similar latitudes with, and in extent not materially differing with all Europe, and 
as will be shown in these papers, with a resident population amounting in 1850 to 
upwards of twenty-three millions, and increasing at a ratio of one-third decen- 
niallu, or, in plainer terms, gaining one-third in each ten years. 

“ This law of progressive population in the United States of North America, 
which any arithmetician can verify with the data afforded by the several decen- 
nial enumerations from 1790 to 1850, contains, we boldly assert, onx, if not the 
most important fact in the history of the world. The existing generation can, if 
it chooses, glance into futurity through the glass of experience, and prepare in ad- 
vance for sure consequences.” 


Take now the list of all our Parishes, and examine them 
one by one, as they stand reported; and see what many of 
the larger Parishes are actually doing in this great work. 
Those congregations, in many instances, comprise persons 
rolling in wealth ; some of whom spend, individually, upon 
their own domestic establishments, more in a single year, than 
the whole Church now contributes to our Domestic Board of 
Missions. 

We are perfectly aware that the difficulty is partly one 
which no General Convention can fully reach. The disease 
is not organic ; and we hope it has not yet become exactly 
chronic. It is not a broken limb; nor such a sort of plethora 
as engenders febrile excitement. It is not bandages, nor poul- 
tices, that is indicated. Nor is there such an absolute pros- 
tration of the system, as calls for stimulants alone. But what 
we do want, is healthy action in the right direction. Church- 
men are not niggardly nor mean. They sometimes pour out 
their money like water. But how is their zeal expended ?— 
that is the question. They do it in the erection of costly 
Churches, so as to secure architectural graces, and sometimes 
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questionable symbolisms, rather than free sittings for the 
poor, the lame, the halt, and the blind. And so these, for whom 
especially Christ came, and who will not come into our ele- 
gant, carpeted Churches, and would not feel at home there if 
they did, we turn over to the disciples of John Wesley, 
who build more capacious structures, at less than one-tenth 
the cost of ours. And what is more, those structures are well 
filled. Or, we leave the poor to the mad rantings of the infi- 
del socialist, who points in derision at our magnificent Chris- 
tianity, our elegant exclusiveness, and claims himself to be, 
par excellence, the poor man’s friend ; as he prates about the 
feudalism of the right of property, about a community of 
goods, and all that sort of Jacobinical thing. 

Against architectural proprties, God forbid that we should 
say one word. The old, b&rn-like, factory-like buildings, 
which disgrace so many of our larger towns and villages, plead 
for a truer Christian taste. But we are in danger of forget- 
ting that the Church is built, emphatically, of diving stones. 
“ Ye are God’s husbandry.” “ Ye are God’s building.” Better 
a thousand times, to gather into the fold of Christ, the poor, 
who form the great mass of our swarming and rapidly increas- 
ing population, even at the present sacrifice of every artistic 
grace, than to forfeit, hopelessly, their sympathies, and leave 
them and their children to become irreclaimably our enemies. 

Even the Romanists, who are no novices in this kind of tac- 
tics, understand, perfectly, how this matter works. Their 
earlier Church edifices are, almost always, plain, but capacious 
buildings. Their first object is, to get hold of, and secure the 
people. By and by, when they dare risk, and can afford it, 
come the massive walls, and buttressed towers, and fretted 
arches. When they really build Churches, they build for 
coming centuries. But Church-building is not the first thing 
they look after. A 

Let us see, too, in what sort of practical way the Methodists 
are dealing with this subject. Glancing over their papers of 
the day, we find such items as the following. Bishop Ames, 
returning from a recent visitation to the Pacific shores—(and 
they send their “ Bishops” there, while we talk about it)— 
writes thus: 


“I am well—shall reach New Orleans this evening, Deo Volente; thence to 
Indianapolis in about seven days, when I hope to hear from you immediately on 
= arrival. Church interests on the Pacific are prosperous—more so, on the 
whole, than I expected to find them. But several more ministers are wanted, 
both in California and Oregon ; especially a superior man for Market street, in 
San Francisco—unless one has been sent, of which I have no information. 

“Six for California, and two for Oregon, should be sent immediately, if they 
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can be procured. In the new territory of Washington, north of the Columbia 
river, we have but two ministers; two more are much needed. Governor Aber- 
nethy will pay $200 annually for the support of a single man, which will be 
enough, in addition to what the people will give him; and Amos Merrill, Esq., of 
San Francisco, will give a like sum to aid in supporting another missionary in 
California. Iam pleased to see our wealthy members begin to manifest this 
kind interest in the missionary cause.” 


And to show the kind of men, whom the Methodists send 
out as pioneers to the West, we copy a short extract from 
the report of one of them, just published : 


‘Between this place and the Sacramento, there lie the Trinity Mountains, 
which are so difficult to cross, that, for all practical purposes, the Valley of Shas- 
ta belongs to Oregon. A very enterprising gentleman, who recently obtained a 
charter for a road from Sacramento to the Oregon line, is reported to be cut off by 
the Pitt-river Indians, He started some eight weeks since, with a party of five, 
to explore the route, and is doubtless killed. We ought at once to send a man 
to occupy this place. [One is now there.] Before six o’clock on the morning of 
Saturday, I was again in the saddle: there were seventy miles to be retracéd be- 
fore ten o'clock on Sunday. On the ascent of the Siskiyou Mountain, the mule 
became disabled; the heat was intense, and she could scarcely be driven up the 
steep ascent. Once on the summit, the refreshing northern breeze revived her, 
and [ reached the Mountain House, in the Rouge’s River Valley, at4 P. M. Rest- 
ing for a couple of hours, I resumed the journey, intending to travel all night, if 
necessary. Perhaps it would not edify anybody to read the detail of a night’s 
travel in an Indian country, among wolves and grizzly bears. But still, the real 
life of your itinerants, in the outskirts of Christendom, should be known if it 
should be endured. Toward ten o'clock I could distinctly hear the footsteps of 
animals behind me, and in the darkness dimly see the form of two, but was una- 
ble to tell what they were. The poor donkey became excessively frightened, and 
with a speed that would have done credit to a race-horse, ran toward Jackson- 
ville. It is surprising how the apprehension of danger will banish the sensation 
of weariness. ‘Twice I lost the trail in the timber, and attempted to build a fire, 
but the wind was so high that I was obliged to extinguish it, or set the country 
on fire. In sweet communion with God, the night was spent, groping my way 
along in the dark, reaching Jacksonville by sunrise. The black wolf, when hun- 
gry, is extremely dangerous, and I rather promised myself to travel no more by 
night alone. Brother Hoyt had worked nobly during my absence—visiting the 
miners, distributing tracts, and otherwise preparing the way of the Lord. We 
had two services ; he preaching at 3 P. M., on ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God ; 
and myself ‘at 104 A. M., on ‘Glorying in the Cross.’ The house was full, and 
the Spirit of God attended the word. We shall be culpable if we do not furnish one 
or.two men for this vicinity. But it will cost something, and where are the men ?” 


Now, with such men in the field, it is not surprising that 
they are able to count a “ membership” of one to every twenty- 
one of the population of the United States ; and that they have 
vigorous, and extensive domestic Missions, among the Germans, 
the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welsh and the French of 
our own country. 

The fault in the Church in not laboring more efficiently in 
behalf of the poor of our country, does not always lie at the 
door of her ministry. “ Like priest like people” is not always 
true. We remember ourselves to have once witnessed the 
following scene ; and concealing names, vouch for the sub- 
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stantial correctness of the portrait, bating of course a little 
embellishment. A Clergyman of the Church, stationed in a 
densely populated town, had, after years of hard service, be- 
gun to witness visible fruits of his labors. On a pleasant 
Sunday, the seats of the Church were well filled, and the de- 
mand for sittings began to be greater than the supply. In his 
visitations among the poor, the Pastor had gathered a little 
troop of bright-eyed children into the Sunday School ; and as 
he had already, in various ways, won the confidence of the 
parents, these, too, began to come up to the Sanctuary on the 
Lord’s day, and the Pastor was delighted with the air of neat- 
ness in their persons and their dwellings, and the look of hope 
and courage which began to animate their countenances. 
But, instead of being welcomed at the Church by their better 
dressed neighbors, they found themselves looked upon as in- 
truders: and as a keen sensibility is not always confined to 
fine broadcloth, and silks and muslins, they went home from 
Church with another feeling than they came. 

The Pastor, seeing how things were operating, suggested 
to leading members of his parish, a plan for the enlargement 
of the Church, and the furnishing of an abundance of free sit- 
tings; and labored to show that the plan was both feasible 
and desirable. No sooner was he through, than up rose Mr. 
Tightscrew ; and begged of his respected Rector if, in the first 
place, his salary had not been promptly paid ; and, in the next 
place, who they were who were just now so particularly de- 
sirous to attend the services of the Church. The Rector 
gratefully acknowledged that the salary was all right; and 
proceeded to name certain families, in whose behalf he ven- 
tured for Christ’s sake to plead. There was Mr. Peter Lap- 
stone, Mr. Ichabod Sparks, Mr. Zachariah Badmanage, and 
others. Upon this, Mr. Broadacres was at once upon his feet. 
He must say, he commenced, that for his part, he didn’t see 
the force of the Parson’s proposition ; and as for Pete Lapstone, 
with his wife and ten children, and old Ike Sparks, the black- 
smith, whose face was as big as a full moon, and the door of 
whose hovel always reminded him of John Rogers’ picture in 
the Catechism,—they were a set of poor devils, and would 
never give the first cent to the Church ; and they had better 
go to the Methodists, or to the Baptists, where such folks be- 
longed. And besides all this, he continued, do you suppose 
that Mr. Rosewater, and Mrs. Rosewater, and the Misses Rose- 
water, will come to our Church, if we fill up the seats with a 
pack of loafers? This was a settler, and the Parson gave it 
up; though he forbore to reply that Mr. Rosewater started 
with being a dancing-master ; that Mr. Broadacres was once 
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little trouble to a modern reader, he Latinized his name into 
Hortibonus ; but afterward, with better taste, simply gave a 
Latin termination to the French word. In successive years, he 
annotated upon an immense number of classical authors ; and 
on some, for instance upon Persius and Polybius, his illustra- 
tions have not been superseded by the lapse of nearly three 
centuries. He relates, that when he offered him the first 
fruits of his toils, his father praised his zeal in the pursuit of 
learning, but begged that he would henceforth devote his 
chief, if not his only attention, to studies which throw light 
upon Holy Scriptures. Casaubon adds, that from this time 
he always endeavored to care for divine things, and to make 
every labor tend that way. In 1596, he removed to the Uni- 
versity of Montpelier. And here he began this diary, which 
serves as a foundation for our present remarks. For the last 
seventeen years of his life, this book is a full and satisfactory 
history. There is one gap, however, of about four years, 
which has not as yet been found, and is probably lost irrevo- 
cably to the world. 

A portion of this journal had been published in the edition | 
of -his epistles and miscellaneous works, compiled at Rotter- 
dam, about a century after his decease ; but much the greater 
part remained in manuscript, till the present editor, a Canon 
in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, caused it to be printed. 
This was the Church with which Casaubon and his son were 
successively connected, and where their manuscripts were de- 
posited. There is a valuable appendix added, principally from 
the letters of Casaubon. and his friends, and other contempo- 
rary documents, principally taken from the Rotterdam edition, 
which clear up many of the obscurities of the text. We may 
observe, that the Latinity of this looks more natural and easy, 
and bears more evidence of being the language of the writer's 
habitual thoughts, than almost any modern composition with 
which we are acquainted. In an age when every man of the 
least pretence to scholarship, clothed his ideas in an ancient 
garb, it is no great merit to write Latin without any very de- 
cided solecisms ; but the freshness of expression in these pages 
was most rarely attained. Here and there, it is true, there are 
phrases which would hardly pass all the critical tests of Crom- 
bie; but they bring out the mind of the writer fully and forci- 
bly, and are not classical simply because the ancients had no 
such conceptions. The habitual colloquial use of the Roman 
tongue, rendered it harder in those days to avoid all expres- 
sions below the Ciceronian standard, than it is now to elaborate 
them in the study. Occasionally, for a page or two, Casaubon 
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writes Greek, not so naturally and iiuently perhaps, but still 
with perfect familiarity, and with extraordinary command of 
his resources. 

Casaubon’s reputation became very great. The younger 
Scaliger, by universal consent, was the Prince of learning in 
that age. His erudition extended to every department of hu- 
man knowledge then cultivated. His haughty and imperious 
temper brooked no rival near the throne. Yet Scaliger con- 
descended to speak of Casaubon as only second to himself; 
and in an accurate and nice perception of the beauties of the 
Greek tongue, the latter was the superior of the two. An age 
of learning is an age of arrogance. The scholars of the six- 
teenth century treated each other with exceedingly little cer- 
emony. It is one of the principal charms of this diary to us, 
that Casaubon was free from any trace of this infirmity. He 
freely accords to every one his just meed of praise. The 
highest honors of learning did not corrupt his heart.. His mod- 
esty was not at all impaired ; and the charge, often made with 
too much justice against students, of neglecting the ordinary 
duties of the family and the home, cannot be laid at his door. 
He cheerfully laid aside his books at every call of his numer- 
ous household ; though such entries as these, “ Letter writing 
—friends—trifles—the greater part of this day has been lost— 
Lord have mercy on me,” show that he felt acutely the de- 
mands upon his time. This journal is a beautiful picture of 
most deep and unaffected piety. We would have our scholars 
learn from it how to sanctify their literary pursuits. Every- 
thing was begun, continued, and ended, with prayer to God. 
The beginning and end of the year, his birth-day, and other 
anniversaries of his family, are, each of them, commemorated 
by very much fuller entries than usual. The especial mercies 
which each brought to mind are enumerated with thanksgiv- 
ing ; and his own short-comings are mentioned with supplica- 
tions for grace and strength, and resolutions of amendment for 
the future. 

But to resume the narrative. Casaubon received the high- 
est honors of learning; but they seem to have been more 
showy than substantial ; for this diary contains abundant evi- 
dence that he was straitened in his pecuniary means up to 
the period of his settlement in England. From Montpelier he 
removed to Paris, in 1598, where he had the promise of a Pro- 
fessorship. Such was the intolerance of bigotry, that even the 
royal authority of his patron, the great Henry, could not se- 
cure a Protestant so important a position. A pension, how- 
ever, was granted, which was not always regularly paid. In 
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the year 1600, a private conference took place between the 
Bishop of Evreux, afterward well known as Cardinal Perron, 
a perverted Protestant, on the Roman Catholic side, and the 
celebrated Huguenot Du Plessis Mornay, on the part of the 
Protestants. Casaubon was one of the umpires appointed by 
the King. He was not satisfied with the doctrine of the Sa- 
crament as held by the Huguenots, and was candid enough to 
say that the appeal of their champion to the Fathers was not 
always sustained. On this is founded, in part, a severe charge, 
which we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. He was 
made King’s Librarian in 1603, though not without great op- 
position from the Romanists. De Thou, the learned historian, 
remonstrated with his majesty on the disgrace of refusing such 
an office solely on the ground of religion, and Henry, to his 
honor, remained firm in his intention. He was thus established 
in a position congenial to his habits and tastes. The kindness 
of the King continued without abatement throughout life. 

But his assassination, in 1610, left his Protestant friends, and 
among them, Casaubon, exposed to the cabals which are a 
sure attendant upon a royal minority. For several years he 
had been in correspondence with James I of England, who 
made repeated and flattering overtures to him to become a 
resident in his own dominions. These had not hitherto been 
seriously listened to, but now the troubles and uncertainties 
before him made him close at once with a renewal of these 
proposals. He came over in the train of Sir Henry Wootton, 
the English Ambassador at the Court of France, and was 
received by all authorities in Church and State with extraor- 
dinary consideration. James granted him at once letters of 
denization, and though he was a layman, conferred on him two 
prebendal stalls, one in the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, 
worth £2000 ; the other in Westminster Abbey, with other 
emoluments, and promises of still more in time to come. Not 
content with this, James gave him an order upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, written with his own hand, command- 
ing that Casaubon’s money should be paid before any debt of 
any sort whatever, not even excepting the claims of his Ma- 
jesty himself, “and his bairns.” 

The good natured monarch stood sponsor for one of his 
sons, and gave him his own royal name. _Is it at all surprising, 
that both in his epistles and in his diary, Casaubon applies epi- 
thets, and indulges in panegyric, which seem grossly exagger- 
ated to us, who know James only historically, as the wisest fool 
of his day in Europe. 

The principal ecclesiastics vied with their Sovereign in at- 
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tentions paid to the learned foreigner. Archbishop Bancroft 
died within a few months after his arrival, but not before he 
had given him substantial proofs of his esteem. The sainted 
Bishop Andrews, and Bishop Overall, then only Dean of St. 
Paul’s, continued in intimate association with him for the re- 
mainder of his life. This journal gives no countenance to the 
assertion of Mr. Hallam, that Casaubon was forced to devote 
himself to theology, because classical learning was not at that 
time properly appreciated in England. It is true, that a natu- 
ral desire to please a monarch who had done so much for him 
was an additional incentive to pursue theological studies, but 
his mind had always been strongly turned that way. Circum- 
stances had directed him into a different sphere, but he always 
delighted in the reading of the original Scriptures, and the Fa- 
thers, whom he is never weary in styling their best interpreters. 
As it was, he had always cultivated a more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with his favorite subjects, though his thoughts were 
unavoidably engrossed in secular labors, and he had often ex- 
pressed the ardent wish of his heart, that the time might come 
when he could give himself up entirely to sacred learning. 
And now, when an ecclesiastical benefice had been conferred 
upon him, notwithstanding his ineligibility as a layman, he felt 
deeply, that some return of a suitable kind was due to the 
Church. He accordingly engaged in animadversions upon 
the Ecclesiastical Annals of Cardinal Baronius, which were 
still far from completion at the time of his death. 

In the meantime, he published a little tract, which, had he 
done no more, would have endeared his name to English 
Churchmen. We allude, of course, to his celebrated letter to 
Cardinal Perron, written by command of the King, in reply to 
a very able, and we may add, venomous, attack by that ac- 
complished theologian, second only to Cardinal Bellarmin 
among Romish divines, upon the Catholicity of the Church as 
reformed in England. We hesitate not to say, that, to this 
day, nothing has been produced which contains a more clear 
or cogent defense of the Anglican Via Media, within less than 
twice its number of pages. It is surprising, that a document 
so valuable in itself, and so frequently alluded to in contro- 
versy, should still be almost entirely confined to the ponder- 
ous folio which embraces the miscellaneous works of its au- 
thor. We had, indeed, every reason to believe that it had 
never appeared in an English dress at all, until its publication 
a few years since, in one of our American periodicals. But 
we have since met with a version prepared in 1612, within 
little more than a year from its first issue. Both these trans- 
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lations, however, are so rarely to be met with, that they do 
very little toward extending an acquaintance with this glori- 
ous defense of the Church. The labor of an editor would be 
well bestowed in preparing this tract for publication in an ac- 
ceptable form, with notes and illustrations, such as might be 
wane from the pages of this diary, or from the epistles, and 
rom other contemporary sources. 

Casaubon lays down, with wonderful accuracy and precision, 
that middle path, so flippantly spoken of, and so seldom under- 
stood. In avoiding the Puritan extreme, he exhibits no Jurk- 
ing tenderness for any Romish corruption. On no point, and 
in no sense does he refuse to follow the primitive Church ; bat 
still claims the privilege of ascertaining what that early Faith 
really was. It seems, at first sight, somewhat remarkable that 
a foreigner, only very recently, and, as yet, most imperfectly 
acquainted with the English Reformed divines, should grasp 
the general tenor of their theology so firmly, and be able to 
give it such lucid expression. He says, at the conclusion of 
his letter, that the outline of his argument is, in great part, the 
King’s. If this be so, James is entitled to more praise for . 
soundness of judgment than has been generally conceded to 
him. The diary shows that Bishop Andrews was almost daily 
consulted. But, granting all this, still none but a mind trained 
in the thoughts of primitive antiquity, could have so presented 
the truth. The theological tone is that of whole pages of this 
journal. The whole temper of his mind was one of deference 
to the wisdom of past ages—not looking blindiy to them as 
though in themselves they were intrinsically superior to his 
own times, but regarding their accumulated treasures as so 
many guides in the settlement of present questions, which it 
would be foolish and sinful to reject. 

We would be exceedingly slow to believe that the author of 
this letter was ever in any serious danger of falling away to- 
ward Rome. Yet Mr. Hallam positively asserts, that besides 
several actual perverts, whom he enumerates, two more dis- 
tinguished than the rest, showed undoubted signs of wavering 
—meaning Grotius and Casaubon. 

On the case of Grotius, we are called upon to say no more, 
at present, than that we can hardly conceive how such a 
charge should be persevered in by any one who has read 
Archbishop Bramhall’s reply to Baxter on this subject. The 
publication which has furnished a theme for our remarks, is 
a still more conclusive confutation of the calumny as it affects 
Casaubon. On no point is his language more uniformly one 
and the same, than on the errors of Rome. From beginning 
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to end, it is one unmingled strain of abhorrence of all her cor- 
ruptions, and of her whole system, as he saw it working under 
his own eyes. It is true, we have learned of late that lan- 
guage only becomes the stronger as the victim becomes more 
and more inextricably involved in Papal toils, until, when the 
die has been cast, and the change made, he is the very first to 
assure the friends he has left behind, that increasing vehe- 
mence was only a sign of decreasing faith. But we appre- 
hend that Casaubon’s words are something more than this ; for 
they occur in a diary, never meant for any mortal eye, save 
his own, to look upon ; begun, continued, and ended, as its 
opening declares, and as every page testifies, as a means and 
aid in his preparation for the world tocome. It is impossible, 
under such circumstances, to suppose that his sentiments were 
other than here expressed. 

If any one assume, as Mr. Hallam seems to do, very fre- 
quently, that all the prominent English Divines, of the early 
Stuart reigns, were Romanists in heart or desire, or that the 
system of the Anglican Church is a sort of “ republican 
Popery,” (to use a phrase of his,) such a man is welcome to 
his opinions ; and we shall make no effort to change or modify 
them. To others, we would freely submit such passages as 
the following: Casaubon speaks of “that miserable Romish 
religion, which cannot be defended but by devilish lies.” He 
repeatedly thanks God, that amid many and various tempta- 
tions, he has been kept in “the Faith once delivered to the 
saints.” How powerful these temptations occasionally were 
we may gather from the following extract: “The chief nobles 
in France can testify, that I was invited by Clement VIII to 
Rome, that a stipend of eight thousand aurei was promised ; 
and all this without any detriment to my favor with the King 
of France. I have in my possession letters of Baronius and 
other Italian Cardinals and Princes. If I had had a venal con- 
science many purchasers of me have been long standing 
ready.” (Ephem. p. 1218.) He prays that “the earth may 
open sooner than that I should change my faith.” Alluding to 
the charge of his wavering in the Protestant faith, he calls God 
to witness that such wickedness had never entered his heart, 
(p. 276.) Indeed, it is very hard to see how any man of sense 
or learning could be much shaken, if many arguments were 
put as cogently as one he mentions by a Jesuit of distinction. 
It was in the city of Paris, in a sermon to honor the Virgin, 
upon one of her festivals not very long before Casaubon’s 
departure from his native country. In the course of the 
worthy father’s remarks, all the epithets were applied to her, 
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which Romanists are so fond of repeating. The blasphemy 
was defended by the same arguments as now; but, in one 
point, this preacher outstripped the imitation of later follow- 
ers. He gravely assured his auditors, that one of the temples 
erected by the Argonauts, typified the shrines to be afterwards 
erected to her glory ; and that she was the “unknown God” to 
whom altars had been raised in the ancient world. (Ephem. 
p. 727.) Whatever dissatisfaction might have been felt with 
Continental Protestantism, it is not likely that he would suffer 
himself to be shaken by such miserable stuff as this. 

Those who charge him with undue bias to Rome, do not, 
of course, fail to make the most of his refusal to endorse the 
Huguenot champion, in the discussion to which we have, in an 
earlier part of this article, already alluded. His dissatisfac- 
tion with French Protestantism, was principally on the score 
of its low tone on the doctrine of the Sacraments. His own 
reading had convinced his own mind that the Fathers held © 
higher views, on this point, than were common in those around 
him. He was so fully aware of his difference of sentiment 
from his bretheren, and so conscious of the odium which would | 
attach to him if he refused to sanction all that might be 
said by their advocate, that he both felt and expressed the 
most unfeigned reluctance to assume the position of an um- 
pire at all; and only yielded because it was impossible to 
refuse obedience to the King’s commands Now, we think we 
are entitled to draw an inference from his whole subsequent 
conduct directly the reverse of the one taken by his opponents. 
Be it remembered, that this conference took place ten years 
before his final departure from his native land. During all 
this time, he was looked upon with dislike, or at least suspi- 
cion, by Protestants, and was tempted, as we have seen, by 
most flattering offers from the Papists. His worldly interests 
would have been unquestionably advanced by his perversion— 
under a combination of circumstances so powerfully drawing 
him another way, if he remained attached to the Church of 
his Baptism, it seems most passing strange that any should 
venture to impute to him insincerity and hypocrisy. 

It is enough for us to know, that having had long and pain- 
ful experience of the extremes into which the professed fol- 
lowers of the Foreign Reformation had gone, and having 
witnessed the operation of Popery side by side with it, he em- 
braced and defended the Communion of our own Mother 
Church, and declared, over and over again, that she was the 
true Via Media between the two. Previously to this, he ex- 
pressed in his diary a strong desire that he might see Father 
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Paul Sarpi, and it occurs in a connection, which shows that 
it was on religion that he wished to consult him. The learned 
historian, who exposed so unmercifully the intrigues and chi- 
canery by which the Papal decrees were smuggled through 
the Council of Trent, would have confirmed his hatred of the 
Roman system still more. He was anxious to examine in 
person the actual condition and practical working of the Ori- 
ental Churches ; and to see how a continued protest against 
Western abominations were combined in those ancient 
bodies, with unyielding firmness in Catholic Faith and usages. 
What he desired and longed for, but hardly dared to hope he 
should ever be allowed to see, he found in the Church of Eng- 
land, a body ordered as among the Early Christians, with 
doctrines most closely akin to those he had long been familiar 
with on the pages of the Fathers. 

Decidedly the most interesting portion of these volumes, 
is that in which he records his impressions of her working, as 
she presented herself in some new aspect from day to day. It 
is the testimony of a foreigner, with all his national prejudices 
strong to the last, in behalf of a Church to which he had be- 
taken himself in the full maturity of his powers. And 
when he bore this testimony, he was, unquestionably, the 
most learned man in Europe. Scaliger the younger, was then 
dead ; and Grotius was a mere youth; and there are no other 
names as high as his own in the learned world. Let us de- 
scend somewhat more into detail. 

Shortly after his arrival in England, was the festival of St. 
Luke. Casaubon notes in his diary that he attended divine 
Service, and prays that “God may give them a better mind 
who are offended by this pious custom.” (A few days later, 
he mentions his presence at the Consecration of the Scottish 
Bishops, and adds: “How great was my pleasure—Lord 
Jesus save this Church, and give a good mind to our puritans 
(cathari) who sneer at such usages.” Again: “I attended 
in St. Paul’s, and besides other services witnessed the Holy 
Eucharist administered in a very different mode from ours in 
France. I embrace thee,O Church of England, with more 
and more affection, as day by day you seem nearer to the 
Church Primitive.” Pursuant to his custom, of making long 
and full entries on any special anniversaries, he records, at 
some length, his views and feelings on the New Year’s, after his 
arrival in England. After complaining that modern divines, 
so far from satisfying the inquirer on the mystery of the 
Eucharist, only leave in greater doubt than before; he goes 
on: “I see one class defending, with the most obstinate per- 
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tinacity, the grossest errors, under pretence of antiquity. 
Another, in their anxiety to keep clear of modern errors, make 
all things new. In order to take away abuses, they condemn 
the use of institutions the most holy, as I verily believe them 
to be, and take them away by their own individual authority. 
The authors of this reformation agree so admirably among 
themselves, that one is a wolf to another. Now with me, the 
very name of the Primitive Church has the greatest power ; and 
I am fully persuaded, that what it approved and consented 
unto, cannot rashly be rejected or changed. But again,—the 
manifest and truly anti-Christian tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rome terrifies me. I believe that thy almighty providence 
has brought me hither; for my spirit finds a repose in this 
form of religion wonderfully —— what it found in the re- 
ligion of my own country.” (Ephem. p. 807.) And again, a 
few days later: “I am become a partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ in the English Church, whose Liturgy having 
diligently examined, I approve entirely, and praise its order of 
ministration, as far beyond either that of France or of Geneva.” 
“I cannot,” he says on one occasion, “ sufficiently detest the. 
hatred of antiquity.” 

His notices of Bishop Andrews, are very numerous ; but 
unfortunately so brief and unsatisfactory as to add scarce 
any thing to the very little that is known of that sainted Pre- 
late. Some adjective of praise is almost always coupled 
with his name, which may serve to show the high esteem 
with which one, whom we have learned all to venerate, was 
held by the first scholar of the time. In one place he speaks 
of the Bishop as the very model of a theologian. These two 
learned men would seem to have communicated their various 
productions to each other, and to have lived in intimate and 
confidential intercourse. His youngest son, Meric, was con- 
firmed by his friend; and together with him, Casaubon re- 
ceived from the same hands the bread of life. This son, sub- 
sequently, became a Clergyman of the English Church. He 
was tempted by offers of great preferment under the Protect- 
orate of Cromwell to forsake her fortunes, but remained un- 
shaken. His faithful loyalty was rewarded at the Restoration, 
which, however, he did not long survive. His learning was 
great, but inferior to his father’s ; whose memory he defended 
in an elaborate treatise on the various slanders put into circu- 
lation against him. 

To return. It is not a little remarkable, that Casaubon, 
though his eyes were clearly opened to the manifold defects 
of Continental Protestantism, and the superior condition of 
the Church of England, still continued to the end of his days 
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to attend the French chapel, under Huguenot administration, 
and even to receive the Communion in it. All his family did 
the same, except Meric, who was educated as an Englishman. 
This is accounted for, in part, by his want of practical acquaint- 
ance with our tongue. He had learned to understand it in 
books, even before he crossed the Straits; but complains, 
many times, that he was unable to follow it in spoken discourse. 
“ Would to Heaven,” are his words, “ that through a thorough 
knowledge of English I might become an Englishman on that 
point ;” 2. e., of a nglish service exclusively. 

The question of the Ministerial commission, its origin, and 
channel of transmission, never, apparently, presented itself to 
his mind. He looked upon Episcopacy as undoubtedly apos- 
tolic and primitive ; and, speaking of the book of Saravia, (re- 
published in translation a few. years ago,) he says that Beza, in 
contending for ministerial parity, wandered as far from Calvin 
as he had done from early antiquity. But he had evidentl 
formed no definite idea as to the limitations within whic 
authority to minister in sacred things may be conveyed ; and 
therefore, saw no impropriety in attending the imperfect rites 
of the French chapel ; particularly, as he says, he would have 
given ground for scandal by his uniform absence. The ques- 
tion of the validity of foreign Protestant Orders, does not seem 
to have been thought of, and whatever conclusions may be 
drawn, it is evident from the diary, that the English theolo- 
gians of his acquaintance never suggested it to him. 

The disease, of which Casaubon died, was the stone, which 
fatal to so many of the early scholars and divines. 

he entries in his Journal, during the last few months of his 
life, are, unfortunately, in many cases, obliterated, or made un- 
intelligible by lapse of time; but enough remains to evince 
the pious disposition with which he looked forward to the ter- 
mination of his earthly career. The disease was not yet fixed 
upon him, but only threatened, when he thus writes on the 
last new year of his life : “ Thy unspeakable goodness brought 
me to the light from the best of parents; most kindly has it 
cherished me and brought me to this day. Not a day has 
passed in which some proof of thy infinite mercy pines & me 
has not been manifested. Thro’ Thee I have attained the ed- 
ucation of a scholar ;—Thro’ Thee the power of learning and 
profiting in my studies was given. Thou hast given me-a 
wife, with whom, in the truest affection, I have lived many 
years. Thou hast crowned our board with many children ; 
Thou hast caused that I, who had nothing to recommend my- 
self, should become known to two of the greatest monarchs 
of the world, and sustained by their bounty should live, not in 
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obscurity. Thou hast granted me to attain a name among the 
the learned ; such as has not fallen to the lot of many, more 
truly furnished with natura] parts and acquired erudition. 
Time would fail, O, my God, if I should strive to enumerate 
thy loving kindnesses.” (Ephem. p. 1030.) 

He proceeds to pray for Grace, more and more to improve 
these blessings; and speaks of those who inveighed against 
him from every quarter, because he had written to prove that 
Kings were not to be slain at the bidding of one who claimed 
universal empire ; and prophesies that when the work which 
he had in hand should be finished, (alluding to his animadver- 
sionson Baronius,) the clamors would be redoubled. “ But all 
my hopes are in thy aid and succor. I have ever striven in 
my insignificant writings to defend the cause of truth, and 
therefore of true piety, as far as .I can understand it. I have 
always known that nothing good can proceed from me, unless 
thou shouldest enlighten my mind, form my thought, and 
guide my pen. Because I have always referred my labors to 
the glory of thy name, and the advocacy of thy truth, I be- 
lieve, most merciful Father, thy blessing will not be wanting 
to my weak endeavors.’ (Ephem. p. 1031.) 

A month or so later, his declining health inspires him with 
great fears as to the result ; but still he is thankful that not a 
day has elapsed in which he has not written at least a line. 
This consolation is soon denied him. Day after day he is 
forced to lament his inability to labor. On the 16th of June, 
1614, occurs his last entry in his own hand. He speaks of 
the intensity of his sufferings, but adds: “It is right; it is 
just ; because it is thy will, O Lord. Grant me patience, and 
alleviate my torments, if it pleases thee. But I see my studies 
are ended, unless the Lord decide otherwise. Thy will be 
done, O God.” 

Two more entries occur in the hand of another, of no ac- 
count. His physician, Raphael Thorius, (such is his Latinized 
name—we do not undertake to give the English equivalent,) 
has given a narrative of his last hours. His torments, he says, 
were equal to those of any martyr, and borne with the same 
resolution. The least cessation of suffering caused his heart 
to overflow with gratitude. He breathed nothing but perfect 
resignation to the Will of Heaven, only regretting that the 
Ecclesiastical history which had been begun to the glory of God, 
and for promoting concord among Christians, should be un- 
finished. Yet immediately he found fault with this language, 
as if he feared that there would be too few who could further 
the kingdom of Heaven by a similar work. When his family 
affairs were arranged, his farewell spoken to his friends, he 
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closed the history of his life by that solemn Feast with which 
the Saviour of the world testified his fellowship with his own, 
and their communion with one another. On the table being 
removed, thanks returned, prayer offered up by a friend pre- 
sent, this very great man bared his head with his own right 
hand, that all his members might unite in worship of God, 
and breathed out his soul into the hand of his Creator. (Ephem. 
p. 1249.) This was on the last day of June, in the year be- 
fore mentioned. Seventeen years later a monument was 
erected to his memory by Bishop Morton, of Durham, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Casaubon is the first of three very learned men bred up in 
foreign Protestantism, who, in the course of a century gave 
in their testimony to the superior excellence of the Church of 
England. Grotius was prevented by the circumstances of the 
latter portion of his life, from entering her Communion himself, 
but he left it in charge to his family to do so. Towards the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Grabe, a very learned 
Prussian, came over to England, to enjoy privileges which 
were denied him in his country, to be in connection with an 
apostolic ministry, and in a Church ordered like that of anti- 
quity. He took Orders, and devoted his time and talents to 
labor for her advancement. He lived in the closest intimacy 
with Bishop Bull, whose works he edited. 

Now it is no small testimony to the weight of her claims, 
that three men, so preéminent in erudition, should have over- 
come the prejudices of birth and education so far, as to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of a Communion confined to another 
and very different people. The Anglican Church is the very 
reflection of the English mind. Southey never uttered a more 
indisputable truth than when he said, that he is only half an 
Englishman who is not a Church of England man. This 
strong nationalism is no small obstacle in the way of a 
foreigner. To him she presents, at first sight, the appearance 
of a mere insular peculiarity, of a people whose language is 
preéminently difficult, whose manners are cold and repulsive, 
and whose whole temper of mind and tone of thought, are 
most strange and diverse from all to which he has been ac- 
customed. What is that element in a system which thus 
attracts so powerfully in spite of such drawbacks? What 
but the basis of eternal and universal truth? May not such a 
Church be the medium, through which long estranged Com- 
munions shail, in the fulness of time, be again made one, in the 
unity of the one Holy Catholic Church of our Lord and Saviour ? 

But this would open up a question which we have no space 
to discuss at present. 
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Art. VIL—MACAULAY AND ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 


1. Macaulay’s History of England, from the Accession of 
James II, Two vols. 8vo. New York, 1849: Harper & 
Brothers. 


2. Macaulay’s Essays. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


Dovstiess Mr. Macaulay has written a great history, em- 
phatically a great history, in his own peculiar and attractive 
style ; and one that will command the attention of more 
readers than any work of its kind that has appeared for many 
years. Yet in spite of the “furor” that it has excited in its 
favor, and of the encomiums that have flowed in upon it from 
all quarters, the history itself is far enough from being a relia- 
ble one. There is in it, too much of the mere reviewer, and 
too little of the careful narrator; too much of the partial 
critic, and not enough of the calm philosopher. As in his . 
reviews, so in his history, he is too fond of startling his read- 
er by bold denunciation, or of delighting him with beautiful 
description, to be always truthful. At times, his sentences, 
though separately they cannot be contradicted, yet, in their 
combination, they leave an impression positively false. 

Macaulay has been for a considerable time before the pub- 
lic ; and we take him up now, simply to exhibit the character 
which he has studiously persisted in trying to fasten upon 
Archbishop Cranmer. There is not in his History of England, 
so full a description of Cranmer as we find in his Review of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History; but the few remarks are 
dictated by the same unfair spirit, and with the same apparent 
intent. 

He says of him, “Saintly in his professions ; unscrupulous 
in his dealings; zealous for nothing ; bold in speculation ; a 
coward and a timeserver in action ; a placable enemy and a 
lukewarm friend ; he was in every way qualified to arrange 
the terms of the coalition between the religious and the worldly 
enemies of Popery.”* This charge is so sweepingly asser- 
tive, and yet so destitute of facts to support it, that we must 
turn to the before mentioned review, to discover the founda- 
tions on which the writer rests, in his attempt to blacken the 
reputation of the Archbishop. 


* History of England, Harper’s Edition, Vol, I, p, 48. 
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In the review we find accusations made, with a positiveness, 
and a particularity, that are truly appalling to the honest 
friend of Cranmer ; and yet in a style completely convincing 
to the ordinary reader. We shall notice a few of these asser- 
tions, so strongly fortified in their own dogmatism as to seem 
to be almost unassailable. 

“Cranmer rose into power by serving Henry in a disgrace- 
ful affair of his first divorce.”* True, Cranmer was first 
brought into notice, by means of Henry Eighth’s divorce from 
Catharine, his brother’s widow; but that he did not “ serve” 
Henry, in the sense that Mr. Macaulay aims to convey, the 
facts plainly show. Two gentlemen of the King’s Court, 
chancing to spend a night at Waltham, met there an old col- 
lege friend. It was at the time when the excitement about 
the divorce was at its height ; and just after the dilatory and 
shuffling conduct of Pope Clement VII,to whom Henry had 
applied for a dispensation dissolving the marriage, had mani- 
fested plainly his ultimate intention. This friend, a divine, 
and known to be a modest, but studious man, freely conversed 
with them upon the news of the day ; and very naturally the 
conversation turned upon the contemplated divorce. He told 
them that he saw no need of applying to the Pope to dissolve 
the marriage ; for it seemed to him, that the first point to be 
decided was, whether it was incestuous; and that could as 
well be decided by referring the question to the Universities 
and eminent Divines and Canonists as to the Pope. The Col- 
lege friends separated ; and the conversation was probably 
forgotten by the old divine. Not so with the courtiers. 
They mentioned it to the king ; who was struck with its feasi- 
bility and propriety ; and after acting upon the hint, called the 
suggestor, Thomas Cranmer, from his office of Lecturer in 
Theology at Cambridge, to London. Do the facts in this affair 
cast a shade over the reputation of Cranmer? Can it be said, 
he rose into power by “serving” the King in his disgraceful 
affair of his first divorce ? 

“He promoted the marriage of Anne Boleyn with the 
King. On a frivolous pretence he pronounced it void.”f 
That Anne Boleyn was unjustly murdered, facts now clearly 
show ; but that Cranmer was concerned in it, is the very thing 
to be proved. So far from this being true, the King, knowing 
the opposition that he would meet with from Cranmer, if he 
were near, ordered him to Lambeth and forbade his appear- 





* Carey & Hart’s Ed. of Macaulay’s Essays, p. 71. + Ib. p. 71. 
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ance at Court. But did Cranmer desert her? From thence, 
he wrote to the King on her behalf, asserting his belief in her 
innocence. But all was in vain, and she was condemned 
Anne wishing, it would seem, to remove all hindrances to the 
divorce, confessed that she had been pre€éngaged to another ; 
and on that ground Cranmer, as Primate, was compelled to 
pronounce the divorce. No higher compliment can be paid 
to her, than the prevalent conjecture, that from her conduct 
on this occasion, was suggested to Shakespeare the touching 
exhibition of love shown by Desdemona when dying. 

Emilia. O sweet mistress, speak. 

Desdemona. A guiltless death I die. 

Emilia. Oh! who hath done this deed ? 

Desdemona. Nobody. I myself—farewell. 

“He attached himself to Cromwell, while the fortunes of 
Cromwell flourished, and voted for cutting his head off when 
the tide of royal favor turned.”* Yes. Cranmer did attach 
himself to Cromwell in his days of prosperity ; and he was 
the last to desert him in his troubles. Cromwell had fallen 
under the severe displeasure of the King; and there were not. 
wanting those who preferred charges of treason against him. 
He was presented by means of his own iniquitous bill of at- 
tainder which, in his case, was passed by both Houses. By the 
rules of those days, he had been guilty of what was consider- 
ed treason. Though Cranmer, while judging him, could give 
no other decision ; he yet wrote to the King on his behalf, and 
exerted himself so strenuously, that his enemies began to hope 
that the sinking of the one, would draw the other in its vortex. 
But fate had not so decreed it. Cranmer had a great and 
7 work to perform, which, as yet, was but partly accom- 
plished. 

“When Henry lived, he (Cranmer) condemned to the 
flames those whv denied the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
when Henry died, he found out the doctrine false. Intoler- 
ance is always bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of a man, 
who thus wavered in his mind, excites a loathing to which it 
is difficult to give vent without calling names.”+ Cranmer 
undoubtedly was a man who lived in the sixteenth century ; 
and in common with the men of that day, the best as well as 
the worst, not even excepting the Puritan fathers of a much 
later day, thought it no harm, but a duty to God, by persecu- 
tion to convert men to the true faith. But Mr. Macaulay in- 


sinuates a good deal more than this, as he says; “ When 
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Henry died he found out the doctrine false.” He hints, what 
he dares not openly affirm, that self-interest, or a slavish fear 
of Henry, prevented him from openly espousing a doctrine 
which the King opposed. The truth is, that he did, openly 
and boldly, long before Henry died, take ground against this 
Romish error. When the “Six Bloody Articles” were first 
brought forward in Parliament, Cranmer and his friends openly 
opposed them, against Lee and Tunstal on the Romish side. 
And even after Henry had declared himself for them; had 
appeared in the House, by his presence to put down all oppo- 
sition to their passage, even then did this “supple, timid, in- 
terested courtier,” whose “ only object was self-preservation,” 
this “ coward and time-server in action,’ as Mr. Macaulay 
calls him, bid defiance to the King, and his power ; and with 
bold words, fearlessly oppose those Articles, whose first prop- 
osition was a declaration of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

“ Found out the doctrine false.” Cranmer was a Reformer ; 
and, like all the Reformers, his progress towards truth was 
gradual. “First the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” The progress of the Continental Reformer, 
Luther, is marked by the same “finding out.” But Cranmer 
“wavered” in his views and progress! To the careless ob- 
server, the tide seems to waver, and at times to recede; but 
its advance is sure. So withCranmer. He wavered like the 
tide of the sea, onward and onward, but never backward. 

“ When Somerset wished to put his own brother to death, 
without even the form of a trial, he found a ready instrument 
in Cranmer.”* He was condemned by a bill of attainder, the 
usual course in those days; and Cranmer could have been no 
more an instrument than the members of Parliament, even if he 
voted with them. 

“Tn spite of the Canon Law that forbade a Churchman to 
take any part in matters of blood, the Archbishop signed the 
warrant for that atrocious sentence.” t 

The bill received the royal assent; and as the King, Ed- 
ward being a minor, was governed by a Council, appointed by 
his father, the members of that Council signed it. Cranmer 
was one of that Council. 

“When Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, his de- 
stroyer received the support of Cranmer in his attempt to 
change the course of the succession.” 

The facts are as follows: Edward VI, fearful of leaving his 
reformed kingdom under the sceptre of a Romish Queen, 
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wished to annul the will of his father, Henry VIII, and to give 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey. All of his Council but Cran- 
mer he easily brought over to his views. Cranmer alone re- 
fused, and withstood the efforts of all, till the arguments of the 
Judges, and the entreaties of his own royal pupil, over-per- 
suaded him. We shall not attempt to justify him in this, but 
while condemning, let us see if the circumstances under which 
he acted will not clear him from Mr. Macaulay’s insinuations. 

By degrees, Cranmer had been made to see the evils and 
errors of Romanism ; and the larger portion of his life had been 
spent in attempts to transform England to a Protestant coun- 
try. It was the object for which he had lived, and in its cause 
he was willing to die. The act of the King would.establish 
upon the throne a sovereign favorable to the Reformation, un- 
der whose rule Cranmer could expect that the principles and 
truths which he loved would be firmly established, and safely 
handed down to future ages. On the other hand, there was to 
be sustained one whose title was doubtful, whose strongest 
wish was to restore England to the Papal power, shrouding 
the dawn of the true religion that had begun to cast its reviv-. 
ing beams over his country, in Papal superstition and ignorance. 

ith these two alternatives before him, when the learning of 
the first legal talent assured him of its lawfulness; when his 
monarch, from his death-bed, made a last appeal to the love he 
bore to his God and King ; can we help sympathizing with him 
for the circumstances under which he was compelled to de- 
cide? But “he gave his support to Northumberland.” True: 
for Northumberland supported the King; and in yielding to 
Edward he must support the efforts of the other. But love for 
him was not the cause, as Mr. Macaulay insinuates. 

“ The plot failed ; Popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted. 
Most people look on his recantation as a single blemish in an 
honorable life; the frailty of an unguarded moment. But, in 
fact, it was in strict accordance with the system on which he 
had acted. It was part of aregular habit. It was not the first 
recantation that he had made, and, in all probability, if it had 
answered his purpose, it would not have been his last.”* What 
a tissue of untruths! “The plot failed; Popery triumphed, 
and Cranmer recanted.” Cranmer awoke, stepped out of bed, 
and was burned at the stake. There is just as much connec- 
tion between his stepping out of bed and being burned, as 
there was in the mere triumph of Popery, and his recanta- 
tion. Both are separately true ; nor, of course, could he have 
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been burned at the stake if he had not stepped out of bed ; but 
what then? It reminds us of the old lady, who knew some- 
body was to die, because the mirror fell and broke into pieces; 
for she said she had always noticed that when one fell and 
broke, somebody died after it. Or, as the old bard has it: 


 Glendower. At my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets, and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundations of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 
Hotspur. Why, so it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat had 
But kittened, though yourself had ne’er been born. 


But Mr. Macaulay says that the recantation was part of a 
regular habit ; that it was not the first recantation he had 
made. Strange, indeed, if it was a regular habit, that_he did 
not accept the first offers he received. hy do violence to the 
system on which he had always acted ? and wait to be con- 
demned, and then remain for more than a year in prison, while 
the fires of Smithfield were raging with an awfu. fury before 
him? If Cranmer ever had recanted before, it is strange that 
this model historian does not record it, and the circumstances 
attending it. The compactness and force of the sentence 
might have been injured ; but it would have possessed a little 
more weight and strength. 

Let us look at the facts under which this recantation was 
made. Mary was on the throne ; Popery triumphant ; Ridley 
in the tower; Bishop Hooper, and many others, in prison ; 
and true Protestants flying from their country, when a sub- 
dean celebrated mass in Cranmer’s Cathedral—the Cathedral 
of Canterbury. The report that Cranmer had authorized it 
flew through the city, and soon reached the ears of the old 
Archbishop, who was living almost alone at Lambeth. In- 
stead of bowing before the storm that he saw gathering, by si- 
lently letting the impression upon the minds of the people 
reach the Court, he immediately contradicted the slander in 
the most public manner, and drew up a paper expressing his 
Protestant views upon the subject, condemning the Romish er- 
ror, and thoroughly proving its unscripturalness. The Coun- 
cil summoned him before them. When questioned, he ac- 
knowledged the paper to be his, and boldly told them that his 
intention was to enlarge it, affix to it his seal, and put it upon 
the doors of St. Paul’s, and the other Churches. Of course, 
he was committed to prison ; and from thence he wrote aman- 
ly letter to the Queen, giving his reasoris for denying the Pope’s 
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authority. After a confinement in the common jail of more 
than a year’s duration, he was cited to appear before a Com- 
mission appointed to examine him, where the boldness of his 
demeanor, and his triumphant answers to all that was said, 
prove him a worthy associate of Ridley and Latimer, who were 
examined about the same time. Again he was called before 
the Papal Commissioners, where, with the fate of Latimer and 
Ridley before his eyes, he as fearlessly battled for the truth, 
and disdainfully rejected the promises that were made to in- 
duce himtorecant. Markit,reader. This is “the coward” ! 
the “time-server”! whose “ only object is self-preservation” ! 
one “who is so fond of recanting, that it is the system on 
which he has acted till it has become a habit to him”! We 
dare use our author’s words in reference to this libel on the 
dead, that “ it excites a loathing to which it is difficult to give 
vent without calling foul names.” “1 thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching me that word.” 

The charge of treason, which was first brought forward, was 
changed to that of heresy; and of this Cranmer was found 
guilty, and condemned to die. Mary, thinking that if he could - 
be induced to recant, it would be a stronger blow against the 
Reformation than his mere death, changed her course of con- 
duct. For cruelty, she used kindness ; instead of disregard- 
ing his wishes, she respected his feelings; removed him from 
prison; gave him greater liberty ; treated him kindly—and he 
recanted. We know not what offers were made to induce 
him thus to act; but surely an old man, whom neither opposi- 
tion, nor imprisonment, nor persecution, nor the certain pros- 
pect of death, could move; and yet who, after being spirit- 
broken by long confinement, did yield to the power of kindness 
—such a man was not an ordinary apostate. His old age pleads 
for him, and the circumstances of his case are not to be forgot- 
ten. They who, unlike Peter, have never swerved, may cast 
the first stone. 

He recanted. Haste was now requisite, lest the true heart 
of the old Bishop should once more assert its power; and he 
should declare the recantation false. Immediate orders were 
given for the sacrifice. ‘To complete the triumph of his ene- 
mies, his disgrace must be known from his own lips; and a 
place was prepared in St. Mary’s, that he might be seen by all 
in this final act of self-condemnation. His funeral sermon is 
being preached. Cranmer is in tears. That brow wrinkled, 
and that head whitened by the frosts of more than sixty-four 
winters, hides itself for. very shame. That tongue, which his 
enemies believe will publish its own disgrace, is pleading with 
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the Saviour for forgiveness, and for strength to support him 
in this his last resolve. When called to declare his belief, he 
pronounces the whole recantation rejected ; and with a loud 
voice, and with a flood of tears pouring from his eyes, he 
pleads in prayer to God for his forgiveness. Interrupted by 
the disappointed and enraged priests, he is dragged to the stake, 
where he again disavows his recantation ; and as the flames 
kindle under his feet, thrusting his right hand into the fire, he 
exclaims, “ this wicked hand hath offended! this wicked hand 
hath offended !” 

Thus died Archbishop Cranmer. He had his faults. But 
looking at what the Church, Christianity, and Civil Liberty 
owe to him, we can well afford to confess, that they were the 
faults of the age, that stained the life of this noble man. His 
life was not the night, dark, and illumined here and there only 
by a few feeble glimmering stars; it was the day, clear and 
bright—a few clouds scattered over the sky—darkest in the 
west, but beneath, a beautiful and glorious sunset, foretelling 
a happy resurrection. 

He was not, as Mr. Macaulay says, “a supple, timid, inter- 
ested, courtier; a coward, zealous for nothing, and a time- 
server.” The stand which he took against the six Articles, 
opposing them, even when Henry appeared in person to sup- 
port them; refusing to leave the House at the King’s com- 
mand ; replying, “It is God’s cause that keeps me here, not 
my own ;”—his strenuous opposition to the sacrilegious appro- 
priation of the wealth of the monasteries to the King’s use ; 
his conduct, when, to oppose some measures brought forward 
by his enemies to crush the young Reformation, he, unorder- 
ed, forced his way into the King’s presence, remonstrating 
against them with such ardor as to draw on him the frowns of 
one whose disapprobation was certain death ;—his boldness at 
his examination and trial ;—his willingness to take the front 
rank, the post of danger in the war then waging between the 
Romanists and the Reformers—all this gives to Mr. Macaulay 
a triumphant contradiction. 

Cranmer, naturally a reserved man, loved retirement rather 
than public life, and being of an amiable disposition, showed 
no great decision of character in his own cause. But when 
Religion was involved, when the progress of the Reformation 
was at stake, then, indeed, governed by principle, he risked his 
influence with the King and often jeoparded his life, rather 
than allow the Reformation to retrograde. For this, his dar- 
ling object, and for which he seems to have been especially 
raised up by Providence, he more than once braved every 
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danger. In spite of his few faults, he stands forth among the 
men of his time, worthy the admiration and the gratitude of 
all. What epithet is too severe, with which to brand the man, 
who writes the history of the English Reformation for English- 
men; and strives to dim the lustre that gathers eternally 
around the honored name of Archbishop Cranmer ! 

Mr. Macaulay may well say, that “facts are the dross of 
history!” He certainly uses them like dross; and gathers from 
his own prejudices and imaginings, materials with which to 
construct his showy fabric. His History “begins in the 
novel ;” whether it will end in the Essay, remains to be seen. 
In his Article on History, he unfolds his views, as to what a 
history should be ; and how the historian should write. In 
speaking* of the use of the imagination, he says: “ Yet he 
(the historian) must control it so absolutely, as to content him- 
self with the materials which he finds, and to refrain from sup- 
plying deficiences by additions of his own.” Exactly so; and 

e might have added, 
“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us; 
And foolish notion.” 

He goes on: “a little exaggeration, a little suppression, a 
judicious use of epithets—a watchful and searching skepti- 
cism with respect to the evidence on one side, a convenient 
credulity with respect to every report or tradition on the 
other, may easily make a saint of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry 
the Fourth.”+ He might have continued, and a villain of 
Cranmer. 

In this last quotation, Mr. Macaulay intimates that even in 
his judgment, there are two sides to questions in history. And 
hence the inference, that, on such questions, the imagination 
should be tabooed, and kept in the background. But this is 
not in Macaulay’s vein. He says, “ A perfect historian must 
possess an imagination sufficiently powerful to make his nar- 
rative affecting and picturesque.” Here is the key to Macau- 
lay. In his efforts to make all parts, every page, come up to 
a certain standard of interest, he, as he says of Tacitus, “stim- 
ulates till all stimulants lose their power.” In his efforts to 
write a model history, he has reversed what he says has here- 
tofore been its great failing. In avoiding Scylla he has run 
plump into Charybdis. He says, “ History, it has been said, 





* Oarey & Hart’s Edition of Macaulay’s Reviews, p. 61. + Ib. p. 63. 
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is Philosophy teaching by examples. Unhappily what the 
philosophy gains in soundness and depth, the examples lose 
in vividness.”* But, in his desire to make his examples 
“ vivid,” his philosophy loses its soundness and depth; so that, 
while we have before us a beautiful castle, exquisitely finished, 
with its towers perchance, and walls, and battlements; which 
the boarding-school Miss falls in love with; the man of sense 
turns from the paper fabric with disgust and contempt. 

We have dwelt for the time being, upon this characteristic 
of Mr. Macaulay, not because it is his only fault ; but because 
it has guided him in determining the character of one, to 
whom the Church and Civil Liberty owe too much, to allow 
him to be dragged down by calumny and falsehood, under a 
specious disguise. So long as the English Church shall con- 
tinue to do battle valiantly with old Rome, and prove herself 
the only reliable bulwark of the Apostolic Faith, so long as, in 
her beautiful Service, she shall present her daily and weekly 
offering of prayer and praise to the Great Maker and Saviour 
of all ; so long, from thousands of hearts, will ascend to Heav- 
en, a hymn of thanksgiving for the life, the labors, and the 
example of Arcusisnor CRANMER. 





* Carey & Hart’s Edition of Macaulay’s Reviews, p. 51. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
COLONIAL CHURCHES IN VIRGINIA. 


No. II.—Trinity Church, Norborne Parish, Jefferson 
County. 
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Tue ruins represented by the above engraving, show the present 
condition of what was once Trinity Church, Norborne Parish. It 
stands about two miles from Charlestown, the shire-town of Jefferson 
County, in Eastern Virginia. It is situated in an open cultivated field ; 
and the crumbling walls of the Church are now overrun with creeping 
vines, The cedar wood of the window-frames is yet sound and fra- 
grant ; and around the ruins lie scattered the broken, disfigured mon- 
uments of those who once worshiped in this spacious temple of the 
Most High, and whose ashes now rest beneath such unhallowed dese- 
cration. A more minute description of this old Church we hope to be 
able to give hereafter. The engraving furnishes a too truthful illustra- 
tion of the following narrative. We are indebted for the picture to the 
kindness of the proprietors of the “ Historical Sketches of Virginia,” 
under whose care the sketch was taken on the spot. 

















The Right Reverend Bishop Meade, of Virginia, on noticing our ef- 
forts to rescue the early history of the Virginia Churches from oblivion, 
has kindly favored us with the following record of his observations, 
made when on a journey through some of the Eastern Counties, in the 
year 1837. Though the narrative was printed in the Virginia Journal 
of 1838, the Journal is now entirely out of print, and is frequently called 
for. We are sure it will be read throughout the whole Church with 
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great interest. To every Virginia Churchman worthy of the name, 
such a record must cause every fibre of his heart to quiver with emo- 
tion, and nerve him, in Christ’s strength, to holy resolutions. Bunker 
Hill and Lexington have no such power to stir the soul of the Christian 
soldier, as these old Church ruins. 

The services at Grace Church, in Caroline county, being ended, we 
proceeded to Port Royal. On our way to this place, and only a few 
miles above it, we passed by a large brick building, once a temple of 
the living God, where our forefathers used to worship, now by an act 
of the legislature converted into a seminary of learning. This house, 
like most of those built in ancient times, seems destined to survive gen- 
erations of those more modern ones, which, hastily and slightly con- 
structed, soon sink upon their own knees and fall into ruins. It stands on 
an elevated and beautiful hill, overlooking the river and country around, 
and is rendered very interesting by a number of large and venerable 
trees not far distant. It was deserted as a place of public worship some 
time before its conversion intoaseminary. The melodious organ which 
once filled that house with enrapturing notes, (said to have been the 
finest ever imported into Virginia, and of great price,) has long since 
been sold, and is now in a Roman Catholic chapel in the District of 
Columbia. During the interval of its use as a church and its applica- 
tion to other purposes, if common fame is to be credited, (and we fear 
it deserves it but too well,) this sacred house was desecrated to most 
unhallowed purposes. The drunken feast has been spread where the 
holy supper of our Lord was wont to be received; and the footsteps of 
the dance have sported over that floor where the knees of humble wor- 
shipers once bent before the Lord. 

Passing on from this scene, and dismissing such painful recollections 
from our minds, let us proceed to our next stage of duty, where a dif- 
ferent and more pleasing sight awaits us. 

On entering Port Royal, a handsome village on the Rappahannock 
river, we behold a new and very beautiful brick church, which reflects 
great credit on the zeal and liberality of those who contributed to its 
erection, and on the taste of those who planned it. It is at once an or- 
nament and a blessing to the place. During the two days spent in 
Port Royal, a large number of individuals and families from the country 
around, added to those in the place, crowded the house. The doors 
were thrown open four times each day ; at six o’clock in the morning, 
at eleven, at four, and again at night. 

On Sunday, baptism was administered to one adult and several chil- 
dren, and the rite of confirmation to four. During all the time, the at- 
tendants seemed to say, “Is it not good to be here ?” 

The association at Port Royal being over, my next appointment was 
at Vauter’s Church, in Essex county, where the Rev. Mr. John P. 
McGuire officiates. This church lies immediately on the main river 
road leading from Port Royal to Tappahannock. It is an old, well- 
built, and venerable brick building, in the form of a cross, and promises 
for a long time to answer the pious object of its erection, It was re- 
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paired some years since, at considerable expense, when the whole inte- 
rior was fitted up in a most commodious and handsome style, so as to 
render it one of the most convenient and agreeable churches in our 
State, retaining all the air of temple grandeur which its original struc- 
ture gave to it, with such improvements as modern architecture has 
supplied. The congregation in this neighborhood is not large, but 
highly respectable. On the present occasion, a considerable portion of 
it consisted of a number of young ladies, who are receiving their edu- 
cation under the care of the pastor, at the parsonage, a few miles dis- 
tant. 

My next appointment was in King William county, at the Cat-tail 
Church, a place never before visited by myself, or, as I believe, by 
Bishop Moore. Services were performed here during two days, by my- 
self and Mr. McGuire, in the presence of very respectable congregations. 
It was gratifying to perceive here and there in the assembly a few per- 
sons with Prayer-books, who united in the services, and to learn that 
there were a few families and individuals who still retained their attach- 
ment to the Church of their fathers.’ It is hoped that the time is not 
very distant, when this attachment will be strengthened by the occa- 
sional services of some Episcopal minister. Cat-tail Church, which 
takes its name, as do all the other churches in this county, from the 
creek nearest to it, is a large oblong brick building, in tolerable repair. 
Its walls are strong, and promise long to remain so. It has been pos- 
sessed for a great while by the Baptists, who are divided into two par- 
ties, and make it the theatre of angry strifes. The old pulpit still re- 
mains, but another of very rude structure has been planted where the 
communion table once stood, the altar around which has been taken 
away, so that the Episcopal minister, who might wish to administer the 
memorials of a Saviour’s dying save to humble worshipers, would look 
in vain for the place where our forefathers were wont to kneel. The 
old pews also have been taken away and benches put in their room. 

As it may be gratifying to the Convention to know something more 
of the old churches in this region, I would mention that in this narrow 
county, bounded by the rivers Pamunky and Matapony, which are only 
a few miles distant from each other, there were built at proper inter- 
vals, four large brick churches, which stili survive and are in frequent 
use. Their names are as follows: Mangohick, Cat-tail, Aquinton, and 
West Point churches. All of them are built in different forms, being 
either in the figure of the cross, of the letter T, or oblong, and so well 
built as still to answer for purposes of public worship. They are used 
by the two divisions of the Baptist church, either in common by both, 
or by one or the other, as either prevails. 

It may also be gratifying to the members of the Convention to know 
something of the ancient churches in the neighboring county of King 
and Queen, through which I had to pass. I cannot ascertain whether 
there were ever more than two Episcopal churches in this small county. 
These were, and still are called the old or lower church, and the brick 
church, in the upper part of the county. The old, or lower church, af- 
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ter having been the subject of contest between three sects, has recently 
been set up for sale to the highest bidder, and being bought in by one 
of the contending parties, is now held by the same; but on what 
ground of right it is difficult to understand. The upper, or brick church, 
is used by the Campbellites, and is a large and venerable building, ir 
the form of across. The passing traveler may now see the remains of 
walls and tombs which formerly surrounded and covered the ground 
which enclosed the remains of those who once worshiped at its altar 
according to the forms of our beloved Church. The situation of this 
building, and the large forest trees around, render it still an object deep- 
ly interesting, and truly venerable. 

As an instance, however, of the total insensibility of some persons to 
anything sacred in regard to the temples of religion, it was mentioned 
to me that, not long since, one of these venerable oaks, almost touching 
the hallowed structure, was cut down, for the sake of a little wild honey, 
supposed to be in a hollow part of it, and which, when obtained, was 
only sufficient to gratify for the moment the appetites of those who 
felled it to the earth, as it was all consumed on the spot. 

In the county of King and Queen I heard not of a family still attached 
to our communion, so that I passed through it to meet my appoint- 
ment in Tappahannock, on Friday, the 16th, where I was joined by 
Mr. McGuire and Mr. Nelson. In the morning I preached, and in the 
afternoon baptized nine children, and confirmed three persons. 

On Saturday I commenced my tour of duty through the Northern 
Neck, by consecrating a new and well-built brick church at Richmond 
C. H., and preached an appropriate sermon. In the afternoon I bap- 
tized three children and confirmed seven persons, one of whom was a 
colored person. On the following day the church proved much too 
small for the numbers who crowded to-the place. After preaching, the 
holy communion was administered, 

In the afternoon Mr. Nelson preached to a large congregation of 
colored persons. 

On Monday I went in company with Mr. Nelson to Yeocomico 
Church, in Westmoreland, where I preached, and administered the rite 
of confirmation to three persons. 

Yeocomico Church, so called after the river of that name, is one of 
the old churches, being built in the year 1706. The architecture is 
rough, but very strong, and the materials must have been of the best 
kind. Its figure is that of a.cross; and situated as it is, in a little re- - 
cess from the main road, in the midst of some aged trees, and sur- 
rounded by an old brick wall, which is fast mouldering away, cannot 
fail to be an object of interest to one whose soul has any sympathy 
for such scenes. It has undergone but little repair since its first erec- 
tion, and indeed has needed little. It is not known or believed that a 
new shingle has ever been put on the roof, and the pews and whole 
interior are the same. During the late war it was shamefully abused 
by the soldiers who were quartered in it, while watching the move- 
ments of the British in the Potomac. The communion table was re- 
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moved into the yard, where it served as a butcher’s block, and was en- 
tirely defaced. Being of substantial materials, however, it admitted of 
a new face and polish, and is now restored to its former place, where it 
will answer, we trust, for a long time to come, the holy purposes for 
which it was originally designed. Nor was the baptismal font exempt 
from profanation. It was taken some miles from the church, and used 
as a vessel in which to prepare the excitements to ungodly mirth. 
This, however, was not long permitted, for in the absence of every mem- 
ber of our own communion, none being left to do it, a venerable old 
man, of the Presbyterian connexion,* mortified at the dishonor done to 
religion, took pains to regain it, and restore it to its former place. It 
is a large and beautiful marble font, and by its side I took my station, 
while I heard the renewal of baptismal vows, from the lips of those 
who were confirmed, The canvas on which the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed were impressed, were so torn by the 
soldiers, that they could no longer be permitted to retain their place, 
and are now lying in fragments in one of the distant and unoccupied 
pews. It deserves to be mentioned, that whatever repairs have been 
put upon this house, were at the expense of the good old man men- 
tioned above, and a worthy gentleman of New York, a member of our 
communion, and whose matrimonial connexion in the family, often 
— him to that part of Virginia. A large and excellent stove, 
which completely warms the whole church, was a present from the lat- 
ter, and in the desk and pulpit the Bible and Prayer-Book bear the 
name of J. Rogers, of New York. 

My appointment next in order was at Farnham Church, which had 
recently been so much refitted, that on this account, because it is be- 
lieved that none of the old churches were ever consecrated, it was on 
Tuesday, the 20th of June, set apart to the worship of God, according 
to the prescribed form. A considerable congregation assembled on the 
occasion, when I preached, the service having been read by the Rev. 
Francis McGuire, and the deed of consecration by Mr. Nelson, the pas- 
tor of the congregation. This church was first built more than an hun- 
dred years ago, after the form of the cross, and in the best style of ancient 
architecture. Its situation is pleasant and interesting, being immedi- 
ately on the main county road, leading from Richmond Court House 
to Lancaster Court House. What causes led to its early desertion, 
premature spoliation, and shameless profanation, I am unable to state, 
but it is said by the neighbors not to have been used for the last thirty 
or forty years. Thus deserted as an house of God, it became a prey to 
any and every spoiler. An extensive brick wall which surrounded the 
church, and guarded the graves of the dead, was torn down, and used 
for hearths, chimneys, and other purposes, all the courty around. The 
interior of the house soon sunk into decay, and was carried piecemeal 
away. For many years it was the common receptacle of every beast 
of the field and fowl of the air. It was used as a granary, stable, a re- 











* The name of this worthy old man is Murphy. He has now gone to his rest. 
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sort for hogs, and everything that chose to shelter there. Would that 
I could stop here; but I am too credibly informed that for years it was 
‘ also used as a distillery of poisonous liquors, and that on the very 
spot where now the sacred pulpit stands, that vessel was placed, in 
which the precious fruits of Heaven were concocted and evaporated into 
a fell poison, equally fatal to the souls and bodies of men, while the mar- 
ble font was circulated from house to house, on every occasion of mirth 
and folly, being used to prepare materials for feasting and drunkenness, 
until at length it was found, bruised, battered, and deeply sunk in the 
cellar of some deserted tavern. But even that sacred vessel has been 
redeemed, and having been carefully repaired, has resumed its place 
within the sacred enclosure. Although the very doors of the house 
had been enlarged by tearing away the bricks , to make a passage for 
the wagons that conv veyed the fruits which were to be distille d into the 
means of disease and death; although the windows were gone, and 
the roof sunk into decay, the walls only remaining, yet were they so 
faithfully executed by the workmen of other days, as to bid defiance to 
storms and tempests, aud to stand not merely as monuments of the 
fidelity of ancient architecture, but as signals from Providence, held out 
to the pious and liberal, to come forward and repair the desolation. 
Nor have these signals been held out in vain, to some fast friends of 
the Church of their fathers, in the parish of North Farnham. At an 
expense of fourteen hundred dollars, they have made old Farnham one 
of the most agreeable, convenient, and beautiful churches in Virginia. 
It should also be mentioned, that the handsome desk, pulpit, and sound- 
ing board, now to be seen in Farnham Church, were once in Christ 
Church, Baltimore, when the Rev. Mr. Johns officiated in the same. 
They were a present from the minister and vestry of that church, and 
few events could give more pleasure to the congregation at Farnham, 
than to see them again occupied by the former tenant, and to hear 
from his lips, if only one or two of those impressive appeals, which 
have so often been heard from the same. 

On Thursday, the 22d, I visited Northumberland Court House, in 
company with Mr. Nelson, and preached to a respectable congregation 
in the Reformed Methodist Church. But few Episcopal families are 
now to be found in this county. There were formerly three large brick 
churches on it, two of which are entirely gone, and the third will soon 
follow their fate, unless speedy means of prevention be adopted. The 
one yet remaining, called Wicomico Church, was built in the year 1771, 
not long before the Revolution, and the walls are still firm. ‘The other 
part of the workmanship was so inferior to that of former times, that 
the vestry refused to receive it at the hands of the contractor. The 
roof is now falling in, and the ceiling has given way some years since. 
Each of the Bishops of Virginia have preached i in this decaying house, 
though not without some apprehension. Its present condition is truly 
distressing. The doors and windows are gone. The fine bricks which 
case the doors are gradually disappearing. Along the deserted aisles, 
and in the pews of this large church, measuring seventy-five feet in 
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every direction, may now be seen the carriage, the wagon, the plough, 
the fishing seine, barrels of tar and lime, lumber, and various imple- 
ments of husbandry. The cattle have free admission to it, and the pave- 
ment of the aisles, and even the marble slab which covers the remains 
of one of the latest of its ministers, is covered with dirt and rubbish. 
The old bell, which once summoned the neighbors to the house of God, 
is lying in one of the pews near the falling pulpit. In the deserted 
chancel, you look in vain for the communion table, and the baptismal 
font, and there is too much reason to fear that these also are now used 
for purposes far other than those to which they were originally conse- 
crated and long applied. Some steps have recently been taken towards 
the repair of this large and venerable building, but whether they will be 
continued, and the work consummated, is still doubtful. 

My next appointment was at Christ Church, Lancaster county, on the 
23d of June. This was the day appointed by the Convention to be 
observed as a day of humiliation, fasting and prayer, on account of the 
languor of the Church, and the sins and troubles of the nation. No 
temple of religion, and no spot in the Diocese, could have been selected 
more in accordance with the solemn duty of that day, than the old and 
venerable church, in which three of God’s ministers were assembled. 
I preached a sermon adapted to the occasion, and then proposed that 
those who were minded to spend the day, as the Church recommended, 
should remain for some hours at that place, in suitable religious exer- 
cises. A goodly number complied with the invitation, and after the 
ifiterval of perhaps an hour, which was spent in surveying the building 
and the tombs around this ancient house of God, another service was 
performed, and a second appropriate discourse was preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, the service having been performed by Mr. Francis 
McGuire, the present minister of the parish. The past history, and 
present condition of this hallowed spot and temple, deserve a more par- 
ticular notice. The notice is derived from the memorials furnished by 
the house itself, the tomb-tones around and within, and the vestry 
book of the parish, kept from the year 1665 to 1770, to which I had 
access. , 

The present church was built on the site of an older one which was 
completed in the year 1670, under the direction of Mr. John Carter, 
the first of that name, and the great ancestor of many bearing that 
name in Virginia. By the side of the chancel is a large marble slab, 
on which are the names of John Carter, and his three wives, and sev- 
eral children, who all died before him, and were buried in that spot. 

This church being too small for the increasing population, a larger 
one was meditated, and some change in its location talked of, when 
Mr. Robin Carter, (since known by the name of King Carter) offered to 
build one at his own expense, saying that in consequence of his large pos- 
sessions, increasing family, and number of tenants, he had intended for 
some time to build a larger one for the parish. The offer was cheerfully ac- 
cepted and the present house was completed about the time of Mr. Carter's 
death—that is, about the year 1731, and exhibits to this day one of the 
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most striking monuments of the fidelity of ancient architecture to be 
seen in ourland. Very fewif any repairs have ever been put upon it ; the 
original roof and shingles now cover the house, and have preserved in 
a state of perfection the beautiful arched ceilings, except in two places 
which have within a few years been a little discolored by the rain which 
found its way through the gutters, where the shingles have decayed. 
The walls of the house are three feet thick, and perfect and sound. The 
windows are large and strong, having probably two-thirds of the origi- 
nal glass inthem. The pews are of the old fashion, high-backed, and 
very firm. A very large one near the altar, and opposite the pulpit, to- 
gether with the whole north cross of the building, was especially re- 
served by Mr. Carter for the use of his family and dependents in all 
time to come. 

It deserves to be mentioned that, in addition to the high backs which 
always concealed the family, and prevented any of them from gazing 
around when sitting or kneeling, a railing of brass rods, with damask 
curtains, was put around the top of the pew, except the part opposite 
the pulpit, in order, it is supposed, to prevent the indulgence of curios- 
ity when standing. These remained until a few years since, and parts 
of them may probably yet be found in the possession of neighbors or 
relatives 

In further evidence of the fi lelity with which this house was built, 1 
would mention that the pavement of its aisles, which is of large free- 
stone, is yet solid and smooth, as though it were the work of yester- 
day. The old walnut communion table also still stands firm and un- 
impaired, and not a round from the railing of the chancel is gone, or 
even loose. 

The old marble font, the largest and most beautiful I ever saw, is 
still there; and what will scarce be credited, the old cedar dial-post, 
with the name of Robin Carter, 1702, and which was only removed a 
few years since from its station without the door, where it was planted 
in the ground, is still to be seen in its place of security under the pul- 
pit. In such a house, surrounded by such memorials, it was delightful 
to read the word of God, and the prayers of the church, from the old 
desk, to pronounce the commandments from the altar, near which the 
two tables of the law, the creed and Lord’s prayer, are still to be seen 
in large and legible characters, and there to preach the words of 
eternal life from the high and lofty pulpit, which seemed as if it were 
hung in the air. Peculiarly delightful it was, to raise the voice in such 
utterances, in a house whose sacred form and beautiful arches seemed 
to give force and music to the feeblest tongue, beyond any other build- 
ing in which I ever perfomed or heard the hallowed services of the 
sanctuary. The situation of this church, though low, and surrounded 
on two of its sides by woodland, and with thick undergrowth, is not 
without its peculiar interest. A few acres of open land, with some very 
large trees, chiefly spreading walnut, furnish ample room for the 
horses and vehicles of those w ho attend it. An old decay ed brick 
wall, with a number of graves and tombstones around the house, add 
no little solemnity to the scene. 
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Among the latter, at the east end of the house, within a neat enclo- 
sure recently put up, are to be seen the tombs of Robin Carter, the 
builder of the house, and of his two wives. These are probably the 
largest, richest and heaviest tombstones in our land. A long Latin 
inscription is to be seen on that of Mr. Carter. While the tomb of the 
husband is entire, those of the wives appear to have been riven with 
lightning, and are separating and falling to pieces. Such is the belief 
and testimony of the neighbors. It is pleasing to know that a consid- 
erable sum of money has been subscribed for repairing the roof, which 
requires a new covering, and for improving the interior of this remark- 
able building, and that a generous portion of it has been contributed 
by some of the descendants of the original builder, or those connected 
with them, who, though residing a distance from the spot, possess the 
Jand around it, and have given the best assurance to the few remaining 
families of the Church, that it shall ever be continued for its original 
and sacred purposes. 

The services of the fast day being over, and leave taken of this old 
and venerable church, my next appointment was at Lancaster C. H., 
where I preached to a crowded house, on Saturday, 24th. On Sunday 
morning I preached at White Chapel, to a full and attentive audience, 
when four persons were confirmed, and the communion administered. 
White Chapel may be called a part of one of the old, substantial 
churches, and was originally in the form of a cross. Some years since 
it was repaired, when the two arms of the cross were cut off, and it is 
now an oblong building. It is regretted by many that this change was 
made, as the present house is sometimes too small for the congregation 
which assembles. The old font and tables of the law retain their sta- 
tion, and the ancient drapery of the pulpit, though faded and rusty by 
age, is still entire and good. 

There are a number of large tombstones around this house, and on 
them the name most frequently to be seen is that of Ball, in which the 
reader will recognize that of the ancestor of Mrs. Washington, the 
mother of General Washington. 

My next appointment was at Westmoreland C. House, where I 
preached to a small congregation on Tuesday, the 27th, and on the 
evening of that day proceeded to the neighborhood of Oak Grove, in 
the same county, where I preached on Wednesday to a good congrega- 
tion, in the Methodist meeting house. In passing on to this appoint- 
ment, the road lies immediately by the ruins of one of the old churches, 
called Pope’s Creek Church, a very large square building. 

It was very near this church that Gen. Washington was born ; it was 
in this that he was baptized; and here it was that he received those 
early impressions of religion, which, instead of being effaced by age, 
seemed to grow with his growth, and strengthen with his strength. 
The proofs of which have been so abundantly furnished in “ The Re- 
ligious Opinions and Character of Gen. Washington,” by the Rev. Mr. 
McGuire, a work recently published, and for which the writer deserves 
the thanks of every friend of Washington, of religion, and our country. 
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I have said that this church is now in ruins; and I would add, that 
about twenty-six years ago, when in Deacon’s orders, I remember to 
have been in it, with the Rev. Mr. Norris, an early and beloved asso- 
ciate in the ministry, at which time it was beginning to decay in the 
roof; but there was a large congregation, and twenty-eight children 
were brought forward for baptism. It was the first service which had 
been performed in it for a long time, and since that period it continued 
to decay, until a few years ago it was set on fire, in order to prevent 
injury from the falling of the roof, to the cattle which were accustomed 
to shelter there. : 

Various causes led to the downfall of our Church in this neighbor- 
hood, and so few are the families near the ruins just mentioned, that 
the effort at raising a congregation, or re-building the house, would be 
useless. It is hoped, however, that the time is not distant when there 
will be a regular service in the neighborhood of Oak Grove, where some 
interesting families are settled, who may form the nucleus of a respect- 
able and permanent congregation. In passing from Westmoreland to 
King George county, where the next appointment was made, the trav- 
eler may see immediately on the road side the last vestiges of another 
old church, called “ Round Hill Church.” A few broken bricks, and a 
little elevation made by the mouldered ruins, are all now left to say, here 
once stood a church of the living God. On Thursday and Friday, ser- 
vices were performed in St. Paul’s Church, King George county. 1 
preached in the morning of each day, and Mr. Nelson and Mr. Friend 
in the afternoon. Here I baptized three children and confirmed two 
persons, administering the communion also. About twenty-six years 
ago, when Mr. Norris and. myself visited this region together, St. Paul’s 
Church was in ruins. The roof was ready to fall, and not a window, 
door, pew, or timber remained below. Nevertheless, notice was given 
that we would preach there. A rude, temporary pulpit, or stand, was 
raised at one corner of the cross, from which we might speak. 

On the night before the meeting, a heavy rain had fallen, and the 
water was in small pools here and there about the floor, so that it was 
difficult to find a dry spot on which the attendants might stand. Such 
was its condition twenty-six years ago, and thus did it continue for 
some years after, until the Legislature granted leave to the citizens of 
the county to convert it into an Academy. This was done, and for 
some time it was used conjointly as a seminary of learning, and a place 
of worship. At length, the seminary being neglected, and the house 
useless for purposes of education, as well as inconvenient for public 
worship, the neighbors petitioned the Legislature to restore it to its 
rightful owners and original purposes; which being done, it was con- 
verted back again into a temple of God, one part of it being divided 
into three small rooms, for the residence of the minister, and the other 
part, being three-fourths of the whole house, being handsomely fitted 
up for public worship, it is now one of the most convenient and de- 
lightful churches in Virginia. 

On Saturday, the Ist of July, the appointment was at King George 
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C. H. It was soon discovered that the Court-house would hold but a 
small portion of those who had assembled. A beautiful grove of locust 
trees, at the door of the house, afforded a pleasant shade, and the green 
grass beneath, a good floor, on which as many chairs and benches as 
could be collected were placed for the ladies, while most of the gentle- 
men stood up during the services of the day. I preached in the morn- 
ing, and Mr. Nelson in the afternoon. 

On the following day, being the Sabbath, we were at Lamb’s Creek 
Church, in the upper end of King George. I preached in the morning 

_ and baptized two children, and the Rev. Mr. Friend preached in the 
afternoon. This is one of the old well built brick churches which, 
within a few years, has been well repaired. A disposition was recently 
manifested to claim it as private property, and an effort made to dispose 
of it as such; but the good sense and correct feeling of the community, 
and prudent conduct of our friends prevailed against it. 

The 4th and 5th of July were spent in Fredericksburg, where servi- 
ces were performed twice each day. The congregations were consid- 
erable, and the utmost order seemed to pervade the town on an occa- 
sion which is too often characterized by excessive festivity. 

On Friday the service was at old Aquia Church in Stafford county, 
where I preached to a very respectable congregation, Mr. Francis Me- 
Guire performing the service. There I baptized five children. 

The church at Aquia is a large and noble building after the form of 
the cross, situated on a high and commanding eminence, a few hundred 
yards from the main road. It was built in the year 1761. The date 
of its erection and the names of the minister and vestry are yet to be 
seen in large letters on a pannel in the gallery. In the same gallery 
may be seen a large flight of stairs leading up to the top of the house, 
from which is a most extensive and beautiful view of the Potomac 
river and the country around. This church after having been deserted 
a long time, was well repaired about twelve years ago and occupied by 
the Rev. Mr. Preston. Since his leaving it, there have been but few 
ministrations within its hallowed walls, though there are still some 
families around, who would gladly welcome a minister of our Church, 
and who still fondly cherish the hope of better times. It was a melan- 
choly sight to behold the vacant space around the house, which in days 
of old was filled with horses and carriages and footmen, now overgrown 
with trees and bushes, and the limbs of the green cedars not only cast- 
ing their shades but resting their branches upon the walls and windows, 
giving an air of pensiveness and gloom to the whole interior. 

Not many miles from this may be seen the noble walls and decay- 
ing roof of old Potomac Church, one of the largest in Virginia. It is 
not known at what time the ministrations of religion ceased in this 
house. It was occupied by the soldiers during the last war, and has 
since been used as the habitation of silkworms, though these are now 
withdrawn, and in all human probability it is henceforth destined to be 
left to itself and to follow the example of many others whose site can 
scarcely be recognized. On Friday, accompanied by Mr. Francis Mc- 
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Guire, I proceeded to Dumfries, where we met with the Rev. Mr. Scull, 
who had officiated there the preceding day. I preached toa full house 
and confirmed two persons. The old Court-house in this place has been 
converted into avery comfortable place of worship, and is the joint 
property of Episcopalians and Baptists. But few of the former remain 
in this once busy, now dilapidated and almost deserted village. 

My next visit was to Pohick Church, in the vicinity of Mount Ver- 
non, the seat of General Washington. I designed to perform service 
there on Saturday as well as Sunday, but through some mistake no 
notice was given for the former day. The weather indeed was such as 
to prevent the assembling of any but those who prize such occasions so 
much as to be deterred only by very strong considerations. It was still 
raining when I approached the house, and found no one there. The 
wide-opened doors invited me to enter, as they do invite, day and night, 
through the year, not only the passing traveler, but every beast of the 
field and fowl of the air. These latter, however, seem to have rever- 
enced the house of God, since few marks of their pollution are to be 
seen throughout it. The interior of the house, having been well built, 
is still good. The chancel, communion table, and tables of the law, etc., 
are still there and in good order. The goof only is decaying, and at 
the time I was there, the rain was dropping on these sacred places and 
on other parts of the house. On the doors of the pews, in gilt letters, 
are still to be seen the names of the principal families which once occu- 

_ pied them. How could I, while for at least an hour traversing those 
long aisles, entering the sacred chancel, ascending the lofty pulpit, for- 
bear to ask,—and is this the house of God which was built by 
the Washingtons, the Masons, the McCarties, the Grahams, the Lewises, 
the Fairfaxes—the house in which they used to worship the God of our 
fathers according to the venerable forms of the Episcopal Church, and 
some of whose names are yet to be seen on the doors of those now 
deserted pews? Is this also destined to moulder piecemeal away, or, 
when some signal is given, to become the prey of spoilers, and to be 
carried hither and thither, and applied to every purpose under heaven ? 

Surely, patriotism or reverence for the greatest of patriots, if not 
religion, might be effectually appealed to in behalf of this one temple 
of God. The particular location of it is to be ascribed to the youthful 
Washington, who at a very early age, being an active member of the 
vestry, when it was under consideration and in dispute where it should 
be placed, carefully surveyed the whole Parish, and drawing an accu- 
rate and handsome map of it with his own hand, showed clearly where 
the claims of justice and the interests of religion required its erection. 

It was to this church that Washington, for a long series of years, 
regularly repaired, at a distance of six or seven miles, never permitting 
any company to prevent the regular observance of the Lord’s day. 
And shall it now be permitted to sink into ruin for want of a few hun- 
dred dollars to arrest the decay already begun? The families which 
once worshiped there are indeed nearly all gone, and those who remain 
are not competent to its complete repair. But there are immortal 
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beings around it, and not far distant from it, who might be forever 
blessed by the word faithfully preached therein. 

The poor shall never fail out of any land, and to them the Gospel 
ought to be preached. 

For some years past one of the students in our Theological Seminary 
has acted as lay-reader in it, and occasionally a professor has added his 
services. Within the last year the Rev. Mr. Johnson, residing in the 
neighborhood, has performed more frequent duties there. 

On the day following the one which has given rise to the above 
reflections, I preached to a very considerable congregation in this old 
church, one-third of which was made up of colored persons. The 
sacrament was then administered to twenty persons. If I should ever 
be permitted to visit this house again, it must be under circumstances 
far more cheering, or far more gloomy than those which attended my 


recent visit. 


We may add, that soon after Bishop Meade’s visitation to Pohick 
Church, near Mount Vernon, a successful effort was made for its thor- 
ough repair. A subscription paper was prepared by the Bishop, which 
was circulated, chiefly, among, the members of the National Congress, 
and about fourteen hundred dollars were secured. The Church is now 
visited, chiefly by students of the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
by whom public service is conducted, a sermon read, and a Sunday 
School sustained. Should Mount Vernon become national property, as 
we trust it will, at no distant day, to be perpetuated through all time, 
as a monument of the “ Farner or nis Country,” then Pohick Church 
will stand, also, a witness to that Faith which Washington professed ; 
a Faith, which even patriotism confesses is to be mainly relied upon in 
cementing indissolubly together our glorious Union; a Faith, which 


shall outlast all vicissitudes and changes among the nations of the 
earth. 
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Art. VIIT.—BOOK NOTICES. 


History oF THE REFORMATION OF THE SixTEENTH CenTurY. Volume Fifth. The 
Reformation in England. By J. H. Mertz D’Avsiens, D. D., President, &c., at 
Geneva. Translated by H. Wuire, Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1853. 12m, pp. 518. 


We are at a loss, not what, but how much to say of this book. No oneneed be 
surprised at any degree of boldness with which the Apostolic origin of the Epis- 
copacy, or the Apostolic succession, is hereafter denied by the opponents of the 
Church. D’Aubigne will stand henceforth as perpetual godfather to the whole 
tribe of Shimealls, however numerous the progeny. Mosheim, in his truthful 
honesty, grants every historical fact on this point which we care to claim, how- 
ever he himself may try to explain them ; but D’Aubigne sweeps away all neces- 
sity of discussion with one dash of his pen. He has scarcely one qualification for 
a good historian. Instead of that stern simplicity and measured exactness, which 
mark the thoughtful, conscientious writer, he is flippant, and extravagant even to 
recklessness, In this volume, he brings down the thread of his narrative only to 
the death of Cardinal Wolsey, so that we suppose more is to come. And the 
future points of his history are just those where he will be sure to prove least 
trustworthy. We have no intention of following him through his volume, to point 
out his inconsistences with himself, into which his turgid wordiness has led him; 
nor to correct his gross misstatements. One instance only shall suffice. In de- 
scribing the early missionary laborers who went forth from the Island of Iona, he 
— again and again, that although they were called Bishops, and consecrated 
other Bishops, yet that they received consecration at the hands of elders or pres- 
byters, and “remained obedient to the elder or presbyter of Iona.” In a note, 
we find that he tries to torture the ‘‘ venerable Bede” into such a conclusion. But 
Bede says no such thing. Perhaps D’Aubigne knew, and perhaps he did not 
know, under what circumstances it came to pass that the Governor of Iona was 
always to be an Abbot and a Presbyter. /n this respect, therefore, Bede says the 
Bishops were subject to a presbyter, which he declares was “‘contrary to the 
usual custom.” But as to their appropriate Episcopal functions being under the 
direction of a presbyter, or as to their consecration by presbyters, Bede says no- 
thing. The reader who cares to test D’Aubigne's competency, or accuracy, on 
this point, may consult Bede, and the Primordia of Ussher, and also Keith, and 
Bishop Lloyd. So, also, in describing the landing of Augustine on the shores of 
Britain, and the decided stand taken by the early British Church against the 
Romish usurpations, he leaves a false impression as to the organization and the 
ministry of the British Church. It is but fair to say, that, notwithstanding our 
author's dashing style, he occasionally writes with a good deal of force; but on 
all questions of controversy, he is not entitled to the slightest degree of confidence. 
We hardly need add, that, in respect to Christian doctrine, D’Aubigne belongs to 
the school of modern indifferentism. 


Tue Works or THE Rt. Rev. Grorar Horne, D. D., late Bishop of Norwich. To 
which is prefixed memoirs of his life, studies, and writings. By W1tt1am Jongs, 
M. A., P. R.S., one of his Lordship’s Chaplains, and long his most intimate and 
confidential friend. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1858. 2 vols. 8yo. 
pp. 465, 573. 


This is a new edition of the Life and complete Works of Bishop Horne. It 
will be recollected,that in the first volume of the Church Review there appeared 
a pretty thorough examination of the life and character of this distinguished pre- 
late, to which we have now little to add, As a Christian, of large-hearted char- 
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ity, and earnest piety; as an hongst and thorough Churchman, going even so far 
as to advocate the cause of the non-jurors; and yet not interfering with the mea- 
sures of the Wesleys; as a warm friend to the project of the American Episco- 
pate ; and especially, as a devotional writer, whose thoughts are the very breath 
of holy meditation, and heavenly aspiration—in all these respects, his works are 
an invaluable treasure. His Commentary on the Psalms, itself, will immortalize 
his name in the grateful memory of the good and devout. The second volume 
contains his sermons, which are a rich mine of pure gold. The publishers deserve 
well of the Church for venturing upon so heavy an expenditure. 


Tue Genius AND Mission or THE Prorestant EpiscopaL CuurcH IN THE UNITED 
Srates. By Rev. Catvin Corron, LL. D., Professor of Public Economy in 
Trinity College, &c. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1853. 12mo. pp. 306, 


Dr. Colton is a bold, vigorous writer, with a straight-forward, matter-of-fact 
sort of style. The book seems to us characterized by crudeness, both of thought 
and expression ; and the author sometimes utters opinions, which, rigidly exam- 
ined, need considerable qualification. This is applicable, especially, to the intro- 
ductory part of his treatise, which occupies nearly one-half of the volume. The 
following expressions, taken at random, will illustrate our meaning: ‘‘ The genius 
of the primitive Church was such as will never be found again.” “The genius of 
the American Church is not like the genius of the Church of England; not at 
all.” “Nor are we aware that it has ever yet been in the power of the Church 
of England to separate from the State, without jeopardizing her existence.” 
“New Creeds, new articles of faith, and new offices of religion, one varying from 
another, were formed and introduced, in different parts of the Continental Re- 
formed Churches, For the most part, these were sound.” “It was Providence 
that made us what we are as Churchmen, not our mother of England.” At the 
English Reformation, “it was a mere transfer of allegiance from the Pope of 
Rome to the King of England.” 

Now, these are certainly singular expressions, indicating extreme haste in com- 
position, or a want of thorough revision. The true genius of Christianity, and of 
every true, living branch of Christ's Church, is essentially the same in every age, 
and under every form of civil government, and shade of civilization. True enough, 
there are in the Church, and must be, elements and accidents; unyielding princi- 
ples, and yet a place for ‘‘a spirit of accommodation.” But her province is to 
mould, rather than be moulded. Built on the everlasting Rock, she is not the 
creature of circumstances, veering, like the weather-cock, with every wind. The 
great want of our own Church, in our own country, in our own day, is the want, 
not of machinery, but of motive power; not of dreamers, but of doers ; it is the 
want of a sturdy, manly, working element, rather than of a whiffling, time-serving 
policy. Most of all, we want the spirit of earnest self-sacrifice, in Christ’s way, 
and for Christ's sake. 

The great object of Dr. Colton’s book, evidently, is to awaken a truer concep- 
tion of the vast, the unappreciated responsibilities which God is laying upon the 
American Church in our own times; and these the author presents with great 
force. His chapter on the introduction of “histrionic novelties ;” his remarks on 
the terms “ High Church,” and “ Low Church ;” on the “Jay element” in our ec- 
clesiastical organization ; and on “ the spirit of accommodation,” suggest thought- 
ful topics, and will secure attention. He has taken little pains to rub off the 
rough edges of his opinions. No matter how honest and outspoken we are, so that 
we strive to “keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


Dr. Grant AND THE Mountain Nesrortans. By Rev. Tuomas Laurie, surviving 
Associate in that Mission. With portrait, map of the country, illustrations, dc. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1853. 12mo, pp. 418. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Dr. Grant was a Missionary of the American Presbyterian Board of Missions to 
the Mountain Nestorians. He landed in Asia in June, 1835, and died April 24. 
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1844. Aside from the intrinsic value of this work, which is very well written, it 
gives much information concerning a field which still occupies the attention of our 
own and the English Church. He was among the Nestorians during the whole 
time of that painful controversy between those Missionaries and the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Southgate ; and several of the points then discussed, are here again con- 
sidered. We learn that Missions among the Oriental Christians are enlisting the 
attention of a portion of the English Church ; and there are the most weighty rea- 
sons why our own Church should again reénter the same field. Taught by our 
fee experience, there is a great work yet remaining to be done; and he will be 
onored of Christ who shall strike out the right path. Dr. Grant wasa man who 
sed the elements of a truly noble character—modest, self-sacrificing, yet 
with a fearlessness and self-possession, which never forsook him. His statements 
of the present condition of the Nestorian Christians, and the whole subject of mis- 
sions among the Oriental Churches, we hope to present in a future article. 


A History or ENGLAnp From THE First Invasion or THE RoMANs TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF WILLIAM AND Mary, By Joun Livearp, D. D. In thirteen volumes, 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1853. 12mo. pp. 361. 


Dr. Lingard was a Romish priest; was of English birth; and died July 13th, 
1851, in the 82d year of his age. He was offered a Cardinal's hat by Pope Leo 
XII, but having commenced his history, he declined the honor. The first volume 
of the first edition was published in 1819, and the edition was completed in 1825, 
in six quarto volumes. Eighteen months previous to his death, he completed a 
thoroughly revised and enlarged edition, in ten volumes octavo, from which the 
present Boston edition is reprinted. As to the literary merits, and historical 
value of this work of Dr. Lingard, there is no dispute. It gives the Romish side 
of English history, and this most thoroughly. Down to the period immediately 
preceding the Reformation, he is concise and comparatively meagre. Even this 
first opening volume covers nearly ten centuries. But at that point, the flow of 
his narrative expands, and there is scarcely a question on which he does not ex- 
haust his strength and resources. He disclaims any pretension to what is termed 
the “philosophy of history,” and pretends to be only a narrator of facts ; — 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. Here is the real strength of Lingar 
as a pleader of the Papal cause. He cautiously avoids everything like the ap- 
pearance of argument ; but in his skillful, sagacious presentation, and grouping 
of certain facts, of facts conceded by Protestant histcrians, he seems to the par- 
tial, or ill-informed reader, worthy of all reliance. To some of these statements 
we may recur, as the work appears hereafter. We only add, it is a history 
which every well-informed Churchman ought toread; nor can he be master of the 
Romish argument on the English Reformation without it. It is emphatically an 
instance where “fas est ab hoste doceri.” The work is sure of a large sale. 


Tue Cuvurcn IpentiF1ep, by a reference to the history of its origin, perpetuation, 
and extension into the United States. By the Rev. W. D. Wison, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of History, in Geneva College. 
New York: Stanford & Swords, 1853. 12mo. pp. 439. 


Upon the appearance of a new, enlarged, and greatly improved edition of this 
able and valuable work, we are happy to call attention to it, and to aid, if we 
may, in its more general dissemination. In doing so, we shall not be expected to 
withhold our own opinion of certain points in the structure of its argument. If 
we did so, our notice of the book would be worthless; nor do we ask for our 
opinion what it is not fairly entitled to. We speak with the more freedom, since 
the book has strength enough on which it will stand; and its author need not fear 
for it the most rigid examination. 

Dr. Wilson’s plan of argument for the Church, is out of the ordinary method. 
He says, “I aim at tracing the history of the Church, irrespective of the peculiar- 
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ities of its organization, or to [of ?] the doctrines which it may have taught.” And 
again: “ In order to identify the Church, it is obvious, that we may take two dif- 
ferent methods. We may ascertain from the Scriptures what are to be regarded 
as its essential Notes, and then institute a comparison of those notes, or features, 
and any given body, claiming at this day to be a Church, or a branch of it. Or, 
we may go back to the first planting of the Church, and trace its existence down 
the current of time, in its spread over the face of the earth, until we find it ex- 
tending itself in our own country. The former method is the most common in our 
day, &c. I shall take the last of the two methods indicated above.” 

ow, we are quite ready to grant that he has pursued his argument ingeniously 
and successfully, in respect to the English Church, and to our own, as an off- 
shoot from it. He has, also, shown conclusively, that the various sects in this 
country fail in being able to maintain this historical identity with the original in- 
stitution. They do not claim it. They do not care to claim it. And here is the 
strong point in Dr. Wilson’s book. It is unanswerable. It has brought, as we 
know, some clear-headed, conscientious persons into the Church, and it will bring 
more. 

But we do not think that previous advocates of the Church have been so com- 
pletely oblivious of this historical sequence of the Church, as this author might lead 
one to suppose. They have contended for certain methods of order, not as “a 
question of mere form,” but as a means whereby God designed to transmit a liv- 
ing, self-perpetuating institution. The identity of ancient and modern forms of 
organization, and of orders of the ministry, has not, as we think, lost sight of his- 
torical sequence ; though it has not, perhaps, been pressed as strongly as it ought. 
In dealing with the Methodists, here is our invincible weapon. They cannot even 
make a show of defense. They are obliged to resolve themselves into a new, 
modern, voluntary society, and to defend their organization simply on the ground 
of expediency. 

We are not, however, quite ready to adopt this historic method of identification, 
irrespective of questions of organization, doctrine, or Scriptural and essential Notes 
of the Church, What are we to do with those prophetic warnings which predict 
a partial “ falling away” in the Church? What is meant by “removing thy can- 
dlestick out of his place?” How are we to determine in what that “ fall,” “re- 
pentance,” and ‘“ removal,” are to consist, without a clear knowledge of the Scrip- 
tural Notes of the Church? Nay, if historical sequence be all that is necessary to 
establish identity, how can there be either a “falling away,” or a “removal,” 
without supposing a physical annihilation; which is not, of course, the thing 
threatened. 

But, there is another, and a practical difficulty, in this method of identification. 
Our Church is, at this present moment, laboring to plant herself in Texas, in the 
very midst of Romanism; and the missionary makes his appeal in the very face 
of ‘Romish priests, and under the very shadow of their timeworn citadels. How- 
ever it may be in Maryland, it will be hard in Texas to show a pre-occupancy on 
our part; or,that the Romish identity has been obliterated by a civil yp ae of 
the country. Shall our Missionary Bishop, and his noble band of self-denying 
men, fly the country as schismatics, with a Romish anathema following close at 
their heels ? 

What are we to do, also, with the new movement among the Papists in New 
Granada; and Peru; and on the continent of Europe ; and with the old Gallican 
party in France; and with the providential openings for reviving the Oriental 
Churches? That is, if we are not to keep an eye on the Scriptural Notes of the 
Church ¢ 

The true idea in this whole matter, as we believe, is, that Christ did establish 
His Church, enriching it with certain endowments, which are the true marks, or 
Notes of the Church. These were given for certain specified ends. Wherever, 
and whenever, any part or branch of that Church proves treacherous to the Heav- 
enly commission, a higher duty to Curist the Head, rests on that portion which 
has preserved its trust, to labor, unshrinkingly, and fearlessly; to bear Christ’s 
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message, to reach His Gospel, to administer His sacraments, and to save the souls 
for whom He died. However great may be the difficulty, or delicacy, of resolving 
this question into a practical application, the principle itself is the only one on 
which the Church can act, and especially in these “latter times.” 

Having said thus much on what we consider the danger of pressing the argu- 
ment of “historical identity” too far, we owe it to the author before us to say, 
that he does not, after all, contend for a mere identity of this sort. His chapter on 
the “Identity of Spirit,” shows that he does not intend to overlook the outward 
forms and manifestations of the genuine spirit of Curisr. 

The book shows, throughout, the great industry and care of the author; it is 
well written, and deserves a careful study. We only add, in behalf of the pub- 
lishers, that it is beautifully printed. 


Tue Comptere Works or Samvuet Taytor Corerincr, with an Introductory Es- 
say upon his Philosophical and Theological opinions, Edited by Professor 
Sgepp. In 7 vols. Vol. 1, Aids to Reflection, Statesman’s Manual. Vol. 2, 
The Friend. Vol. 8, Biographia Literaria. Vol. 4, Lectures on Shakspeare and 
other Dramatists. Vol. 5, Literary Remains. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1853. 


The style in which the Messrs. Harper are bringing out this complete edition 
of the works of Coleridge, reminds us of the very best editions of German publi- 
cations. No author in modern times has more thoroughly impressed his own 
habits of thinking, or habits of thinking of some sort, on the popular mind, than 
Coleridge. As to the Coleridgian Philosophy, and its character, and tendency on 
the Church, as a Christian philosophy, we had expected to be able to talk some- 
what oracularly (facit per alium) in this Number of the Review; and to say 
some things which we think it will not hurt Churchmen to listen to. But to talk 
sensibly on such a matter, one must not talk quite at random, and so we postpone 
the subject to another Number. 

The last volume issued, giving the author’s comments and criticisms on various 
eminent writers, is one of the most valuable of Coleridge’s mpage Nobody 
sneers at Coleridge now, whose sneer will hurt anybedy. But to use the stetho- 
scope, to weigh him, to measure him, to mark him off at his true value, this is an- 
other matter, which it is time somebody should undertake to do. 


An Enqumy into tHe Navure aNp Extent or tHe Hoty Carnoric Caurcn. 
By Grorce Harter Norton, Jr. Rector of St. James’s Church, Warrenton, 
Virginia. Philadelphia: H. Hooker, 1853. 16mo. pp. 110. 


A thorough examination of this little volume we do not propose. We think 
we perfectly understand his position. Some of his views, with reflection and 
study, if be is sincere and unprejudiced, he will modify. One or two points only 
we will notice. He says: “ To larger companies of Christians than such as were 
found in single cities, the word [Church] is never applied, except in the plural 
number, until we reach the universal company of Christians, called in their logical 
language, the Holy Catholic Church,” p. 14. But was not the unity of the Church 
in Crete, with its hundred cities, clearly recognized in the commission which St. 
Paul gave to Titus “ to ordain Elders (or Presbyters) in every city?” Does Mr. 
Norton object to the title which the Right Reverend Bishop Meade affixes to his 
own name, as “ Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia ?” 

He says, p. 91: “Scripture has nowhere affirmed that Ecclesiastical rites and 
Sacraments can only be administered effectually by one set of men.” And yet he 
says, “The obligatory power of the Apostolic System, therefore must be derived 
from the fact that they were supernaturally aided in important public works. 
* * * At every important step they prayed for divine instruction, and their 
determinations were attributed tothe Holy Ghost. * * * How much rather, 
in regard to so important a concern as the establishment of a Church govern- 
ment and ministry.” p. 85. As to his views of the Church, and of the mode of 
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admission to it, we have no room to compare them with Holy Scripture, with our 
own formulas, and with the formulas of the Reformed bodies at the Reformation. 
In conclusion, we beg to assure the author that he misapprehends entirely that 
general view of doctrine and discipline which we regard as sacred, and as to be 
cherished and preserved as the only hope of Christendom. 


Brarrice; or, THE Unknown Revartives. By Catuerive Sivcrair, Author of 
“Modern Accomplishments,” “Holiday House,” “Sir Edward Graham,” 
‘*Jane Bouverie,” “The Journey of Life,” &c. New York: Dewitt & Daven- 
port, 1853. 12mo. pp. 384. 


The late apostate, Bishop Ives, in his pastoral letter in 1849, acknowledged 
that he neither wrote nor spoke against the Romanists. For ourselves, we con- 
fess to no sympathy with the doctrines or the spirit of many of the modern 
assailants of Rome. We are as far from agreement with them, as with Rome 
herself. But this ought not, does not, and shall not, preveut our being found 
waging a ceaseless war against that great enemy of God and man. The system 
as now formally developed, and actually carried out, is the great masterpiece of 
Satan, and must be destroyed root and branch; for reform she herself has made 
impossible. To our readers we say, beware of the man, be he who he may, who 
in these days hesitates between the true spouse, the Church of Christ, and the old 
harlot, the mother of harlots. 

* Beatrice” is a vivid picture of the devilish jugglery employed by Jesuits, 
intent upon the capture of an individual, whom it was thought desirable to gain 
to their cause. e have reason to know that it is a real story of real life. Facts 
are related; names only are concealed. Nay, the picture is far from being over- 
drawn. It is a story which ought to be read everywhere, and by everybody; 
for there is no limit to the machinations of these subtle, crafty creatures, who 
worm themselves into every social position, to accomplish their accursed ends. 
Miss Sinclair writes with great power; and she shows thorough acquaintance 
with her subject. Honor to the noble woman for her noble work. 


Reason AND Fatru, AND OTHER MisceLLAnies Of Henry Rocers, Author of “The 
Eclipse of Faith.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 458. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This is a republication of various contributions to the “Edinburgh Review,” 
by an author whose recent work, ‘“‘The Eclipse of Faith,” was reviewed in our 
last number. The principal paper in this volume, “Reason and Faith,” attracted 
much attention on its first appearance ; and has ability enough to place its author 
in the list of the very best of modern writers, There is also an able paper on the 
“ Right of Private Judgment,” and another on the “ Vanity and Glory of Litera- 
ture.” Mr. Rogers’ contributions indicate breadth of reading, and that he has kept 
pace with the march of modern thinking. On the great Church questions of the 
day, he is not a reliable guide ; he is better at detecting a fallacy, than announcing 
a truth; at exploding a sophism, than fortifying a principle. He is better at 
analysis than synthesis; a better dissenter than believer; a sturdy Protestant, 
but not loyally Catholic for the old truths of the Christian faith, As aman who 
is making his mark on the better Literature of the day, he should not be lost sight 
of. We are not surprised to see that the Westminster Review, and its omnivorous 
canting echo, the New York Tribune, are trying to write Mr. Rogers down. 


Tue History or Eneuisn Lirerature ; with an Outline of the Origin and Growth 
of the English Language : illustrated by extracts. For the use of schools and 
of private students. By William Spalding, A. M., Professor of Logic, &c., &c. 
in the University of S. Andrew’s, Edinburgh. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1853. 12mo. pp. 413. 

This may be pronounced an invaluable work on the subject on which it treats. 

We know not where so clear, condensed, and complete view of the origin, 
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structure, and growth of the English language can be found. [Illustrations from 
the Literature of the times are also introduced. After brief sketches of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman times, it traces their transition into the English; which lan- 
guage is also largely derived from the Latin. Without being professedly philo- 
logical, it is yet a curious work for the scholar ; and helps the general reader to 
explain the anomalous structure of our vernacular tongue. It is a most con- 
venient book for general reference. The three or four pages on American 
Literature might as well have been omitted. They do not injure the book, but 
they add nothing to its value. 


Tue Canon or Hoty Scripture: With remarks upon King James’ Version, the 
Latin Vulgate, and Douay Bible. By Matraew Henperrsoy, M. A., Rector of 
Trinity Church, Newark, N.J. Newark, 1853. 8vo. p. 48. 


The Douay Bible is so much better than nothing, that there is a general satis- 
faction that Romish infallibility has been obliged to stultify itself, and give that 
version to the Romish laity. Of course this must lead to a careful examination of 
the comparative merits of the Douay and King James’ Bibles. And every 
Churchman ought to be well posted up in the matter to meet the enquiries of 
Romish servants in their families, and to rebut the lies of the Romish priests; 
with whom it is, we understand, a common thing to call our Bible “ the devil's 
Bible.” Mr. Henderson has done a good work in his condensed statement of the 
history of the various versions, and in the clear manner in which he has exposed 
the defects, errors, and pretensions of the Douay Bible. Especially with its co- 
pious and valuable Notes, and its Appendix, it is one of the most important pam- 
phlets of the day. It covers the very ground with which we are compelled to be 
as thoroughly familiar as with the alphabet. 


On tHE Lessons IN Proverss. Being the substance of Lectures delivered 
to Young Men’s Societies at Portsmouth, dc. By Richarp Curnevix Trencu, 
B. D., Author of “Study of Words,” &c. New York: Redfield, 1853. 12mo. 


pp. 140. 


The author's studies bave led him into a curious examination of Proverbs; and 
the reader who has never turned his attention to the subject will be surprised, 
and interested, in noticing under how many aspects they are capable of being 
viewed; as their origin, their universality, their nationality, their wit, their 
morality, their theology, their poetry, dc. Though Lord Chesterfield says, ‘‘ No 
gentleman ever uses a proverb ;” yet Solomon, and Aristotle, and Shakspeare, 
and Cervantes, and Jeremy Taylor, abound in them. Even our Saviour quoted 
them. Every nation has them; and they often contain a pith of meaning and 
force of logic, which with the masses of the people, have the moral authority of 
law. The field is wider and richer than it seems at a glance. 


Tue AnnoraTep Paracraru Bisre: Containing the Old and New Testaments to 
the authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms: with Explan- 
atory Notes ; Prefaces to the several Books; and an entirely new selection of 
references to parallel and illustrative passages. Vol. I. Genesis to Solomon's 
Song. New York: C. B. Norton, 1853. 8vo. pp. 720. 


This is a reprint of a work now in course of publication by the London Tract 
Society. Its title-page is a fair description ofthe volume. The Prefaces and the 
Notes are entirely explanatory; the Notes are thoroughly condensed, and, for 
most readers of the sacred volume, are perhaps sufficiently copious. The volume 
contains several maps and illustrations. The whole work shows great care in its 
preparation ; and, thus far, we see nothing which is not commendable. The price 
is very moderate. 
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Xenopuon’s Memorasitia oF Socrates: with Notes and an Introduction. By 
R. D. C. Rosstns, Professor of Languages in Middlebury College. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co, 1853, 12mo. pp. 421. 


The value of this edition of the Memorabilia, does not consist merely, or mainly, 
in the neatness of the typography, though in this respect it is all that can be 
desired. In a thorough revision of the text, which is mainly that of Kiihner, in 
his carefully written life of Socrates, and in his most copious notes, which fill 
about two hundred and twenty pages, the American editor has done all that any 
student can wish, to assist him, not only in a thorough acquaintance with the 
author, but also with the history and character of the man whom Xenophon com- 
memorates. 


New Epirion of the Book of Common Prayer. 


Messrs. Stanford «& Swords, of New York, have recently issued an edition of 
the Prayer Book, in 24mo.; even the outside and mechanical execution of which 
is a stronger argument for the Church than we ever saw for Popery. It is a 
beautiful thing. It also contains the Proper Lessons for the Sundays and Holy- 
days throughout the year. 


CorneEtia; on, THE Dear Mure. By the Rev. Henny W. Ler, D. D., Rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. Rochester: D. Hoyt, 1853. 24mo. pp. 72. 


This is a beautiful little memoir of a deaf mute who died at the early age of 
sixteen years. It illustrates, and in this respect it is a most valuable book, the 
workings of the system of the Church in the promotion of early piety. It con- 
tains also a letter from the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, one of her teachers at the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in New York; the great usefulness of which 
Institution this little volume fully proves. We wish it might be read by every 
little boy and girl in the Church. It is a more effective argument for the Church, 
and will do more good than some huge octayos. Copies of it should be found in 
all our Sunday School Libraries. 


Tae Morner anv ner Orrsprinc. By Srepuen Tracy, M.D. Formerly a Mis- 
sionary Physician of the A. B. C. F. M. to the Chinese. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp. 361. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Dr. Tracy has dedicated his work to “the Young Mothers of the United 
States.” He is a physician of nineteen years’ practice ; claims to be the advocate 
of no “new or old theory, ism, or pathy ;” but has aimed to prepare such a trea- 
tise as young mothers especially may find useful to themselves and their offspring. 
To do this demanded of course, delicacy, prudence, experience, and a large share 
of common sense. From the testimony of persons whose judgment, we think, 
may be relied upon, the writer has been entirely successful. He need not have 
said more, and could not well have said less, It is a work which mothers alone 
should read. 


Yuser ; or the Journey of the Frangi. A Crusade in the East. By J. Ross 
Browne, Author of “ Etchings of a Whaling Cruise,” &c. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp.421. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This J. Ross Browne is a jolly, frolicsome, roving fellow, who, according to his 
own story, has visited the four continents, traveled the distance of a hundred 
thousand miles, and has figured in all sorts of occupations—scrubbing decks and 
catching whales,—heading a mutiny on board ship, and rowing in an open boat 
seventy miles to Juan Fernandez, to enquire after his ‘old friend Robinson 
Crusoe”—about to take in washing at six dollars a dozen in California, and sud- 
denly elevated to the position of Post Office agent. To any who object that he 
has not made “a desponding pilgrimage through the Holy Land,” he begs that 
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they will suspend their judgment until he visits Jerusalem again, when he pro- 
mises “to use every exertion to be depressed in spirits, and produce something 
uncommonly heavy and substantial.” The reader may gather from this, some- 
thing of the temper of the author; and yet there is in him a sprightliness of style, 
a facility in description, and an occasional gleaming of wit, which will furnish 
him with a passport to a multitude of readers. Its moral tone is on the whole 
not unhealthy; but the author deserves berating soundly for his perpetually 
recurring flippancy on moral subjects. 


Fatuer Bricutuorrs: or an Old Clergyman’s Vacation, By Pavt Creyrov. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1853. 24mo. pp. 274. New Haven: 
S. Babcock. 


Paul Creyton tells a capital story ; draws his characters with a firm hand ; has 
a deal of lurking fun in his composition; and never fails to inculcate a good moral 
lesson. 


Tue Last Lear From Sunny Smwrx. By H. Trusta. With a Memorial of the 
Author, by Austen Puetrs. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1853. 24mo. 
pp. 343. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


H. Trusta was Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of the late Professor Stuart, of An- 
dover; and Austen Phelps was her husband, and is now Professor in the same 
Institution. Notwithstanding this Memorial—and no husband ought to be able to 
write a book impartially on such a subject; we wonder he can write at all—we 
judge that there was in the daughter, as in the father, a striking want of sym- 
metrical development of character. She possessed even a masculine intellectual 
vigor, and some of her fugitive writings have become extensively popular. 


Tue Brste, tHe Missat, AND THE Breviary; or Ritualism self-illustrated in the 
Liturgical Books of Rome: containing the text of the entire Roman Missal, 
Rubrics, and Prefaces, translated from the Latin; with Preliminary Disserta- 
tions, and Notes from the Breviary, Pontifical, de. By Rev. Grorer Lewis, 
Ormiston, Edinburgh, 1853. In two vols. 8vo. pp. viii, and 809. 


“ The object of this work,” the author tells us, “is not to present Romanism 
as an Ecclesiastical System, nor yet as a scheme of Doctrine, but as a system of 
Ritualism, a devotional and religious life.” He says: “Our desire has been to 
furnish a self-evidencing book, in which any plain man may see the Bible and 
Breviary, Ritualism and Scriptural Christianity confronted.” 

The principal books of the Roman Ritual embodied or cited in this work, are : 
Missale Romanum, the Missal; Breviarium Romanum, the Breviary ; Rituale 
Romanum, Book of Priests’ Rites; Episcopale Romanum, Episcopal Ceremonies ; 
and Pontificale Romanum, the Pontifical. 

The XIV preliminary chapters, pp. 1-285, treat of the names, the history, the 
contents, and the character of these several books, in their order ; contrasting them 
as devotional books with the Holy Scriptures, and with genuine Christianity. In 
this part of the work will be found much valuable information, and many candid 
but searching criticisms on the spurious religion of the Romish Church, The se- 
cond part or volume of the work, pp. 289-809, presents to us, in translation, the 
entire Romish Missal, with all its preliminaries and accompaniments, its Rubrics 
and variations throughout the ecclesiastical year, with many notes and comments. 

Both parts of the work afford superabundant proof that the Romish religion, as 
a guide to devout and holy living, departs widely from the religion of the Bible 
and the primitive Church; that it substitutes ceremony for religious emotion; 
asceticism for holy living; and pompous display for real devotion. 

The book, however, is somewhat tiresome to the reader, on account of the 
endless minute regulations and the tedious repetitions of the Romish ritual. And, 
as we think, the writer has cited and transcribed far more of the Romish formu- 
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laries than was necessary to the accomplishment of his object, if indeed he had 
but a single definite object in view. He has also gone into lengthened discussions 
and explanations on points of history and chronology, which divert attention from 
the main object, and weakens the impression which the book was intended to 
make. But, notwithstanding these defects in the plan of the work, we regard it 
as a valuable contribution to our religious literature, and as especially useful in 
the great controversy now pending between Romanism and genuine Christianity. 
The work is sold by Stanford & Swords, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tae Lire axp Lasors or tue Rey. Cuartes Sreon. Selected from the larger 
work of Rey. William Carus. By the Right Rev. Witttam Meape, D. D. 
Philadelphia: E. Gaskill, 1853. 12mo. pp. 114. 

The Rev. Mr. Simeon, whose name can hardly be unknown to our readers, was 
born in 1759; was educated at Cambridge; in 1782 took charge of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge; remained Vicar of the parish fifty-four years; and died 
Nov. 13, 1836. The period of his entrance upon the Ministry was one of great 
religious indifference and declension; and his own earnestness of character, 
his fervent piety, his commanding position, and his untiring labors were laid 
under coutsibation to give new zeal to the English Church. He was the early 
friend and adviser of such a man as Henry Martyn; and he was one of the 
original founders of the Church Missionary Society. As to Ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, he seems to have been an Erastian. In doctrine, he said, playfully, “to- 
day I am a strong Calvinist; to-morrow a strong Arminian.” As to the 
Sacraments, he held them to be seals as well as signs of Grace; though we 
do not find this opinion expressed in the abridgment before us. We would 
rather emulate the virtues of such a man than hunt after opinions with which to 
find fault. 


Tue Bovrson Price. The History of the Royal Dauphin, Louis XVII of 
France. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 16mo. pp. 202. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 

This well written account of the Dauphin has been taken from the large French 
work of De Bauchesne, and gives a minute statement of the indignities and cru- 
elties inflicted upon the royal family. It is a touching story ; nor is it an exag- 
gerated description of those inhuman monsters who, under the name of Liberté, 
turned France into a pandemonium of incarnate fiends. We are aware of some 
of the objections urged against the truthfulness of De Bauchesne’s narrative by 
the political believers of Eleazar Williams. 


Matrimony ; or Love affairs in our Village twenty years ago. By Mrs. Caustic. 
Second edition, New York: M. W. Dodd, 1853. 12mo. pp. 316. New Haven: 
T. Jarman. 

Mrs. Caustic’s love stories are meant to show what a naughty set of people 
flirts are, both male and female; and she makes them get punished right soundly 
for their improper behavior. Mrs. Caustic’s wit and satire are hardly sharp 
enough to justify the name ; indeed, she really lacks both. 


Leita; on THE Istanp. By Ann Fraser Tyrier, Author of “ Leila in England,” 
d&c. With engravings by Orr. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1853. 18mo. 
pp. 232. 

A very pretty story for young people; prettily told, beautifully printed, and 
handsomely illustrated. The religion of the Bible and the Prayer Book is inter- 
woven into the thread of the narrative. Parents may safely buy it as a present 
for their children. 


ArseELL: a Tale for Young People. By Jane Winnarp Hooper. With IIlus- 
trations by James Godwin. New York: C.S. Francis & Co.,1853. 18mo. 
pp. 370. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A beautiful story of English life; in which high birth, adversity, adventure, 
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imprudence, family pride, high moral culture, together with bold mountain 
scenery, lakes and castles, ancestral halls and pictures, are grouped into a de- 
lightful picture, very cleverly drawn. We catch here and there a gracefulness of 
character, a delicacy of perception, a richness of tone of sentiment and feeling, 
which our American habits and institutions do not tend to foster. In our aversion 
to an aristocracy of birth, we may lose the ideal of true nobility of soul, and so 
sink into national vulgarity. This is our danger. » 


Racuet Keit. By the Author of “My Mother,” &c. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
1853. 12mo. pp. 312. New Haven: T. Jarman. 


The heroine of this story was the child of shame, and suffered in her a 
years under the blighting power of that public opinion, the propriety of whic 
she felt, even while she was conscious of being its innocent victim. But Rachel 
Kell had good sense and religion enough to bear her misfortune uncomplainingly ; 
and a happy marriage gave her a social position worthy of her. The story is very 
well told. The religious shading is of the puritan dye ; but the power of the 
Gospel in giving shape and symmetry to the character is pleasingly illustrated. 


Layarp’s Fresu Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with Travels 
in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert. Being the result of a second Expedition 
undertaken for the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen Henry 
Layarp, M. P. With all the Maps and Engravings in the English edition. 8vo. 
muslin, $2.25. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. p. 572. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 


We receive this work just as we go to press. It is one of the most important 
books of the day. We can do no more now than announce, that while it has all 
the maps and engravings of the English edition, it is offered at only half the price 
of that edition. We shall return to this volume again. 


TayLer’s Enetish Martyrs—Memorials of the English Martyrs. By Rev. C. B. 
Tayter, M. A., Rector of Otley, Suffolk. Beautifully illustrated. 12mo. muslin, 
$1. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. pp. 395. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We have often been constrained to speak of some of the doctrinal teachings of Mr. 
Tayler with regret ; but when we come to a memorial like this, of the noble old 
martyrs of the glorious English Reformation, we join heart and hand in the effort 
to revere their memory, and to commend their example of constancy in the faith, 
even unto death. Popery would reénact the scenes of Smithfield in the United 
States, if she had the power. She hopes to have the power by and by. 


Tue Youne Lapres’ Gute to the harmonious development of Christian Character. 
By Harvey Newcoms. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1853. 12mo. pp. 330. New 
Haven: T. Jarman. 


If we were a genuine Presbyterian, and looked upon Christianity, and upon 
life, through Presbyterian spectacles, we should probably speak of this book with 
unqualified approbation. 


History or Nero. By Jacos Assorr, With Engravings. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1853. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This series of historical narratives stands deservedly high with the children; and 
their interest will not abate in this story of the bloodthirsty tyrant. 


Marco Pavt 1n Boston. By Jacop Ansorr. New York: Harper «& Brothers, 
1853. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Marco Paul finds a great many things in Boston to tell his little readers about. 
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A Carty’s History or Encranp. By Cuarues Dickens. Vol. I. From the 
ancient times to the reign of wy New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 
24mo. pp. 288. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

An entertaining and instructive epitome of English History for young readers. 

Dickens’ pen transmutes the dryest theme into an attractive story. 


Harrer’s New Monraty Macazine.—The June number commences a new 


volume; and is the best number yet published in beautiful engravings and well 
prepared contributions. The work has reached a circulation of 125,000 copies. 


Lirrett’s Livixg Ace.—The new series of this weekly contains a fair propor- 
tion of the very best of the popular literature of the day. 

Historical Sketch of the Baptismal Question. By a Presbyter of the South. 
Baltimore, 1853. 

President Lord’s Discourse to the Students of Dartmouth College. Hanover, 
N. H,, 1853. 

Senator Douglass’ Speeches on the Clayton Bulwer Treaty. Washington, 1853. 


F -aaas Review of the Proceedings in the case of Bishop Doane. New York, 
1853. 

Prospectus of Racine College. Wisconsin, 1853, 

Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline. Philadelphia, April, 1853. 

Rev. C.C. Pinckney’s Discourse on the Romeward Tendencies of the Times. 
Charleston, 1853. 

Rev. W. W. Spears’ Sermon on Church Music. Charleston, S. C., 1853. 

Constitution, &c., of Detroit Young Men’s Christian Association. Detroit, 1853. 

E. C. Walker’s Opening Lecture before the Detroit Young Men’s Association, 
at Detroit, 1853. 

Reports, &c., of St. Paul’s City Mission, New Haven, Conn. 

Colonial Church Chronicle. London. An able monthly. 

Illustrated Megazine of Art. New York: A. Montgomery. Vol. I. No. 5. 
The best work of the kind. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of Retreat for the Insane. Hartford, Ct, 1853. 

The True Catholic. New Series. Baltimore, May, 1853. 


Arr. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Richard Hildreth, whose six volumes of the History of the United States have 
been submitted to the judgment of the literary world, has published a book en- 
titled ‘‘ A Theory of Politics,” in a duodecimo volume of about 300 pages. It 
was written some twelve years ago, but has recently received a careful revision 
from its author’s more mature judgment. 

Mr. Hildreth’s first book was a translation ia two volumes of Dumont’s Bentham, 
entitled “The Theory of Legislation.” This, we believe, was in 1838. Then 
followed “ Archy Moore,” since expanded into the “ White Slave,” a pamphlet 
on the currency, “‘ Despotism in America,” a treatise on Slavery, and in 1839, a 
“ Life of General Harrison,” one of those works which experience has shown are 
not made “for all time.” In 1844, was published his “Theory of Morals, or an 
inquiry concerning the Law of Moral Distinctions, and the Variations and Contra- 
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dictions of Ethical Codes.” This, though assailed with some truculence b 
Brownson’s Quarterly, and by the North American, (to whom tbe author paid his 
respects in a tart rejoinder,) did not have a large sale. The basis of its morality 
is a modified utilitarianism. Whatever may be its faults, the “Theory of Morals” 
is entitled to considerable space in the history of ethical discussion. 

In his preface, it was announced as the first of six treatises, bearing the collective 
name of “ Rudiments of the Science of Man,” which were to be published in the 
following order: “Theory of Morals,” “Theory of Politics,” ‘‘ Theory of Health,” 
“Theory of Taste,” “Theory of Knowledge,” “Theory of Education.” “The 
peculiarity of these treatises,” the author says, “will consist in an attempt to 
apply vigorously and systematically to their several subjects the inductive method 
of investigation, a method which, in physical sciences, has proved successful be- 
yond expectation ; but which, hitherto, for powerful but temporary reasons, has 
been very partially employed, and, in consequence, with very small results, upon 
the yet nobler and more important science of man.” 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, have just issued four large volumes, 
entitled, “Correspondence of the American Revolution,” and consisting of 
“letters of eminent men to George Washington, from the time of his taking com- 
mand of the army to the end of bis Presidency, edited from the original manu- 
scripts, by Jared Sparks.” 

When preparing his edition of Washington’s Writings for the press many years 
ago, Mr. Sparks made a large collection of autograph letters addressed to Wash- 
ington, which he intended as a sequel to the large work, but the publication of 
which has been delayed from various causes until the present time. This selection, 
which is made from several thousand letters in possession of the editor, em- 
braces between twelve and fifteen hundred letters from about two hundred 
different correspondents, Among the most voluminous of them are Benedict 
Arnold, Daniel Brodhead, John Cadwallader, George Clinton, Nicholas Cooke, 
Nathaniel Greene, Alexander Hamilton, John Hancock, William Heath, Patrick 
Henry, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Joseph Jones, Henry Knox, Lafayette, 
Henry and John Laurens, the Lees, Benjamin Lincoln, the Livingstons, James 
Madison, the Morrisses, Thomas Paine, Timothy Pickering, General Putnam, 
Edmund Randolph, Philip Schuyler, John Sullivan, Jonathan Trumbull, Anthony 
Wayne, &c., 

The letters are all given entire, and much the larger proportion, “all but a 
few,” of these letters, Mr. Sparks states in his preface, are now published for the 
first time. They have mostly been taken from originals among the papers of 
Generals Schuyler, Gates, Lee, Lincoln, Sullivan, Stark, and others. Though 
originally intended to illustrate the larger work which has preceded their publi- 
cation, they will be found to possess an independent value as illustrations of our 
revolutionary history. The writers were among the most prominent actors on 
that famous theatre, and as they wrote with the fullest understanding of what was 
going on about them, and generally upon matters of immediate importance, their 
statements have a peculiar freshness and authenticity. 

The period covered by the correspondence is from 1775, when Washington took 
the command of the army, to 1797, about the close of his Presidency, some 22 
years. The first volume is principally occupied with the military operations of 
the revolutionary army. The subsequent history of the revolution, the peace, the 
formation of the constitution, and the critical state of our foreign relations during 
the administration of Washington, give complexion to the remaining three 
volumes. 

Derby, Miller, and Orton, of Buffalo, have published the complete works of 
“ Arminius,” in 8 vols, 8vo. edited by Rev. W. R. Bagnall, the first complete 
edition in the English language. 


GREAT BRITAIN, THE CONTINENT, &c. 


A new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is in course of publication in 
Edinburgh. The progress of science and discovery renders necessary frequent 
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new editions of this great work. It was first published in three quarto volumes 
in 1771; in 1778 appeared a second edition in ten volumes; in 1797 the third 
edition swelled to eighteen volumes, to which a supplement of two volumes was 
added in 1801. The fourth edition appeared in twenty volumes in 1810. Other 
editions followed of the same size; but to these Professor Napier added a sup- 
plement of siz volumes in 1815-24. The seventh editioa appeared in 1842. Of 
these seven editions, no Jess than 35,000 copies in the whole have been sold. An 
eighth edition is now demanded by the vast accumulations made to the stores of 
human knowledge during the last ten years of progress. This is about to be sup- 
plied; and every article is to be revised, and all necessary additions and 
corrections made. Many subjects, not known before, will now be included. Other 
improvements are promised, not the least of which is the publication with each 
volume of the names of the writers of the principal articles This is a guarantee 
for authenticity, and gives confidence to the reader. The first part is already 
ublished. 

: Prize Essay.—A member of the Bengal Civil Service has offered a prize of 
£300 for “the best Essay in refutation of the errors of Hindu Philosophy accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Sankhya Systems.” The Trustees—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and Oxford—have appointed 
three examiners, Dr. W. H. Mill, Dr. W. Whewell, and H. H. Wilson, Esq. The 
essays are to be sent before 31st Dec. 1854, to the care of the Rev. Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,79 Pall Mall, London, where the 
rules, dic., to which the Essay is subject may be obtained. The competition is 
general, not limited to natives of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Guardian says: “Mr. Scrivener had long been persuaded that the col- 
lations of MSS. of the Greek Testament were very imperfectly made, and that a 
very inadequate number of MSS. had been examined in any way. He felt the 
vast importance of a real and extensive collation as the only foundation for a true 
text of a book in which the very words are often of literally infinite importance. 
He determined, accordingly, to do what lay in his power towards this object, 
and he has published A Fudi and Exact Collection of about Twenty Greek MSS. 
of the Holy Gospels, hitherto unexamined, deposited in the British Museum, the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, dc., with a Critical Introduction. Itisa 
scholar-like book, and the introduction is exceedingly interesting. It brings home 
to the mind the enormous field at present unexplored, shows upon what slender 
and unsatisfactory data many of the received theories are based, and points out 
with great good sense that the collection of valuable facts ought to be our pri- 
mary object, and that notheory is worth a straw without them, Thus Griesbach’s 
theory of three recensions, the Alexandrian, the Byzantine, and the Western, 
under one of which every MS. might be classed, has already broken down. Mr. 
Scrivener thinks Scholz’s more recent one of iwo recensions, the Alexandrian and 
the Byzantine, is equally unfounded. He shows Griesbach’s preference for the 
Alexandrian family, and Scholz’s for the Byzantine, to be almost equally visionary, 
and explains upon what very slender premises conclusions of such imposing as- 
pect have been based. Some curious facts, too, are collected, showing the im- 

rtance of collating MSS. right through, and not being content with a cursory 
inspection. Mr, Scrivener writes with much ability, and makes a somewhat dry 
subject thoroughly interesting. We can heartily commend his volume. 

asters, of London, has published Dissertations on Subjects relating to the 
“ Orthodox” or “ Eastern” Catholic Communion, By Witi1aM Parmer, M. A., 
Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and Deacon. 

Our English papers state that the Rev. J, W. Koelle, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who has just returned from Sierra Leone, has made extensive investiga- 
tions into the African languages. There are a great number of liberated negroes 
there, from whom he has collected a comparative vocabulary of the languages of 
no less than one hundred and ninety different countries, from almost every part of 
Africa, which will contain upwards of one hundred distinct languages. Besides 
that, he has written a grammar of the Vei language, and one of the highly-de- 
veloped and most interesting Bornu language, which, with the Fellah, constitute 
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the most important languages of Central Africa. The Bornu Grammar, it is be- 
lieved, will throw a new light on the character of the African languages. It is 
expected that these results, which constitute the most comprehensive fund of 
philological information of that continent as yet collected, are to be forthwith 
published, with a new ethnological map, showin the localities of the various 
countries, a great proportion of which have hitherto been unknown even by name. 
These researches will prove of considerable importance, especially at the present 
moment, when Central Africa is exciting so much attention. 

The Rivingtons have published “ Wordsworth on the Church of Rome in the 
Third Century,” in 8vo., price 8s. 6d. St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in 
the earlier part of the third century, from the newly-discovered Philosophumena, 
or the Greek Text of those portions which relate io that subject: with an English 
Version and Notes, and an Introductory Inquiry into the Authorship of the 
‘Treatise, and on the Life and Works of the Writer. By Cur. Worpsworrs, D. D., 
Canon of Westminster, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Many of the English papers have lately been congratulating the Church upon a 
discovery of great importance to our devotional literature. It seems that 
the original manuscript of Bishop Wilson's Sucra Privata was put into a small 
box, and deposited in the library of Sion College, London, some fifty years ago, 
by the good Bishop’s son. An estimable parish priest of London having lately found 
the precious treasure, it has been issued in. a beautiful edition by the house of 
J. H. Parker, of Oxford. From this it appears that the most strange and unwar- 
rantable liberties were taken by the first editor of the work. Mutilations and 
omissions of the most wanton and shameful character were made by him, and 
have thence been derived into all subsequent editions till the present. Whole 
pages were marked out, many of which were of an autobiographical complexion, 
and therefore fraught with deep and edifying personal interest, as depicting the 
trials of that truly primitive and saintly shepherd, and necessary to complete the 
portraiture of his heart and life. This reprint shows that the good Bishop's lofty 
tone of devotion coéxisted with the deepest reverence for Curist’s visible body ; 
a fact which his puritanized editor omitted to perpetuate. 

Macmillan & Co., London, have published the Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament. A series of sermons preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, by 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London.—J. W. Parker has published Sermons on the Sabbath- 
Day, on the Character of the Warrior, and on the Interpretation of History. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A——Chapman & Hall have published Narrative of a 
Mission to Central Africa, performed in the years 1850-51, under the Ori'ors and 
at the Expense of her Majesty’s government. By the late James Richardson. 2 
vols.—Longman publishes Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review ; corrected, vindi- 
cated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
London.—Murray has published Discoveries in the Kuins of Nineveh and Babylon ; 
with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: being the Result of a Second 
Expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austen H. 
Layard, M. P., Author of ‘‘ Nineveh and its Remains.”—Chapman and Hall have 

just published Historical Outlines of Political Catholicism ; its Papacy, Prelacy, 
Priesthood, People. “The author goes fully into the treason, turbulence, arro- 
gance, and indiscretion of the Romish Priesthood during the times of the ‘l'udors, 
the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, and the Revolution of 1688, with the object of 
impressing upon the Romish laity the political and social evils which the Ultra- 
montane notions of the Papal priests have always brought upon their flocks, The 
book is written with power, and its facts are collected with industry.”—Spectator. 
—Rivingtons have. published the third edition of The Dark Ages: a series of 
Essays intended to illustrate the state of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By Rev. 8. R. Maitland, F. R. S. and 
F.S. A. some time Librarian to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambeth.—J. W. Parker & Son have published, in two volumes, 
post Svo., 18s., Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley, 
Jun., Rector of Eversley. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine —J. Deighton, Cam- 
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bridge, has published The Apology of Tertullian. With English Notes anda 
Preface, intended as an Introduction to the Study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical 
Latinity. Second edition. By H. A. Woodham, LL. D,, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 8vo., 8s. 6d. Also, An Analysis of Palmer’s Origines 
Liturgice; or, = of the English Ritual, and of his Dissertation on Prim- 
itive Liturgies; for the use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates for 
Holy Orders, who have read the original work. By W. Beal, LL.D, F.S.A., 
Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk. 12mo., 3s. 6d.—Mr. E. H. Browne has published the 
second volume of his xposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Doctrinal and His- 
torical. It is a valuable work. 

Sate or Rare Booxs.—Bent's Literary Advertiser has the following: An im- 

rtant sale, consisting of the valuable library of the late Mr. Hurt, took place at 

essrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s auction rooms, in Wellington-street, Strand. 
There were 880 lots, and the whole proceeds amounted to 1324/. 18s. 6d. Some of 
the most important features of the sale were the following: Lot 282, a fine copy 
of the “ Booke of the Common Prayer,” black letter, time of Edward VI, 17/. 
10s.; lot 239, Caxton’s “ Mirrour of the World,” 1481, a fine copy, and obtained 
at the sale of the library of the Granvilles at Colwich Hall, Staffordshire, in 1844, 
911.; lot 266, “J. Gould’s Birds of Europe,” 75/.; lot 452, “The Lyf and Mar- 
tirdom of Seynt Kateryne, virgyne and martyr, with her myracles and prayers,” 
an English manuscript on vellum of the 14th century, in fine preservation, from the 
Townley Collection, 10/. 10s.; lot 491, ‘“ History and Topography of the Deaner 
of Doncaster,” by the Rev. J. Hunter, 1831, 15/. 5s.; lot 501, a copy of the Ord. 
nance Map of England,” 50/.; lot 514, “ Hakluyt’s Voyages,” 1625-26, a fine 
copy in old calf, 31/.; lot 515, ‘“‘History of Cheshire,” 1819, by G. Ormerod, 
414. 10s.; lot 617, a manuscript entitled “ Schemata Cwlestia,” beautifully bound, 
1797, 31. 14s.; lot 677, Izaak Walton’s “Lives of Dr. John Donne,” &c., 1675, a 
presentation copy to his cousin Kenrick, with the autograph of Izaak Walton, 
and Corrections by his hand, 10/. 10s.; lot 747, a fine copy of “ Spenser's Com- 
plaint, small Poemes of the World’s Vanite,” 1591, 4/.; lot 748, Spenser's 
‘Faerie Queene,” the first complete edition, 1596, 10/.; and lot 798, ‘Vite 
Patrum,” “Lyves of the Holy Faders Lyvynge in Desert, translated out of 
Frenshe into Englyshe by Wyllyam Caxton.” Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 232. 

Mr. W. Stirking, author of the cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V, demol- 
ishes many of the touching incidents and moral situations which Dr. Robertson 
has recorded in his history. 

M. Mynoide Minas, sent by the French government in 1842, to search for MSS. 
in Greece, discovered, at the convent of St. Laura, on Mount Athos, under a board 
covered with dung, a MS. of the long-lost fables of Babrius. Babrius was a Greek 
poet, who lived in all probability before the age of Augustus, although Julian, 
the Apostate, is the first writer who mentions him by name. After the example 
of Socrates, Babrius turned the sopian fables into verse, and his work, it would 
seem, is the basis of our sop. Bentley has shown, in his dissertation on sop, 
that many verses may be traced in the Greek prose version. Some forty years 
ago, several of the poems were discovered in a Vatican MS. A Paris edition 
was published in 1844, by Boissonade, and one in England by Cornewall Lewis. 

The British Asiatic Society have had an interesting communication from 
Colonel Rawlinson, who writes that he has found a large number of Scythian in- 
scriptions, which are allied to the Median dialects, and of an age prior to the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Taking the term Scythic in its widest sense, he con- 
siders the Hamite nations—Cush, Misraim, Nimrud, and Canaan—to be Scythian, 
but partially intermixed in course of time with the Shemite races. This discove 
is said to clear up difficulties which have long existed in the patriarchal geneal- 
ogies, and in the traditions of Grecian history, and it will help to a better knowl- 
edge generally of the period in question. The colonel adds that he finds much in 
the Talmud to aid his researches, and he has been enabled to fix the geography 
of certain doubtful places: among these, it appears, that Birs is the ancient 
Sepharvaim. Another illustration of Scripture was found by the Turks ina 
search at Nebbi Yunus—a bronze statue, with the name of Esarhaddon, in the 

anci ent character, on the breast. 
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Name. 


Bacon, Thos. 8. 
Bruce, Caleb, 
Clute, R. F. 
Colburn, W. B. 
Douglass, W. K. 
Johnson, J. E. 
Knight, F. L. 
Pierson, J. W. 
Rider, G. T. 
Seely, N. J. 


Name. 
Babcock, E. C. 
Dix, Morgan, 
Gray, Horatio, 
Flanders, A. B. 
Hoffman, E. A. 
Kennerly, S. W. 
Lawrence, F. E, 
Lee, Henry T. 
Ludlum, W. S. 
McClory, H. 


Montgomery, W. W. Potter, 


Nott, J. W. 
Page, J. J. 


Rumney, George, Potter, 


Smith, Joshua, 
Strong, H. N. 
Wright, E. P. 


Name. 

y. Balch, L. W. 
Beach, A. B. 
Birchmore, J. W. 
Clark, Geo. H. 
Cornwall, N. E. 
Coxe, S. H. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Place. 
Christ, New Orleans, La. 
St. Paul’s, Detroit, Mich. 
Trinity, New York City. 
Christ, Boston, Mass. 
Christ, Hartford, Ct. 
Messiah, Boston, Mass. 


St. Matthew’s, Catonsville, Md. 


Trinity, Chicago, Ill. 
Christ, Hartford, Ct. 


HOME 
ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Bishop. Time. 
Polk, April 13, 
McOoskry, Feb. 26, 
Wainwright, May 22, 
Eastburn, March 17, 
Brownell, May 22, 
Eastburn, April 27, 
Whitehouse, March 19, 
Whitehouse, Feb. 20, 
Brownell, May 22, 
Wainwright, May 22, 


PRIESTS. 


Bishop. Time. 
Wainwright, May 22, 
Potter, May 22, 
Potter, May 45, 
Chase, May 29 
Doane, April 28, 
Elliott, May 8, 

oo 


Wainwright, May 
Polk, April 13, 


Wainwright, May 22, 
Williams, May 22, 

May 22, 
Southgate, May 22, 
Johns, May 20, 


April 13, 


Doane, April 28, 
McCoskry, Nov. 16, 
Doane, April 28, 


REMOVALS. 


To Church. 
Holy Trinity, 
St. Peter's, 

St. Michael's, 
St. John’s, 
St. Andrew’s, 
St. James’, 


Trinity, New York City. 


Place. 
Trinity, New York City. 


St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
29, Trinity, Claremont, N. H. 
St. John’s, Elizabethtown, N. J. 


St. John’s, Savannah, Ga. 
Trinity, New York City. 

Christ, New Orleans, La. 
Trinity, New York City. 

Christ, Hartford, Ct. 


St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emmanuel, Cumberland, Md. 
St. Matthew’s, Wheeling, Va. 


St. Peter’s, Uniontown, Pa. 


St. John’s, Elizabethtown, N. J. 


Trinity, Marshall, Mich. 


St. John’s, Elizabethtown, N. J. 


Place. 
West Chester, Penn. 
New York City. 


Geneseo, Western New York. 


Savannah, Georgia. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Birmingham, Conn. 
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Name. 
Rev. Cressey, E., D. D. 
“ Harriman, F. D. 
“ Norton, L. W. 
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To Church. 


St. Peter's, 
St. Paul's, 


St. Luke’s, 


Place. 
Auburn, W. N. Y. 
Woodbury, Ct. 
Jamestown, W. N. Y. 


“ Paddock, B. H. St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
“ Purves, John, Christ, Westport, Ct. 
“ Shannon, O. E. Union, Seymonr, Ct. 
“ Smallwood, W. A. Trinity, Chicago, Il. 


“ Van Rensselaer, M. 
“ Zell, Henry, 


St. Paul’s, 


Christ, 


Oxford, W. N. Y. 
West Haven, Ct. 


CONSECRATIONS. 








Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Calvary, Wainwright, April 16, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Christ, Brownell, April 21, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Christ, Potter, April 8, New Brighton, Pa. 
Grace, Doane, May 18, Jersey City, N. J. 
Grace, Doane, May 20, Baskinridge, N. J. 
Holy Trinity, Doane, May 19, Hudson (Bergen v. Cor.) N. J. 
Redeemer, Wainwright, June 1, Yorkville, N. Y. 

St. John’s, McCoskry, March 15, _—‘ Clinton, Mich. 

St. John’s, Elliott, May 17, Savannah, Ga. 

St. Luke’s, Potter, April 9, Georgetown, Pa. 

St. Mary’s, Doane, May 26, Castleton (S. T.) N. J. 

St. Paul’s, Doane, April 1, Newark, N. J. 

St. Peter’s, DeLancey, May 3, Niagara Falls, W.N. Y. 

St. Peter’s, DeLancey, May 25, Redwood, W.N. Y. 

Trinity, Upfold, May 26, Logansport, Ia. 

Trinity, Chase, May 25, Claremont, N. H. 

Zion, Whitehouse, Feb. 16, Freeport, IIL. 

Zion, Elliott, April 28, Talbotton, Ga. 

Zion, Whitehouse, Oct. 22, Grand Detour, Ill. 

— Cobbs, April 17, | Demopolis, Ala. 

— DeLancey, May 5, Nunda, W.N. Y. 
OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Francis C. Clements, Rector of St. Paul’s, Trenton, N. J. died at 
Trenton, Dec. 18th, 1852, aged 28 years. 


The Rev. James W. Cooke, Secretary and General Agent of the Foreign 
Department of our Missionary Board, died at New York, on Tuesday, April 12th. 

Mr. Cooke was a native of Rhode Island; graduated at Brown University ; was 
ordained by Bishop Griswold ; officiated at Lonsdale, R. 1, and then as Assistant 
to the late Rev. Dr. Milnor, of New York City, when he became Rector of St. 
Michael's, Bristol, R. I. ; and was appointed, two years ago, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Agent of the Committee on Foreign Missions. On the 5th of March he sailed 
for Aspinwall, to examine that place and Panama, with a view to Missionary ope- 
rations. While on the Isthmus, as we are informed, he was attacked with dys- 
entery and obliged to return. He found the opening for Missionary work at 
Panama so promising, that he had resolved to recommend immediate operations. 
Mr. Cooke was an ardent, earnest man, exceedingly active and efficient in the field 
to which Providence had called him; and his loss, in our Foreign Missionary 
department, will be seriously felt. His remains were taken to Rhode Island for 


interment. 


Rev. Lucius M. Purpy.—We copy from the New York Churchman, the follow- 
ing appreciative tribute to the memory of this excellent man. 
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This amiable and excellent clergyman, so favorably known at the North, first 
in Connecticut, as ai: officer of Trinity College, Editor of the Episcopal Watch- 
man, and rector of the Churches in Sharon and Salisbury, and then in the dio- 
cese of New York, as rector of the Church in Hampton, Washington County, was, 
at St. Mary’s, Georgia, removed from this suffering life, on the 27th of April last, 
in the 48th year of his age, and the twentieth of his ministry. 

Mr. Purpy was a native of Rutland, Vermont, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, and for several years a member of its Board of Trustees, Educated asa 
Congregationalist, though never a communicant in that body, he began his theo- 
logical studies in the Seminary at Andover; but changing his views while there, 
his preparation for Orders he finished at the General Seminary in this city. 

In February, 1834, he was, in St. Peter's Church, Plymouth, Conn., ordained 
Priest by Bishop Brownett; and the clergy of Litchfield County and vicinity, 
who were for a few subsequent years associated with Mr. Purpy in their efforts to 
revive and extend the Church, will still recollect his patient zeal in traversing the 
cold hills and winter snows of this mountainous region, that by his earnest appeals 
he might arouse the congregations he addressed to more active labors and more 
generous contributions. The sudden failure of his health, in 1837, led to a disso- 
lution of his connection with the parishes of Sharon and Salisbury, and to his 
removal from Connecticut. 

For some months he conducted the Southern Churchman, at that time published 
at Richmond, Va., and afterwards officiated for a season at Scottsville, in that 
diocese. While in Virginia, he composed and circulated a small treatise, entitled, 
“The Missionary Argument,” which did its part in reminding the members of 
our spiritual household of their duty to their less favored fellow-men, 

Returning to his native place, he held services for a year or more in the parish 
of Wells, in the neighborhood of Rutland; and then :emoved to Hampton, in 
New York, where, as rector of Christ Church, he remained three years; once 
more regularly and actively discharging all the duties of a parish clergyman. 

While in Hampton, Mr. Purpy was associated with the Rev. P. Dyer of White- 
hall, and the Rev. J. A. Spooner of Sandy Hill, in publishing their series of 
“Tracts for the People.” One from the pen of Mr. Purpy is entitled, “ The Good 
Way, or Novelties in Religion Exposed and Condemned,” and is, in its condensed 
argumentations, sound views, and apt and polished diction, most creditable to his 
ability as a writer and theologian. 

His health becoming more feeble, he decided to try the effect of a sea-voyage ; 
left Hampton in 1843, and sailed for Smyrna, During his absence in the East he 
visited Greece and Constantinople, and enjoyed frequent and delightful intercourse 
with the missionaries of our own Church in that region, and with those from the 
mother Church of England. 

After his return from Turkey, he passed his winters in the Southern States; 
Officiating successively at St. Martinsville, La, Sullivans Island, and Abbeville, S. 
C., and lastly, since the autumn of 1851, at St. Mary’s, Ga., where he rested from 
labor, lies buried, and sleeps in Jxsvs, 

His last sickness, which seized him in January of the present year, he endured 
with entire submission to his Master's will ; not a complaint nor a murmur ever 
escaping his lips. “ Just waiting upon the Lorp,” was his Christian reply to one 
who visited him just before his departure; thus comforting his absent widow and 
children and his numerous friends with the assurance, that when he was sum- 
moned to leave the world, he was, through the grace of Curist, “ ready.” 

Mr. Purpy was endowed with a mind of a high order. His paves were 
quick, his memory remarkably strong and retentive, and his judgment clear and 
prompt. Had his bodily health been equal to his intellectual vigor and moral 
energy, he would have been surpassed by very few in literary and theological 
attainments. When in Louisiana he officiated regularly in French, and could also 
read and speak the Italian, Spanish and German languages. 

Perhaps most clergymen, when arrested by an incurable malady, as was Mr 
Purpy in the fourth year of his ministry, would consider the visitation a sufficient 
plea for a release from the command, “ Go, work in My vineyard ;” but he did 
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not so judge. ‘“ Work, while the day lasts,” was an injunction he loved to obey. 
No rest did he find in inactivity. His earnest desire was to be incessantly engaged 
in his Master’s service ; and though the peculiar character of his complaint might 
have a tendency to discourage him, yet he was never heard to utter a desponding 
word. If he could do but little, he was thankful that he could do anything; if 
more, his ejaculation was, “To Gop be all the praise.” Though mild in his dis- 
position, and gentle in his movements, he possessed an energy of purpose and 
affection which neither protracted sickness nor multiplied discouragements could 
ever subdue, and was thus enabled, while compassed with infirmity, to accomplish 
a vast amount of good for the Church he understood so well, appreciated so justly, 
and loved so much and so unceasingly. 

So remote is his lonely grave, that probably no one of his clerical brethren, 
who once at the North aided him in bearing the ark of Gop, will ever drop a 
tear of saddened recollection over his slumbering remains; and yet from that 
distant mound can they each hear a silent whisper speaking to the ear of con- 
science, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


ANOTHER APOSTASY, 


The Rey. Francis Asbury Baker, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, has 
joined the idolatrous Church of Rome. He was a Methodist by birth, and was 
educated in a Romish seminary. Three of his brothers became Papists before 
they died. At his ordination, two of the Standing Committee had doubts of 
him, and refused to take part in the act. He bore the appearance of a credulous, 
simple-minded man, a fit subject for a dupe; and yet he practised a course of du- 
oped which must be pronounced of the most guilty and sacrilegious character. 

t appears that on Easter Day he administered the Sacrament to his people; 
that on the first Sunday after Easter, as we understood it, he did the same—at 
all events, that on that day he went through his usual ministrations; that he met 
members of the Church, clerical and lay, in consultation on Church affairs ; that 
on Monday and Tuesday of the same week he said prayers in St. Paul’s and his 
own Church ; that on Tuesday morning, with his written resignation of his charge 
in his pocket, he put on his surplice, and performed Divine Service ; that, seeing 
one of his Churchwardens present, he handed this document to him across the 
chancel rails; and that, five days afterwards, in the Romish Cathedral, he re- 
nounced his ministry, abjured his faith, and was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


At the Convention of this Diocese, which met at Raleigh on the 25th of May, 
the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, D. D., of Baltimore, was elected to the = 

We understand that the election for the vacant Bishopric was sought to be con 
fined within the Diocese, but that the Clergy divided almost equally between the 
Rev. Drs. Mason and Drane, the distinguished Rectors of Christ Church, Raleigh, 
and St. James’ Church, Wilmington. More than thirty ballotings were had 
among the Clergy, before two-thirds of their number (the constitutional vote) 
united upon the Rev. Dr. Thomas Atkinson, of Baltimore. Drs. Hawks and 
Southgate also received a respectable vote. The laity confirmed the nomination 
of the clergy upon the first ballot. 

The salary of the Bishop was raised to $2,500. The utmost good feeling pre- 
vailed among the members of the Convention, and the Diocese is represented to be 
at almost perfect unity. 

The following was the official action of the Diocese in respect toits late Bishop, 
and the position of the Diocese. 

The following preamble and resolutions were introduced by Mr. J. H. Haughton: 

Whereas Dr. Levi Silliman Ives has declared, by a letter addressed to the 
—* his final abandonment of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North 
Carolina, 

Resolved, That the said abandonment has created a vacancy in the Episcopate 
in this Diocese. 
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Resolved, That this Convention will, at 10 o'clock, A. M., Saturday, proceed to 
fill said vacancy. 

Resolutions introduced by Mr. E. L. Winslow: 

Whereas, by the Report of the Standing Committee, and the documents there- 
with submitted, Levi S. Ives did, on the 22d day of December, 1852, apostatize 
to the Church of Rome, thereby rendering his separation from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church complete as far as in his power; 

Resolved, That the Episcopate of North Carolina is vacant, by the abandonment 
of the same by the late Bishop thereof. 

Resolved, That this Convention will proceed on Saturday morning, the 28th, at 
9 o'clock, to fill the vacancy thus made, by the election of some suitable person as 
Bishop of the Diocese of North Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Clergymen and three laymen, be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to prepare carefully a full statement of the 
facts in relation to the late Bishop of the Diocese, L. S. Ives, and make report of 
the same to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and also 
make a copy of the same report, with the action of the General Convention 
thereon, to the next Annual Convention of the Church in this Diocese. 

These resolutions were referred to a committee of ten, five Clergymen and five 
laymen. 

"The Rev. R. B. Drane, the Rev. A. A. Watson, Thomas Ruffin, late Chief Jus- 
tice of the State, the Hon, G. E. Badger, and Robert Strange, were on this com- 
mittee. 

This committee reported the following preamble and resolutions : 

The committee to whom was referred the report of the Standing Committee, 
and the accompanying documents and sundry resolutions relating to the case of 
Dr. Ives, having considered the same, report— . 

Levi Situman Ives, D. D., LL. D., lately the Bishop of this Diocese, having, in 
the month of October last, left the United States for Europe, upon leave of 
absence asked and obtained by him for the purpose of recruiting his health and 
that of Mrs. Ives, alleged by him to have become impaired, and having, by a com- 
munication written from Rome, under date the 22d December last, addressed 
to this Convention in the form of a resignation of his Episcopal place and juris- 
diction, made known the fact, that he had renounced the Communion of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and had determined to make his submission to the 
Church of Rome; and it thus appearing that he had abandoned and relinquished 
his Episcopal charge, and by his apostasy to the Roman Church has disabled him- 
self from ever exercising any Episcopal jurisdiction within this Diocese, this Con- 
vention, in the name and in behalf of all the Clergy and laity of the Diocese, 
doth declare the Episcopate thereof vacant; and therefore 

Resvlved, That the Convention will proceed to elect some suitable person as 
Bishop of this Diocese, to fill the said vacancy. 

Resolved, That a committee of three Clergymen and two laymen be appointed 
with instructions to draw up a detailed statement of the difficulties between Dr. 
Ives, lately the Bishop of this Diocese, and the said Diocese, and that they deliver 
the same to the delegates from this Diocese, to the next General Convention of 
the Prot. Ep. Church of the United States, to be by them Jaid before the said 
General Convention, and that a copy of the said statement be published with the 
Journal of this Convention. 7 

The preamble and first resolution were unanimously adopted. 

The second was carried after some discussion. 

The committee to draw up the statement consists of the Rev. Dr. Mason, the 
Rev. A. A. Watson, the Rev. A. F. Olmsted, Judge Ruffin, and Judge Battle. 

The subject created very little discussion. A deep and settled feeling of deter- 
mination as to the course the Diocese should take, prevailed. 


Sourn Carottva.—The Rev. Thomas F. Davis, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, 
Camden, S.C., was on May 6th elected to the Episcopate of the Diocese of South 
Carolina, on the 12th ballot. He received 83 votes to 9 scattering. The other 
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prominent candidates were the Rev. Dr. Hanckel, the Rev. P. J. Shand, the Rev. 
J. R. Walker, D. D., and the Rev. Edward Reed. The Rev. Dr. Davis is a native 
of North Carolina, and was for many years a successful lawyer in that State. 


Marytanp.—At the recent Convention, the following Preamble and Resolution 
were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas, By resolution of the last Convention of this Diocese, a written opin- 
ion of the Standing Committee, touching a correspondence between the Bishop of 
the Diocese and Rev. Dr. Johns, was ordered to be inserted in the Journal; and, 
whereas, the opinion of the Committee and the resolution of the Convention 
have been regarded as a censure of Rev. Dr. Johns; Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, as far as it can express an 
opinion concerning the proceedings of a previous Convention, no such judicial 
censure was conveyed, designed, or implied by the resolution to enter the docu- 
ment of the Standing Committee upon the Journal. 


Hosart Free Cortece.—The Register of Hobart Free College at Geneva, for 
the current academical year, has made its appearance. The number of under- 
graduates catalogued is 61, of whom there are 11 Seniors, 14 Juniors, 17 Sopho- 
mores, and 19 Freshmen. There are also 6 Theological Students and 79 Medical, 
making a total of 146. It will be remembered that by the liberal endowment 
from the Corporation of Trinity Church, New York, the Students of this College 
have their tuition and room-rent free of charge; so that each is subject only to a 
charge’ of three dollars a term for repairs and necessary contingent expenses. 
Among the encouragements to proficiency, we notice that there is a gold medal 
of the value of $25, and a silver medal of the value of $10, to be awarded to 
the two best English Essays at the end of each academic year. The annual 
Commencement is held on the third Thursday in July, which falls this year on the 
2Ist. This Institution is framed in the spirit of the Church, and is thoroughly 
informed with her religious life, doctrine, and discipline. 


Texas.—The Rev. W. Passmore, writing from Brownsville, under date April 
1, states that he has received $1558 81, towards the erection of a church in that 
place ; also subscriptions payable on demand, to the amount of $443, and prom- 
ises from nineteen recturs, which ought to yield from $600 to $1000 more, for 
the same purpose. Meastires were already in progress for the immediate build- 
ing of the house. The conclusion of the letter is as follows: 

Matters about here are improving in every way. Should we escape revolu- 
tions in Mexico for awhile, all will go well again. The Roman Catholics have 
sent out six priests and six nuns with money enough to build a college and nun- 
nery, and to establish schools of an inferior grade, This shows what they think of 
the importance of this position. But the Church is safe. My people had not 
scattered during my absence. On the contrary, we had not room for all who came 
on the first Sunday I was here—Palm Sunday—and on Easter Sunday eight persons 
communed for the first time. We have now nineteen communicants in Browns- 
ville, and three others who will commune for the first time at our next communion. 
Nine have removed during my absence. 

We are stronger, therefore, than ever, in numbers, zeal, influence, and hope. 

The corner-stone of a new church was laid in Austin, on the 11th ult. 


New Jersry.—At the Annual Convention, at Burlington, May 25th, a commit- 
tee reported as follows :— 

The Committee to whom was referred the information, communicated by its 
Bishop in his address to the Convention, of a paper purporting to be a present- 
ment of him, together with said document, senpauitally report: 

That they have carefully examined the paper, and compared it with the two 
former presentments, and find it to be substantially for the same alleged causes 
of complaint as were contained in one or both of them. That the specifications 
in the present paper are more artistically made, with some additions of dates, 
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amounts, and details of particulars, but that the subject matter of the allegations 
is the same; and, in all cases, such details relate to matters which had transpired, 
and were known before the first presentment was made. 

That the amplification of a former charge contained in the 21st specification, 
relates to the making and partial nonfulfillment, by the Bishop, of a contract en- 
tered into by him in 1847, with persons named in the specifications for furnishing 
and putting up an apparatus for the manufacture of gas, and that the amplifica- 
tion of a former charge contained in the 25th specification, refers to Bishop Doane 
having paid usury and thereby, as alleged, had encouraged the violation of law— 

The Committee therefore report the following for the consideration and adop- 
tion of the Convention : 

Whereas, This Convention has ascertained that the Bishops of Virginia, Ohio, 
and Maine, have addressed to the Senior Bishop a presentment against the Bishop 
of this Diocese, dated on the 25th day of February, A. D. 1853, and the Senior 
Bishop has summoned a court of Bishops to assemble at Camden, in this Diocese, 
on the first day of September next, apparently with a view to the proceeding 
with the trial of our Djocesan, under said presentment: 

And whereas, The present is the third presentment against the Bishop of this 
Diocese, substantially, for the same alleged causes of complaint, which has been 
preferred by the same presenters: 

And whereas, The first of said three presentments was withheld from the court 
of Bishops, and was superseded by, and merged in, the second presentment, 
and was subsequently refused to be entertained by the court when again prefer- 
red by the presenters, and the second of the said presentments was duly consid- 
ered by the court of Bishops summoned for the trial thereof; which court assem- 
bled at Camden on the seventh day of October, A. D. 1852, and subsequently met 
by the adjournment at Burlington in this Diocese, and the said court declined to 
proceed further in the matter thereof, because this Convention had previous to 
the making of said presentment, investigated most of the matters contained 
therein, and had determined that there was no ground for presentment; and be- 
cause further, this Convention stood pledged to investigate any charges against 
its Bishop presented from any responsible source, and a special Convention had, 
at that time, been called in reference to the new matters contained in the present- 
ment then before the court of Bishops: 

And whereas, This Convention truly redeemed its said pledge, and did after- 
wards investigate the said new matters, contained in the presentment last referred 
to, which was the second of said presentments; and did, at an adjourned special 
Convention held at Burlington on the tirst day of December last, fully exculpate 
the Bishop of this Diocese from any charge of crime or immorality made against 
him, and did determine that there were no good grounds for presentment. 

And whereas, The said proceedings last mentioned, were held upon the faith of 
the above action of the said court, which had itself disposed of certain of the 
charges contained in said two presentments, and had referred the remaining 
charges therein to the Convention of this Diocese, as the proper tribunal for this 
investigation, and in the judgment of this body the aforesaid action of the court 
of Bishops was a final determination and adjudication of the matter of said two 
presentments, and the same cannot be revived for further action under the Canon 
of the American Church, upon which said presentments have been founded— 

Therefore 1.—Resolved, That the attempt of the said presenters again to bring 
the subject matter of said charges for trial before the court of Bishops, is a vio- 
lation of the Canon of 1844, entitled, “ Of the trial of a Bishop ;” a wrong done 
to the just rights of the accused Bishop, by putting in jeopardy a second time for 
the same cause, both his reputation and the exercise of his office, and a direct 
disregard of the recorded decision and judgment of the court of Bishops assem- 
bled in October of last year. 

2.—Resolved, That the said attempt of the said presenters is an infringement 
of the rights of this Diocese, so largely dependent upon the exercise of his holy 
office by its Bishop, and a violation of the good faith under which it proceeded 
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consequent upon the decision of the court of Bishops, to an investigation and 
disposal of the new charges against its Diocesan. 

3.—Resolved, That the Diocese of New Jersey had good right, in law and 
morals, to suppose that its peace would not be again disturbed by a renewal of 
charges against the Bishop heretofore investigated and dismissed, and does most 
solemnly protest against this renewed attack upon its privileges. 

4.—Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the Convention from 
the clerical and lay members of this body, to appear before the court of Bishops 
summoned to meet in Camden on the first day of September next, to lay before 
them the testimony taken by, and the report of the committee appointed at a 
special Convention of this Diocese on the 27th of October last, to investigate the 
new matters contained in the presentment read before the court of Bishops, 
assembled on the 7th of October aforesaid, and the action of the adjourned spe- 
eial Convention thereon. 

5.—Resolved, That the committee do present before the court the Preambles 
and Resolutions of this Convention, and do protest, in the name of this Convention, 
against any further action under the third presentment against our Bishop, and take 
stich measures in the premises as their wisdom and discretion may suggest. 


Joun L. Watson, J. W. Mittrr, 
Ws. B. Ors, R. P. Tompson, 
Crarxkson Deny, E. B. D. Oncen. 


The Resolutions were adopted by the following vote: 
Clergy—Ayes 25; Noes 2; declined voting 1. 
Laity—Ayes 28; Noes 5; divided 1; declined voting 1. 


CHURCH FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[The following is probably the first public appeal of the kind which has ever been 
made in Christendom.—Eb. Cu. Rev.} 

The undersigned, appointed a Committee, at a meeting held on Thursday, the 
third day of March, instant, to consider the expediency of providing a permanent 
place of worship for the deaf and dumb, submit the following statement. 

The number of the deaf and dumb, at present residing in this city, and who are 
chiefly the graduates of our Institution, is not far from one hundred. ‘This class of 

rsons will increase with the increase of thé general population, so that instead of 
being reckoned by tens, as they now are, the time is not remote, when they will be 
counted by hundreds ; for the same motives, which induce professional and business 
men to resort hither, will also lead them to select the city as the place of their resi- 
dence. 

Since it must be obvious, from the nature of their infirmity, that they cannot 
enjoy the privilege of public worship, conducted in the ordinary mode through the 
medium of vocal speech, it is the dictate of Christian philanthropy to make provision 
to meet their spiritual wants, by the erection of a Church edifice, and by instituting 
a form of service adapted to their condition, in which they can participate intelli- 
gibly and profitably through the medium of their own vernacular language of signs. 

No man can habitually absent himself from the ministrations of God’s house, 
without endangering his best interests for eternity ; and the deaf and dumb, though 
compelled from necessity to forego these privileges, are not an exception to this re- 
mark, especially, as some of them are wholly untaught, and others still have too 
imperfect acquaintance with language to understand written discourse. Their only 
means, then, for religious instruction and improvement, is through the language of 
action. 

But not to dwell upon the importance of this enterprise, in a religious point of 
view, which none can question, there are many collateral advantages which plead 
earnestly in its behalf. It is reasonable to hope that it will lead them to a better 
observance of the Lord’s day; withdraw them from temptation, or give them 
strength to resist it ; inculcate the virtues of industry, frugality, temperance; pro- 
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mote their intellectual improvement, and by awakening mutual sympathy, prompt 
to acts ot charity and benevolence. 

This undertaking is not to be regarded in the light of an experiment merely. For 
five months past a small congregation of deaf mutes has been assembled on the 
Lord’s day, in the small chapel of the University, which enjoys the ministrations of 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, one of the professors in our Institution, through whose 
commendable efforts it has been gathered. A Church has been organized under the 
sanction of the Provisional Bishop of the Diocese ; the Communion has been cele- 
brated, and there are several prepared to present themselves for Confirmation. 

In view of the foregoing brief statement of the wants of the deaf and dumb, and 
of what has already been done in their behalf, the way is prepared for an urgent 
appeal to the benevolent and wealthy of our citizens for funds to erect a Church for 
their benefit. To secure this object the sum of twenty thousand dollars is needed. 
The appeal is made in the confident belief that it will be heard and answered. No 
class of the afflicted, during the personal ministrations of our Saviour, received from 
him more compassionate attentions than they. 

By the blessing of God on this instrumentality, their temporal interests will be 
promoted, and they will be taught to look with the eye of faith to that better land, 
where tears shall be wiped from all faces, and where the ears, closed to all earthly 
music, shall waken to the symphonies of angels’ harps. 

“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


Jona. M. Warnwricart, Cyrus Curtis, 
Bensamin C, Cutier, Rosert D. Weeks, 
Bensamin I. Haiaut, Prosrer M. Wetmore, 
Grecory T. Bepett, Bensamin R. Winruropr, 
Francis Vinton, Harvey P. Peet, 

G. Jarvis Geer, Rosert Gracie, 
Sutuivan H. Weston, AvuaustIn AVERILL, 

J. Watson Wess, W. A. Spencer. 


New York, March 14, 1853. 

*,* Subscriptions will be gratefully received by either of the above named Com- 
mittee, or by Mr. Averill, who has kindly consented to act as Treasurer. His 
address is No. 47 South Street. 


DEATH OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Hon. Wittiam R. Kina, Vice-President of the United States, died at his 
residence in Cahaba, Alabama, on Monday, April 18th, aged about 68 years. He 
was a Native of North Carolina, had been in the Senate nearly thirty years; was 
regarded as belonging to the State-rights school, but was a gentleman of courteous 
manners, kind and affable, slow to offend, but of delicate sense of personal honor ; 
and was highly respected in the body of which he had now became official 
chairman. He was never married. He had spent several weeks in Cuba, but with- 
out benefit from the milder climate, as was anticipated. Mr. King was buried 
according to the rites of the Church, to which he belonged, and the Rev. Mr. Platt 
of Selma officiated, and delivered an appropriate sermon. 


ANTIQUITIES IN AMERICA. 


A company belonging in Waterbury, Conn., has already been formed to prose- 
cute the mining of Copper in the country bordering on Lake Superior. They have 
brought to light relics of a most curious character ; on which the Waterbury Amer- 
tcan thus remarks: 

It is beyond all question that the country about Lake Superior was resorted to 
ages ago for copper, by a people having some knowledge of the arts, and the traces 
of their labors are everywhere apparent. Jn many instances their pits and shafts— 
some of them through the solid rock to the depth of sixty and seventy feet, have 
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been opened, bringing to light the tools and implements with which they worked, 
among them chisels of hardened copper, an art which: is now lost, and correspond- 
ing with those found in the ancient Egyptian monuments. In one ancient excava- 
tion, which was covered with trees five hundred years old growing over it, was 
found a mass of pure copper of many tons weight, resting on skids of black oak and 
shdwing the marks of fire upon it. Probably they were unable to break it to pieces, 
and owing to its great weight could not remove it entire. These ancient pits and 
excavations are filled up with dirt and rubbish, with trees hundreds of years old 
growing over them—showing that they must have been worked and abandoned 
ages ago, and by a race probably now extinct. 

We are informed that in the pit opened by Dr. Blake, on Section seventeenth, 
above alluded to, a large birch tree, two hundred years old, was growing directly 
over it, and that in clearing it out, he has found the stone hammers, wedges, and 
wooden shovels, which were used by the ancient miners, and has in his possession 
quite a museum of the implements of his ancient predecessors in the mining 
business, 

It is a question full of interest, ‘‘ Who were these ancient miners? Where did 
they come from? To what people or nation did they belong? Why were these 
mines thus abandoned ages since, when copper must have been found in great 
abundance? What became of those who once knew and worked these mines?” 
These are questions of no ordinary interest to the philosopher, and go to confirm the 
opinion that this portion of the American continent, as well as Mexico, was either 
visited or inhabited by a prior race to that of the Indians, now termed the aborigi- 
nes ; a race who understood the commercial value of metals, and possessed some 
crude ideas of working tools. 


PROF. AGASSIZ AND THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


We have before spoken of this gentleman, as denying the original unity of our 
race, and as, thereby, denying a great doctrinal fact, on which Christianity rests. 
The Mobile papers give reports of a late Lecture of the Professor, in that city, in 
which he has shown his colors distinctly. It is simply a question, of the compara- 
tive credibility of Prof. Agassiz and Gop’s Revealed Word. Or as a distinguished 
German professor lately said, “‘ Paul says so and so, but I think differently.” 

The Professor, in denying the unity of the origin of our race, is reported to have 
said— 

“Among the most important proofs of this—facts, too, which have been ill- 
appreciated—and which, if rightly understood and traced up, should have led those 
basing their arguments for an original unity upon it to directly reverse conclusions, 
are those arising from hybridity. Animals propagate only among those of the same 
kind. Different species will propagate mixed races or half-breeds, intermediate 
between the parents. If we examine among the different races of men, we shall 
find the same facts. The progeny of very cognate tribes—as, for instance, the 
different white tribes—may resemble either parent, and are never very unlike either. 
On the contrary, the offspring cf races remotely resembling each other, are in the 
same condition as those of different species among animals. ‘Thus, the offspring of 
a white and black is never white or black, but always a mulatto. By the laws of 
reproduction, it is shown that there is as great diversity between these types, as be- 
tween animals of distinct species.” 

In respect to the argument from the fact, that the roots of all languages can be 
traced to the same form, he says: “ The inference is entirely unfounded ; these re- 
semblances do not show the same origin—-still less that they have been derived from 
tradition.” 

On the subject of archaeology, or, that ancient history shows an approximation 
of the races towards each other, he says: 

“* My own views on this subject differ widely from those of others, who have be- 
fore maintained an original diversity of races. In my opinion not only did different 
races, or types of mankind, as the five races, so called, have a distinct origin—but 
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each distinct nationality, which has played an important part in history, had a 
separate origin—men were created in nations. 

“If, then, we compare the physical facts in respect to the different races—giving 
each its proper value—if we consider that in the earliest times, different languages 
were in simultaneous use—as unlike as the notes of different species of animals ; if 
we regard the subject of hybridity in all its bearings, allowing the dissimilarity of 
species in animals in different localities its proper weight, we shall be drawn inevita- 
bly towards the conclusion of a diversity of origin and separate centres of creation.” 

Prof. Agassiz is a learned man on some subjects. He knows all about the struc- 
ture and anatomy of insects and reptiles, and fishes and birds. But men, wiser and 
more learned than he, in Philology, and Archeology, and Geology, have found 
physical Science only in strictest harmony with the very letter of the inspired page, 
as to the Mosaic account of the creation. It is too late in the day for infidelity to 
win triumphs in this field. 


FREE SCHOOLS AND ROMANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A simultaneous and united effort has lately been made in various parts of the 
United States, by the Papists, to break down our Common School System. Their 
plan has been to secure a proportion of the Common School fund according to 
their numbers for the support of their own denominational schools, where, of 
course, the Papal religion may be inculcated at public expense. This plan has 
lately been carried into politics, and has been made a test question at the ballot 
box; and in every instance, thus far, has resulted in a most signal and over- 
whelming defeat of the Papal party. At Detroit, headed by Bishop Lefevre ; at 
Cincinnati, Auburn, and Baltimore, the priests have strained every nerve to 
carry their point. In Detroit, the language of the Romish Bishop and the priests 
was in the highest degree inflammatory. The objett of all this movement is evi- 
dent enough. The priests dare not allow the children of the Romanists to be 
educated with Protestants. It is their policy, to keep up the spirit of caste, 
to rivet upon the people the chains of spiritual bondage, to prevent the formation 
of habits of freedom of thought and opinion. To these foreign despots, this is a 
question of life and death; and we are not surprised at their earnestness. They 
know it is now or never with them; and we are glad to see that they have met 
with the fate which they deserve. And this movement is only the beginning of 
their plan. “Godless Schools” being disposed of, they will next take hold of what 
Brownson «& Co. regard as our “ Godless Government ;” and the consummation of 
the plan is to hand us all over shackled and handcuffed to the tender mercies of 
Jesuits, who do not hesitate to say that heresy is crime ; and a crime which they 
would take exquisite pleasure in getting rid of. It is an encouraging fact that 
the French and German Roman Catholics, and even many of the Irish, have voted 
with the friends of free-schools, and against the Jesuits. 

Since writing the above, we see it announced on Romish authority, that this si- 
multaneous opposition to ‘‘ Mixed Schools” in this country results from the Pope's 
dictation, who has denounced them, and anathematized their authors. 


NEW ROMISH DAILY PAPER. 


The (so called) Freeman’s Journal states that the Papists are about to start a 
daily Romish paper, in New York City. Of course the object is to keep Ro- 
manists from reading the daily papers of the city. 


ROMISH MOVEMENTS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The (so called) Freeman's Journal says, that among the footsteps of Catholic 
progress in the United States, it is far from the least that the Order of St. Ben- 
edict has planted itself on the hills of Western Pennsylvania. There are at this 
time in the Monastery of Latrobe, Westmoreland County, thirteen priests and 
twenty students in philosophy and theology, of the Benedictine Rule. There are 
also eight younger aspirants in the classes of the Humanites; and no less than 
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eighty lay brothers. Belonging to the monastery are 3,600 acres of land, in four 
different places. The lay brothers, and when need requires, the students and 
priests work on the land, and in other manual avocations. We have heard great 
praise bestowed also on the religious paintings, &c., produced in this establish- 
ment, The German population of the Counties of Westmoreland, Indiana, Cam- 
bria, Blair, Clearland, Elk, and Warren, are under the pastoral charge of these 
Benedictines, who are Germans for the most part from Bavaria. There are here 
educated, besides those of the Order above enumerated, sixty-six boys, of whom 
about half are intended for the priesthood, The clerical candidates are instructed 
gratis, and also boarded. 


WEALTH OF THE ROMISH CHURCH IN’ CANADA. 


The Bishop of Toronto, the Rt. Rev. John Strachan, D. D., LL. D., has recent] 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the Clergy Reserves’ Bill, in whic 
he thus states the condition of the Romish Church in Canade. He fairly fore- 
warns his lordship what will be the effect on these Romish endowments of the 
Confiscation of the Clergy Reserves. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Canada consists of one Archbishop and six 
Bishops, who have, it is said, about 550 Clergy under their charge. The strength 
of this Church lies in the eastern portion of the province, and comprises all the 
French settlements and seignories, and has formed from the beginning a regular 
establishment, having been divided into parishes, a process which is still continued 
as the country is opened. Each parish has had from its first institution an Incum- 
bent supported by tithes and various dues, with a parsonage, glebe, and other en- 
dowments, in much the same way as the Clergy of the Established Church in 
England and Ireland. Hence the Romish Church has increased in efficiency, 
wealth, and importance, with the growth of the colony. 

The average value of the livings it is not easy to ascertain with minute exact- 
ness, but, from the best information that can be obtained, it may be taken at 
250/. per annum ; and assuming the parochial Clergy at 500, exclusive of those 
employed in colleges, monasteries, and other religious houses, we have for the 
revenue of the Roman Catholic Church in Lower Canada 125,000/. per annum, a 
sum which represents a money capital of at least 2,500,000. 

In Upper Canada the Roman Catholic Clergy do not, at present, exceed one 
hundred in number, and the provision for their support is very slender. It depends 
chiefly on their customary dues and the contributions of their respective flocks ; 
unless, indeed, they receive assistance from the French portion of the province, 
where the resources of the Romish Church are abundant. 

In regard to education, the means at the disposal of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Lower Canada are not merely ample but munificent, as appears from the fol- 


lowing table, quoted from Smith’s History of Canada, Vol. I, Appendix, 6: 
Acres of Land. 


Ursulines, Quebec, : : 5 : r = 164,616 
Ursulines, Three Rivers, , - : . ; ‘ 80,909 
Recollets, . - F : : P ‘ F 945 
Bishop and Seminary at Quebec, - ‘ , . 693,324 
Jesuits, 8 . ¢ ‘ s . ‘ . 891,845 

The Sulpicians, covering the whole Island and City of Montreal, con- 
sidered worth nearly a million, ‘ : ‘ ° . 250,191 
General Hospital, Quebec, . : ° ‘ > A 28,497 
. - Montreal, . : : ‘ ; ; 404 
Hotel Dieu, Quebec, ; ‘ : e ; F 14,112 
Sceurs Grises, . ; : : " ; ; ; 42,336 
2,117,179 


Now, averaging the value of these lands at the very low price of 6s. 8d. per 
acre, they represent a capital of 700,000/. It is true, all these possessions were 
at one time at the disposal of the Crown, and the Jesuits’ estates are not yet 
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finally appropriated, but who that knows the readiness with which Lord Syden- 
ham gave a title to a few monks of St. Sulpicé, covering the whole city and island 
of Montreal, with the consent of the Imperial Government, received or implied, 
can expect that these vast possessions will be now kept back ! 

But, independent of the Jesuit estates, we have the Seminary of Quebec, (after 
deducting a generous allowance, if thought good, for the Archbishop,) with a 
princely endowment of more than half a million of acres of land, to establish 
colleges and seminaries of a higher order in the districts of Three Rivers and 
Quebec; and the still richer semmmary of St. Sulpice, worth more than half a mil- 
lion, and believed by many to be worth double that sum, to do the same for the 
district of Montreal. 

FATHER GAVAZZI. 


This Italian Romish Priest, and one of the late revolutionists, has been lectur- 
ing in New York, and other American cities, on the Romish religion. Ee claims 
to be, not a Protestant, but a true Catholic. He is evidently a man of great ora- 
torical power; and yet his terrible severity, his withering denunciations of mod 
ern popery, have hardly gained the sympathy of the great mass even of Protes- 
tants. But knowing, as he thoroughly does and keenly feels, the rottenness, the 
cruelty, the despotism, the paralyzing power of the system on national life and 
prosperity, his startling invectives have produced a very considerable impression. 
The immigration of so many Italians into our country will prove one of the 
greatest obstacles with which popery has to contend here. They know too much 
about the system at head quarters. 

At Quebec and Montreal, his lectures were not so quietly received. At the 
former place no very formidable violence was manifested; but at Montreal a 
mob was excited ; the military were called out ; seven persons were killed, six 
mortally wounded, and several persons seriously injured. 


SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS, 


Rosert Owen, the notorious infidel, has addressed a letter to the New York 
Evening Post, dated March 30, 1853, in which he says :-— 

“Communications, most important and gratifying, have been made to great 
numbers in America and to many in this country, through manifestations by 
invisible but audible powers, purporting to be from departed spirits, and to me 
especially, from President Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, His Royal Highness 
the late Duke of Kent, Grace Fletcher—my first and most enlightened disciple— 
and many members of my own family, Welsh and Scotch.” 

After denouncing all existing religions, governments, laws, institutions, &c., in- 
cluding, of course, the marriage relation, he continues :— 

“These new manifestations, or revelations, from the spiritual, or, more truly, 
the refined material world, are made for the purpose of changing the present 
false, disunited, and miserable state of human existence, for a true, united, and 
happy state, to arise from a new universal education, or formation of character, 
from birth, to be based on truth, and conducted in accordance with the established 
laws of human nature.” * * * * * e nd * ad 

Whether these men are given over to the delusions of the devil to believe a 
lie, or whether they are practising a deliberate fraud, they will not, we hope, 
hereafter prate about the credulity of Christians. 


MODERN PROGRESS. 


Ata great Abolition meeting recently, William Lloyd Garrison, President of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, said he hoped to see the day when there 
would be no more “ Union;” and that he thanked God he was not a Christian. 
Wendell Philips, of Boston, offered the following Resolution— 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our old principle, of immediate, unconditional, 
emancipation on the soil; and our old principle, that this cannot be obtained ex 
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cept by the dissolution of the American Union, and the destruction of the 
American Church. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Miss Lucy Stone, were among the speakers. 

The same William Lloyd Garrison, at a “ Bible Convention,” at Hartford, Conn,, 
in June last, offered the following Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the doctrine of the American Church and Priesthood—that the 
Bible isthe Word of God, that whatever it contains was given by Divine inspira- 
tion, and that it is the only rule of faith and practice—is self-evidently aes, 
ceedingly injurious both to the intellect and soul, highly pernicious in its applica- 
tion, n+ fi stumbling block in the way of human redemption. 

Resolved, That this doctrine has too long been held as a potent weapon in the 
hands of time-serving priests, to beat down the rising spirit of religious liberty, 
and to discourage scientific development; to subserve the interests of blind guides 
and false teachers, and to fill all Christendom with contention and strife ; and 
therefore the time has come to declare its untruthfulness, and to unmask those 
who are guilty of its imposture. 

Resolved, That the Word of God is not bound either within the lids of any 
book, or by ecclesiastical edict; but, like its Divine Author, was before all books, 
and is everywhere present, and from everlasting to everlasting, ever enunciating 
the same law, and requiring the same obedience; being quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword—the Bible itself being witness. 

Resolved, That it is a secondary question as to when, where, or by whom the 
books of the Old and New Testament were written; but the primary and all im- 
portant question is, what do they teach and command? and in order to ascertain 
this, they are to be freely examined, and as readily accepted or rejected as any 
other books, according as they are found worthless or valuable. 

Resolved, That judging them by their course of action towards all the 2 forms 
of the age, and their position in Society, the Clergy of this country, as a body, 
would as readily burn the Bible to-morrow if public sentiment demanded it, and 
persecution and loss of character should be the result of disobedience —as to-day 
they are found earnest in their endeavors as to the plenary inspiration of that 
Book in accordance with public sentiment. 

NEW MOTIVE POWER. 

On Tuesday, December 12, an experiment was made at New York, the success 
of which promises to work important changes in the commerce of the world. It 
is Captain Ericsson’s discovery of the application of the power of heated air in 
ahaa. machinery. His large ship of 250 feet in length, and 1,903 tons, made 

er ten miles per hour against wind and tide. In the impossibility of explosions, 
in the vast saving of fuel, in the economy of room, and in the general saving of 
expenses, the preference of heated air to steam as a motor, is regarded such as 
to make this one of the greatest discoveries of modern times. A considerable in- 
crease of speed is said to be practicable. Improvements in the machinery to ac- 
complish this result are now being made, 


The Second American Arctic Expedition sailed from New York, May 81st, 
under the command of Lieut. E. K. Kane. It has a picked crew, and a full and 
competent scientific corps, numbering in all only seventeen men. It goes out at 
the expense, and under the auspices, of our government, and of Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, a wealthy New York merchant. That it will discover the lost Franklin, 
is rather to be hoped than expected. The Advance is provisioned for more than 
three years’ absence. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES AND THE CHURCH REVIEW. 


In the New York Daily Times of April 18, the editor of that paper, in a2 
article, the tone and temper of which surprised us, brought against the Caurcu 
Review the grave charge of desiring to establish the domination of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, by Jaw. He professed to see such a design in 
the Article in our last Number, “ Religion for the Republic.” As most of the 
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readers of that newspaper do not see the Church Review, the editor of the Re- 
view promptly denied, in the columns of that paper, un allegation which our own 
readers know to be simply ridiculous. The editor of the Times, however, neither 
withdrew the obnoxious charge, nor substantiated it. Indeed, he says, “ We 
shall probably gratify the editors in neither particular.” Very “probable!” In 
both his editorials, this writer, without being troubled with diffidence, volunteers 
to speak, though not a Churchman himself, in behalf of Churchmen generally : 
and he also proceeds to proffer to our humble selves, some very sage advice, such 
as the following: ‘‘ Greater caution, and a higher standard of taste in the admis- 
sion of matter, will be of service to this work.” Now, when we assure the editor 
that the writer of the article in question, wears laurels fairly won in the field of 
elegant letters, at home and abroad, he will perhaps be able to estimate the depth 
of our gratitude for his counsel. 

We refer to this matter now, because we perceive that the Zimes is taking 
special pains to increase its circulation among Churchmen, and because we have 
been disposed in the main to think well of that newspaper, and not to regret its 
almost unexampled and not unmerited success. 

The writer of “Religion for the Republic” is not yet done with his subject ; 
and we again commend him to the editor of the “ New York Daily Times.” 
That that astute editor should not know what “ Nicene Christianity” means, is 
itself an indication that the matter needs discussion. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 

Consecration —The Rev. John Jackson, D.D., Bishop elect of Lincoln, former 
Rector of St. James’ Church, London, was, on the fifth of May, consecrated to the 
Episcopate, by the Rt. Rev. the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, London, and Lichfield. The service was at St. 
Mary’s Church, Lambeth. 


GREAT BRITAIN—PARLIAMENTARY, 


The Clergy Reserves’ Bill has passed the House of Commons by a majority of 
80, and the House of Lords by a majority of 40. It places the whole disposal 
of these funds in the hands of the Colonial Legislature. This is only the begin- 
ning of the end. It is not surprising that Lord John Russell should war against 
the rights of the Church, as the wealth of the Russell family was the fruit of 
Church spoliation; and yet a strange fatality has attended the inheritors of those 
spoils. The greater number of those families have become entirely extinct. 

Mr. Lucas, editor of the Zablet, has given notice that he will motion to repeal 
the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill. Mr. Moore will bring forward a motion for religious 
equality ; in other words for abolishing the established Church. 

Lord John Russell brought in a “ Bill for the promotion of Education in cities 
and boroughs in England.” He made the following statement of the scholars and 
income of the present schools in England in 1847 : 


Scholars. Income. 
Church of England, . : ‘ ; 955.865 817,081 
British and Foreign Schools, . ‘ . 225,000 161,250 
Wesleyan, . ‘ ‘ : : : 38,623 27,347 
Congregational, ; ‘ - : , 6,839 4,901 
Roman Catholic, . ; , ; 34,750 16,000 
Ragged Schools, . . »~ . 20,000 20,000 





1,281,077 1,100,000 
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On the 29th of April, the Jewish Disabilities Bill was lost in the House of 
Lords by the decisive vote of 49 majority. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new “Budget” passed in a full house by the firm majority of 
41 votes. The Irish members are chagrined at their demonstrated impotence. 


A Bill was brought before the Lower House, by Mr. Phillimore, to relieve Dis- 
senters from Church Rates, and also relieve the Church Clergy from certain ser- 
vices, as burials, &c., which now they are obliged to render. It was lost by a 
vote of 227 to 185. 


On Monday, May 9th, in the House of Lords, on the Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
senting a petition praying for the registration and inspection of nunneries, the 
Archbishop of Dublin said he heartily concurred in the prayer of the petitioners, 
and expressed his conviction that nothing short of a legislative enactment could 
ot a stop to the oppression exercised in these establishments. The Bishop of 

Jorwich also hoped that some such measure would be passed, care being taken 
at the same time to avoid all undue interference with the religious principles and 
privileges of the establishments in question. 

On the following day, in the House of Commons, Mr. T. Chambers, in moving 
for leave to bring in a bill— 

“To facilitate the recovery of personal liberty in certain cases, observed that 
an impression prevailed that there were classes in this country, especially females, 
subjected to personal coercion and restraint, a wrong which the state of the law 
was not adequate to redress; that there were institutions in this country—namely, 
monastic establishments—alien to our legal institutions and rapidly increasing, 
which required the interposition of Parliament, with the view of protecting those 
who were beyond the reach of the law as it now existed.” 

The Irish members generally opposed the motion with great vehemence. Mr. 
Lucas, of the Zablet, and Lord John Russell, both spoke against it; Lord C, 
Hamilton, Sir R. Inglis, and Sir J. Tyrrell, supported the motion, which, upon a 
division, was carried by 138 against 115. 


On the 31st of May, Mr. G. H. Moore, in the House of Commons, moved fora 
select committee to inquire into the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, with the 
view of ascertaining how far they are made applicable to the benefit of the Irish 
people. The motion was supported by Messrs. M. O'Connell, Murrough, Pollard, 
Urquhart, Gardner, J. Phillimore, Drummond, Maguire, Lucas, Fitzgerald, and 
Bright, and opposed by Sir J. Young, Sir R. Inglis, Messrs. Newdigate, R. Moore, 
Whiteside, and Lord John Russell. On a division, it was negatived by a majority 
of 260 to98. It was essentially an Irish Brigade debate. In the debate, Lord 
John Russell made the following sensible remarks:—‘I am far from denying 
that there are many members of this house, and many members of the Romar 
Catholic persuasion, both in this country and in Ireland, who are attached to the 
throne and to the liberties of this country ; but what I am saying, and that of 
which I am convinced, is, that if the Roman Catholic clergy had increased power 
given to them, and if they, as ecclesiastics, were to exercise greater control and 
greater political influence than they do now, that power would not be exercised 
in accordance with the general freedom that prevails in this country—(Loud 
cheers)--and that neither in respect to political power, nor upon other subjects, 
would they favor that general freedom of discussion, and that activity and energy 
of the human mind, that belongs to the spirit of the constitution of this country.” 


EXTENSION OF THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE., 


Enetanp.—On Wednesday, April 20th, was held the meeting called by the 
Archbishop of Cantersury, for the purpose of taking measures towards the en- 
dowment of new colonial bishoprics. The meeting was very largely attended, thir- 
teen Bishops and many noblemen and members of the Commons being present. 
The Archbishop having, as chairman of the meeting, made a brief statement of the 
purpose for which they were called together, the Rev. Ernest Hawxins read a 
report as follows: 
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Twelve years have elapsed since, at the special invitation of the late Archbishop 
of Canrersory, a large body of the clergy and laity met together in this room to 
concert measures for the erection and endowment of additional bishoprics in the 
colonies. A simple reference to facts will show that rarely has any meeting of 
Churchmen been followed by more remarkable or gratifying results. At the time 
referred to, there were but ten bishoprics in the whole extent of the colonial 
empire of Great Britain. There are now twenty-five, being an addition of fifteen 
in twelve years. Of these fifteen eleven have been entirely endowed, or partially 
aided, by the fund then commenced, to which an individual member of the 
Church, with truly Christian munificence, contributed the entire endowment of 
two bishoprics. Many at that time thought, and some perhaps still think, that it 


: would have been better to devote whatever fund could be raised, tothe mainte- 
| nance of more missionaries, than to the support of additional bishops, But not even 
: those who entertained such views will be disappointed at the results, which appear 


to demonstrate that the appointment of a bishop is the most effectual mode of 

increasing the number of the clergy. At the date of the foundation respectively 

of the fifteen bishoprics, to which reference had been made, there were minister- 

ing within theirlimits 274 clergymen ; there are at the present moment 503 ; but 

if we look to the dioceses of recent foundation, the comparison of the condition of 

the Church before and after the appointment of Bishops is still more striking. 

Thus, in Van Diemen’s Land, the increase in the number of the clergy has been 

from 19 to 54, or nearly threefold—in New Zealand ftom 12 to 38, or more than 
; threefold—in Capetown, from 14 to 56, exactly fourfold—in Adelaide from 4 to 
26, more than sixfold—in Melbourne, from 3 to 24, exactly eightfold. Thus, then, 
there has been, within a very few years, an addition of no fewer than 146 clergy- 
men in these five colonies. Not only therefore has the Church in these several 
dioceses been placed on a more secure and permanent footing, but the means of 
grace, through the ministrations of the clergy, have been more rapidly increased 
than was ever the case at any former period, or than could be hoped for again, if 
our dependence were on the finding and sending out individual missionaries from 
this country. With such evident tokens, then, of the Divine blessing on the 
course which has been latterly adopted, the council have no hesitation in making 
a new appeal to the clergy and laity of the Church to proceed with the work 
which has been hitherto so wonderfully prospered. Of the thirteen places spe- 
cified in the declaration of Archbishops and Bishops at Lambeth in 1841, as 
requiring direct Episcopal superintendence, all but three—viz. Western Australia, 
Northern India, and Southern India—have been erected into dioceses. It is con- 
: fidently expected and believed that as far as India is concerned, the extension of 
| the episcopate, so essential to the well-being of the Church and the propagation 

of the Gospel in that country, may be safely left to the wisdom and liberality of 

the Indian Government; and it is believed that means will ere long be found to 
i establish a bishopric at Perth for Western Australia. Already negotiations have 
4 been opened with her Majesty’s Government for establishing a bishopric at the 
Mauritius ; and it is hoped that the means of its endowment may be provided 
from sources independent of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. The council strongly 
recommend the immediate subdivision of the vast diocese of Capetown, by the 
erection of a bishopric at Graham’s Town, for the eastern province, and a second 
in the new colony of Natal, measures which they consider requisite not less for 
the extension and orderly government of the English Church, than for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel and its attendant blessings among heathen and hostile 
tribes. The council also consider that the time has come for a division of the 
diocese of Toronto, and recommend that a bishopric for the eastern portion of it 
Fi be forthwith founded at Kingston; while they cannot but feel that the rapid 
; spread of population, and the growth of new settlements, will shortly necessitate 
a further subdivision. The projected bishoprics will require for their endowment 
a capital sum of 10,000/. each, on the average, from the general fund, in addition 
to what may be derived from local resources, or specially contributed by persons 
interested in the particular dioceses. The total sum to be raised for these great 
purposes may therefore be computed at 40,000/.; but taking into account the ne- 
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cessary expenses of passage and outfit of the several Bishops, the council appeal 
to the Church at large for the contribution of 45,0007. and they appeal with the 
greater confidence, as being able to point to the existe e, in various parts of the 
world, of eleven bishoprics which have been endowed, wholly or in part, out of a 
capital of 173,000/. entrusted to their keeping, while the entire charge for the 
expense of management, since the fund was first opened, has scarcely exceeded 
1,600/. or less than one per cent. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in the course of his speech, uttered the following senti- 
ment. It is as historically correct, as it is vastly important : 

The planting of the Church under Bishops was, in point of fact, the planting of 
the Church of Curist; and he contended that we were following the apostolic 
model, and acting upon Scripture precept, in first establishing the episcopate. 
It was altogether a new idea of the day and age that we ought first to set up the 
Church with presbyters and deacons, and when they were sufficiently numerous, 
to set a Bishop over them. It arose from a deep misunderstanding of the relations 
of the apostolic office ; for in the apostolic times, when there was only one order 
in the Church, it was the order of the episcopate. The presbytery and the dia- 
conate were evolved out of the episcopate, and not the presbytery and the dia- 
conate run up out of the episcopate. 


The Committee of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund have issued a statement re- 
lative to the Sees already erected, and those which are proposed to be founded. 
The fund was commenced in January, 1841, and during that and the following 
year the amount received was 46,000/. 

“In 1841, the first bishopric erected was that of New Zealand, whose income 
of 600/. was provided for by an annual payment from the Church Missionary 
Society to this fund. In 1842, the Sees of Tasmania and Gibraltar were erected. 
To Gibraltar was assigned a stipend of 1,200/. per annum, For this See a special 
fund was raised of 3,100/. To Tasmania was originally assigned a stipend of 4002. 
which was superseded in 1846 by an investment of 5,000/. in land in the colony. 
In 1843 and 1844 the fund was aided by pastoral letters issued by the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, producing 8,192/. and 1,107/. In 1845 the diocese of 
Fredericton was erected, and a stipend assigned of 1,000/. per annum. Towards 
this there was raised 2,766/. At the end of 1846 the fund amounted to upwards 
of 72,000/. aided by grants from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
of 10,000/., and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
of 7,875/. In 1847 four new Sees were erected, namely, Melbourne, Newcastle, 
Adelaide, and Capetown. Those of Adelaide (Australia) and Capetown were 
specially endowed with a sum of 35,000/. the gift of Miss Burdett Coutts. To each 
of these two Sees was assigned a stipend of 800/. per annum. An investment of 
10,2402. for Adelaide, in part of its endowment, has been made in the colony; 
and for Capetown of 8,211/., in part. To Melbourne and Newcastle were assign- 
ed stipends of 333/. each. In 1849 the Sees of Rupert’s Land and Victoria 
(Hong-Kong) were erected. Rupert’s Land was endowed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and by private donations, which form no part of the present fund. To 
the See of Victoria was assigned a stipend of 1,000/. per annum, which was spe- 
cially aided by a donation of 11,000/. from ‘a brother and sister,’ (of which 
2,000/. was to be applied in aid of the erection of a college at Hong-Kong, the 
Bishop being the warden ;) 2,000/. by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; 6,700/., the proceeds of a pastoral letter issued by the Bishop of London 
in 1843; and 2,248/. in donations. In 1850 the then existing See of Quebec was 
divided into the two dioceses of Quebec and Montreal; and to the new diocese 
of Montreal was assigned a stipend cf 800/. per annum, for which 6,880/. was 
specially raised, including 2,000/. given by the University of Oxford. An endow- 
ment in part has been made by an investment of 10,000/. in Canadian securities, 
In 1852, the See of Sierra Leone was erected, for which 11,347/. was specially 
raised—namely, 6,629/. by the Church Missionary Society, 2,000/. given by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 2,718/. raised by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, yielding annually about 380/. The total amount 
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of the fund raised (after payment of the annual stipends) during the twelve years 
—1841 to 1853—is 173,774/. of which 8,865/. has been expended in the necessary 
expenses attendant on the erection of twelve new Sees; 35,451/. invested in the 
respective colonies for endowments; 135,496/. invested in securities in England, 
and 1,614/. paid for the general expenses of the fund during that period.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We see notices of new books in England from time to time, which show that the 
disgraceful work of apostasy is not yet over. Thus, not long since, a practical 
Book was published on the Rosary and its uses, &c., apparently by an English 
Churchman, and for use in the English Church. Within a few weeks we see 
advertised ‘‘ Companion to Confession and Holy Communion,” from an old Romish 
work. The men who at this day are guilty of such conduct, are either Jesuits in 
disguise, or at least are acting a Jesuitical part. 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


It appears that an Asscciation has been formed in England for publishing works 
illustrative of the doctrines, discipline and constitution of the Anglican Communion, 
and the nature of its reformation, which may attract the attention, and find their 
way into the hands of natives of foreign countries and members of other branches 
of the Church. Some of these publications are to be in Latin, some in the different 
languages of the several nations of the Continent; and they are to be offered at a 
low price in France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and South America, as 
well as in the Northern and Eastern parts of the Globe. A notice, which has been 
circulated though not published, says that the whole of the series is to be written or 
edited by members of the English, Scottish, or American Churches. The book now 
published is a short work of Bishop Cosin, in Latin, “ De Ecclesie Anglicane, 
Religione, Disciplina, Ritibusque sacris,’ together with extracts from Bishops An- 
drewes, Jewell, Beveridge, Bull and others, as Crakanthorpe and James I, explan- 
atory of the nature of the Reformation. The editor has brought it down to the 
present day by giving all the Sees, together with their occupants, of the English, 
Irish, Welch, Scottish, American and British Colonial Churches. ‘To the American 
Church he gives thirty-four Bishops and sixteen hundred Priests aud Deacons. To 
the whole Anglo-American Communion he allots one hundred and ten Bishops, 
upwards of twenty-three thousand Priests and Deacons, and about seventeen mill- 
ion laymen. The Rev. Frederick Meyrick of Dublin, is Editor of the series. 


On the 26th of January, judgment was given in the Court of Queen's Bench in 
the case of Achilli vs. Newman, on the motion for a new trial on the ground that 
the verdict was contrary to evidence. ‘The motion wasdenied. On Monday follow- 
ing, Mr. Newman received the sentence of the Court—viz: a fine of one hundred 
pounds and imprisonment until it is paid. 


We are surprised to find English Church papers quoting and endorsing such a 
man as Theodore Parker, on the character of such a man as Daniel Webster—the 
braying of a living ass over a dead lion. ‘To show them who, and what, this Theo- 
dore Parker is, we give them the following extracts from his late ** Sermons.” 

* I do not believe there ever was a miracle, or ever will be ; everywhere I find 
law—the constant mode of operation of the infinite God. I do not believe in the 
miraculous inspiration of the Old Testament or the New Testament. I do not be- 
lieve that the Old ‘Testament was God’s first word, nor the New Testament his last. 
The Scriptures are no finality to me. Inspiration is a perpetual fact. Prophets and 
Apostles did not monopolize the Father: He inspires men to-day as much as here- 
tofore. ¢ ” . * ° a ad ad 

«I do not believe the miraculous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the Buddhist 
Church, or the Christian Church ; nor the miraculous character of Jesus. I take 
not the Bible for my master, nor yet the Church; nor even Jesus of Nazareth for 
my master. I feel not at all bound to believe what the church says is true, nor 
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what any writer in the Old or New Testament declares true ; and I am ready to 
believe that Jesus taught as I think, eternal torment, the existence of a devil, and 
that he himself should ere long come back in the clouds of heaven. I do not 
accept these things on his authority.” 


The Leeds Intelligencer of a recent date, says, that the Rev. John M. Jephson, 
formerly curate in Leeds, (who some years ago seceded to the Church of Rome,) 
after having returned to the Church of England, has been formally restored to the 
duties of the ministry by the Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop of Ripon cordially con- 
curring. The Rev. gentleman officiated at St. Thomas’s Church in this town, on 
Sunday morning last, and at St. James’s Church in the evening. 


A correspondent of the London News says, that Father Newman is now study- 
ing very hard with the Dominicans, at Rome, and is about to found an order of 
Roman Catholic missionaries, whose especial object will be the conversion of the 
‘ flourishing kingdom of England.’” 


The Queen’s Commissioners have advised the building of fifty-eight new churches 
in the Diocese of London, the work to be commenced as soon as circumstances will 
admit. It is also proposed to erect a large number of Churches in Lambeth and 
Southwark, in the Diocese of Winchester. 


On Thursday, April 7th, the Bishop of Oxford laid the foundation-stone of the 
New Diocesan Training College at Cuddesden. Upwards of a hundred clergy were 
present, and the services are said to have been peculiarly impressive. The estima- 
ted cost of the building is three thousand and eight hundred pounds, of which two 
thousand and seven hundred pounds have been collected. ‘The land in support of 
the College is conveyed in trust to the Bishop and Archdeacon of Oxford, and the 
Vicar of Cuddesden for the time being. The management is in the Bishop alone ; 
the first Principal will be the Rev. A. Pott, Vicar of the parish ; and it is hoped that 
by this time next year the college will be opened for the reception of twenty 
students, to which number it is at first limited. 


At St. Matthew’s Church, Great Peter street, Westminster, eight Papists and a 
Jew have been lately received into the Church, by the Incumbent, the Rev. Mr. 
Malone. 


The Leeds Mercury announces that the Rev. Mr. Crawley and the Rev. Mr. 
Rooke, both Clergymen of Leeds, having apostatized to Rome, received Priests’ 
orders a few days ago at Ushaw College. 


IreLanp.—The Cork Constitution announces the conversion to Rome of the 
Rev. W. H. Neligan, formerly curate of Lower Shandon, and sometime officiating 
in the Diocese of Norwich. 


The war in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, which has been so disastrous to 
the peace and lives of the Colonists is terminated, and peace was proclaimed on the 
14th of February. 


The Rev. J. Hatchard and Rey. T. C. Childs, and Rev. W. H. Nantes, having 
preferred chargesto the Bishop of Exeter against the Rev. G. R. Prynne of Plymouth, 
for having established a Confessional in his Church, and proposed indecent questions 
to young girls; the Bishop held an examination at Plymouth to examine the char- 
ges. After hearing the witnesses, the Bishop fully acquitted Mr. Prynne as to the 
offenses alleged against him. The testimony was exceedingly contradictory. 
Judging from the Bishop’s speech at the close of the inquiry, the decision could 
hardly have been different, even if the charges had been substantiated. The Bishop 
subsequently held a confirmation in Mr. Prynne’s Church, which was the scene of 
very disgraceful proceedings. 


_ Trevanv anv tts Prosrects—A gradual but most important change is going on 
in the industrial and social condition of Ireland. Under the Act for the sale of en- 
cumbered estates, large tracts are changing owners, and are bought up by English 
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capitalists under whom Ireland is already putting forth the appearance of industry 
and thrift. The Irish peasantry are no longer to remain in their filthy hovels, 
‘‘ squatters” upon the soil, barely subsisting on potatoes when potatoes grow, and 
starving when potatoes rot. They oppose all change and are resisting all improve- 
ments. Assassinations are frequent. Of course they have no title to the lands on 
which they are, and have been, and would be, a perpetual incumbrance. The 
priests who have sowed the seeds of alienation, and repressed the spirit of exertion, 
and mutual good feeling, are responsible for the necessity which now exists of 
ejecting them from their huts. Multitudes of these Irish, find their way to the 
United States ; others are scattered into the larger towns in Great Britain. Mean- 
while conversions to the true Faith are frequent. Romish priests are losing their 
influence and are growing desperate with infatuation. The following are opinions 
of Romanists themselves as to the movement : 

The Nation says, lamentably, “ the Irish nation is fast dissolving, as the Jewish 
nation dissolved before the curse of God,--as the Carthaginian nation dissolved 
before the sword of Rome,—as the red Indian sunk before the face of the white man, 
Ireland is ceasing to be a Roman Catholic nation !” Rev. Mr. Mullen, about to set 
out to these States, says: “ Soon, very soon the day will come when the Saints will 
look down from heaven and see their own land a wilderness,—none to speak their 
praises or revere their temples, old or new!” Rev. Mr. Fitzgerald says; “ Our 
nation and our church are perishing!” ‘The Dublin Post and the Tablet deplore 
the ravaging of the land by the Protestant Missionaries. 

Of course the expatriation of the Irish from Ireland is an unnatural thing, and 
appeals strongly to our sympathies. But who will deny, that the nature of the dis- 
ease demands a potent remedy. The number of emigrants leaving Ireland will 
probably be greater during this year thaw the last. Meanwhile, copper mines have 
been discovered; the expatriation has so diminished the number of laborers, that 
wages have risen, and the amount of suffering diminishes. The ‘‘ Tenant League” 
between Papists and Presbyterians has lost its power of cohesion. Many of the 
priests who still cling to Ireland are beginning to find themselves deserted and in 
poverty. Ireland bids fair to be occupied, at no distant day, by Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. 

CONVERSIONS FROM POPERY. 

The London Guardian gives the following account of the progress of the work 
so powerfully advancing in this country. It will be recollected that the diocese of 
Tuam is not the only scene of this remarkable movement : 

“The Bishop of Tuam having completed the tour of his diocese, has published a 
narrative of the same, giving the following imposing results. In all, 1,294 persons 
were confirmed, being 457 original Protestants, and 837 converts. These converts, 
added to the numbers originally confirmed upon the two occasions within the last 
three years, make 2,411 converts confirmed. Three new churches have been con- 
secrated, and one enlarged. Five new churches are in process of completion. The 
first stones were laid of three more, and two more were contracted for, making in all 
fourteen new churches, which will afford sittings for 5,210 persons. Six new 
licensed houses for divine worship have been provided, accommodating 2,300 wor- 
shipers, which, added to the former numbers, will afford accoi:::nodation for 7,510 
persons. Besides this accommodation, afforded in twenty localities where none 
existed before, there are five other places in West Galway, not included in the 
above tour, in each of which there is a school-room where divine service is performed 
on the Lord’s-day, and in which accommodation is provided for 1,340 worshipers. 
This number, added to the 7,510 already stated, makes a total of 8,860 sittings now 
newly provided. 


Stitt anoruer Movement.—In the diocese of Down,and Connor, and Dromore, 
a new missionary organization has been formed, under the auspices of the Bishop, 
embracing an efficient body of twenty-four Clergymen and an equal number of lay- 
men, and which gives tokens of efficiency. Ireland is no longer the stronghold of 
Popery. 

At a meeting held in London, Dec. 15, in aid of the Society for Irish Missions to 
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Roman Catholics, Rev. Mr. Bickersteth made the following statements: ‘‘ Between 
thirty and forty thousand people have within these four years abandoned the idol- 
atry of Romanism, and made an open and bold profession of their conversion to the 
truth of the gospel, and who are now living to the praise and glory of God. In one 
district iu the West of Ireland alone, in a union where this movement commenced, 
and where, between four and five years ago, there were not more than five or six 
hundred converts, there are now between five and six thousand. In the Society’s 
schools there are between five and six thousand children regularly attending and 
receiving instruction in Protestant truth. 

‘* In the western part of Galway, the Bishop has confirmed no fewer than one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-eight converts from Romanism. In the same dis- 
trict where, at the commencement of the movemeut, there were only two Protestant 
Clergymen, there are noweighteen. Eight new churches have been erected, where 
crowded congregations assemble every Sabbath to hear the gospel of Christ ; many 
additional schools have been built, in which thousands of children, the children of 
Roman Catholic parents, are taught from week to week God’s holy Word. He 
spoke not of hearsay or report. He had had the privilege of witnessing the operations 
of the mission himself, and of seeing with his own eyes the reality of the work.” 

The spread of Protestantism in the West of Ireland is now confirmed by the Ro- 
man Catholics. The Nation says that systematic proselytism has had “ immense 
success in Connaught and Kerry.” ‘ The altars of the Catholic Church have been 
deserted by thousands born and baptized in the ancient faith of Ireland.” Galway 
and Mayo are suffering from the ‘foul and abominable traffic” of Catholic tenets 
in exchange for Protestant alms. The Roman Catholic Clergy are summoned to 
arms to stop the inroads of the enemy. “Shall the soupers and tract distributors 
accomplish the work which all the force of England for three hundred years has been 
unable to effect?” 

A report has been current, that these conversions are not reliable, are Jatitudin- 
arian, &c. We have late evidence that this is a slanderous rumor. 


Orrosition To THe Movement.—As a counteracting movement to all this, the 
Romish Archbishop, McHale, has just issued a Pastoral, in which he announces 
an increase of priests, the increase of schools by the Franciscans and Sisters of 
Mercy, an increase of Convents and Nunneries, &c., to retain or regain their ground. 
At Rome we hear of a fresh rallying on the part of the Jesuits to operate especially 
in all parts of Europe lost to them by the Reformation. 

In addition to the above, the Dublin Express says that the Lord Bishop of Cashel 
returned to the Palace, Waterford, from Doon, having had service there on Good 
Friday, in the large school-room, when a congregation of over 400 were present, 
the greater part converts from the Church of Rome. 

Another Dublin paper states that on Easter Sunday a Roman Catholic Priest 
and four of the laity, abjured the errors of Popery, under the spiritual direction of 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, and subsequently received the Lord’s Supper in St. Tho- 
mas’ Church, Archdeacon Magee, &c., officiating. The reverend gentleman, who 
is respectably connected, is now under the care of the Priests’ Protection Society. 

Neither is this work confined to Ireland. In Bermondsey, a district near Lon- 
don, so successful has the Rev. Dr. Armstrong been in his labors among the Papists, 
that the Romish Bishop has personally taken the field. The Rev. Dr. Armstrong 
says, “ The great numbers of inquiring Romanists from all quarters who are con- 
tinually coming to the Clergyman, render it physically impossible for him to carry 
on the work, unless he is assisted. He would require two curates, one to assist him 
in his English work, and another in the Irish, but he has not the means of paying 
them—the grant which he has from the Curates’ Aid being inadequate to pay one. 
There is also great need of support for the school, as it is of the greatest importance 
that the children should be attended to in a parish, where every effort is made to 
withdraw them from the truth; and, unhappily, the neighborhood is so poor, that it 
is impossible to obtain sufficient support from the locality—and the number of con- 
verts which have been received into the Church, causes an additional weight of re- 
sponsibility upon the Clergyman, to try and instruct these children, so that they may 
not be left in that state of ignorance, in which the Papist party admit the parents 
were left by the Priests.” 
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ITALY. 


On the 6th of February, an insurrection broke out in Milan against the Austrian 
troops, which wassoon suppressed. Its only importance, is an indication of the 
state of feeling which pervades the entire peninsula. Remove the Austrian and 
French troops, which’ are jealous of each others’ influence and power, and the 
children of this “ papa” would behave very strangely. ‘To show under what provo- 
cation the Italian people are goaded on to desperation, we quote as follows from the 
London Daily News, of February 10th: 

«Just two days before Christmas it was our painful duty to record how the Aus- 
trians were treating the Italian Liberals in Lombardy. We had to tell how in one 
case five gallows had been raised in the old city of Mantua, on which were to be 
hanged up five men of education, character, and national reputation, because they 
were supposed to sigh for the welfare of their country. But the tragic story did 
not end there. The Austrians were not content with simply hanging political 
offenders, but they provided for the occasion (as the Gazzetta del Popolo explained 
at the time) ‘a newly-invented halter, which prolongs the struggles and agony of 
its victim.’ The charge against the prisoners was stated to have been the posses- 
sion of ‘subversive papers,’ and to extort a confession from the accused, one of 
them named Tazzoli, was whipped twelve times during his trial—any incoherent 
words that escaped him in his agony being taken down in writing, to be produced 
as evidence against him and his fellow sufferers. ‘Tazzoli (said the Italian reporter 
of these events) was formerly Professor of Belles Lettres, and afterwards of Philos- 
ophy, inthe Mantuan Seminary. He was of bright intellect, mild and charitable, 
he wrote with much elegance both the Latin and Italian languages; this is proved 
by various compositions which he published, and whose chief merit is great feeling 
and love. He was the very soul of the infant schools in both the town and prov- 
ince of Mantua—he belonged to a very rich family, was most liberal of his means 
to the poor, and was esteemed and beloved by his fellow-citizens. There was no 
publication of the trial, which was carried on with closed doors, and before Judges 
who do not understand—who rather misunderstand—the Italian language.” 

This insurrection is now said to be a small matter; but the Austrian and Italian 
governments show, by their conduct, that they do not so regard it. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made on the 18th of February, by a Hungarian, to assassinate the 
Emperor of Austria. 


A correspondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, writing from Florence, says: 

“The legal penalty of death, which was abolished many years ego by the great 
Leopold, grandfather of the present reigning Duke, has just been revived in Tusca- 
ny by a Ducal decree, to the full extent of its application in olden times. The 
decree reéstablishes the penalty ‘in all the grand Ducal Territory for crimes of 
public violence against the Government and against religion, of high treason, 
premeditated homicide, and violent robbery—the penalty to be enforced when- 
ever a majority of the Judges pronounce in its favor, and without the unanimous 
vote of the Judicial College.’ 

“ The truth is, that the Holy See, inspired with fresh zeal by the remarkable ad- 
hesion of the new French Emperor, is more determined than ever to enforce obedi- 
ence to its authority, wherever it is recognized. Witness the late ‘ Allocution’ of 
the Pope, in the Sacred Congregation, against the free movements in the Republic 
of New Grenada on your borders. It is a document worthy only of the middle 
ages. The right of the Government to legislate in matters which can in any way 
even the most indirect, touch the interest of the Church and its servants, is denoun- 
ced in the bitterest terms, and the reader is led to infer that the people of that little 
Republic are actually under the dominion of Satan himself. 

“The papers of Sardinia have just brought us a bull issued by the Bishops in that 
country, denouncing its free press, and threatening the readers of the papers, publi- 
cations and books named, with excommunication. This terrible brutum fulmen was 
read, it is said, in all the churches of the Kingdom, on Sunday, the 14th inst., and 
the free press, which it denounces, has done the world a favor by giving it a wider 
publication.” 
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Srare or Iraty.—A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, writing from Flor- 
ence, says: 

“Italy is troubled to her heart’s core. In Florence we cannot, of course, learn 
the true extent of the late revolutionary movements at Milan, Rimini, Mantua, and 
elsewhere. We only know that blood has been shed on both sides, and the scaffolds 
are again erected. On the part of the Italians the movement was premature, but 
at present all Italy is one volcano, slumbering, it is true, but acquiring strength for an 
eruption that will eventually force foreign despotism and civil papacy from its soil. 
The deep, silent hatred borne to the priests and Austrians is frightful. It pervades 
the very atmosphere, and is drawn in at every breath by all classes but the few sold 
to their rulers by interest or circumstances. Disguise it as we may, there is a gen- 
eral uneasiness in Europe. Monarchs and governments distrust each other ; the peo- 
ple distrust both; peace is maintained by bayonets and not, as Mr. Cobden would 
have us believe, by good motives.” 


Sacrep Coniece or Carpinats ar Rome.—A correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer gives the following information with regard to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals at Rome. ‘ The Sacred College,” he says, “is composed of seventy 
cardinals, divided between the three orders, thus: six of the order of Bishops, fifty of 
the order of priests, and fourteen of the order of deacons. Of the seventy cardi- 
nals now living, there are six upwards of eighty years of age, thirteen between 
seventy and eighty, nineteen between sixty and seventy, twenty-four between fifty 
and sixty, and eight between forty and fifty. The youngest is Cardinal Andrea, 
born in 1812; the oldest Cardinal Oppozoni, who is eighty-four years old, and who 
has worn the hat fifty years. Fifty-four of the actual cardinals are [talians; sixteen 
are foreigners. Of the fifty-four Italians, thirty-three are Romans by birth or 
adoption, seven were Piedmontese, seven Neapolitan, two Tuscan, and five belong 
to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, Of the sixteen foreign cardinals, six are of 
France, three of Austria, two of Spain, two of Portugal, one of Belgium, one of 
England, and one of Prussia. Twenty-seven cardinals (all Italians) reside in the 
city of Rome, and participate under the Pope in the spiritual government of the 
Roman Catholic Church and in the temporal government of the Pontifical States.” 

It is said that the population of Rome is 175,000, divided into 54 parishes, and 
amongst them are 29 Bishops, 1280 priests, 2092 moaks and members of religious 
orders, 1698 nuns, and 537 ecclesiastical pupils. ‘The number of Bishops in resi- 
dence at Rome was 49 in 1846, the highest known; in 1849 it was, as now, only 
29. The number of priests was never greater than in 1848, when it was 1541 ; in 
1849, it was 1187; that of monks and members of religious orders was 2589 in 
1848, and 1764 in 1849. The number of ecclesiastical pupils was 1069 in 1844, 
and in 1849, 492. The numbers of inhabitants not acknowledging the Roman 
Church, amount, exclusive of Jews, to 412. 


The Armonio, a Romish paper at Turin, complains that eight thousand persons 
of that city have abandoned popery. 


FRANCE. 
TROUBLE IN THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


The efforts now making all over the world where the Papal Church exists to dif- 
fuse ultramontane notions, are producing commotion in France. The Archbishop 
of Paris, who is of the old-fashioned French school, is at open issue with the Univers, 
the Jesuit organ at Paris, and as a London correspondent says, “ the Archbishop 
now renews his warning, prohibits all the Clergy and all religious communities in 
his diocese from reading the Univers, prohibits, under pain of suspension, any Priest 
belonging to or residing in his diocese from writing in the Univers, or in any manner 
taking part in its publication ; and, lastly, prohibits not on!y the Univers, but all 
other religious journals and Catholic reviews, printed in the diocese, from using jn a 
reproachful sense the words ‘ ultramontane’ or ‘ Gallican,’ and reminds Catholic 
writers that nothing relative to delicate theological questions should be published 
without the consent of the ordinary, according to canonical prescriptions. The de- 
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cree, moreover, threatens the Univers with the utmost severity of canonical pun - 
ishment if (‘which God forbid’) it should dare to discuss the present sentence.” 
Meanwhile the Editor, M. Louis Venillot, has with a Jesuit prelate at Rome, been 
closeted with the Rope; and the Pope has issued an encyclical letter sustaining the 
newspaper against the Archbishop. The Archbishop has withdrawn his interdict of 
the paper. Rumor has it, that the Pope has agreed to crown the Emperor, only on 
certain ultramontane conditions, which the Emperor will not grant. Hence, he bids 
fair to incur the wrath of the Jesuits, whom he must upset, or they will upset him. 
The Bishops of France are said to be about equally divided for and against the 
Archbishop. ‘The changes, refused by the Emperor, concern the Organic Articles, 
the Marriage Laws, and the Holy Places. 


ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, 


It is stated that the number of Priests in France receiving maintenance from the 
State, is 40,428. There are 80 Episcopal Sees, 340 Diocesan churches, 23,013 
Communes having each at least one church built and repaired by the State. 3,379 
small Colonies for Sisters, and 762 establishments for Brothers. The State allow- 
ance for the Clergy is 42,111,050 francs ; average of fees for the churches of Paris 
only, 5,080,000 francs. 

NEW COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 

A large part of the higher Clergy in France, with M. l’Abbe Gaume at their 
head, are engaged in banishing the ancient Roman and Greek Classics from the 
schools, and introducing in their stead books prepared by the Romish Priests. The 
French correspondent of the London Guardian says, “ M. l’Abbé Gaume himself 
is busily engaged in preparing for his converts the means of putting his system into 
practical effect. Five or six volumes have already appeared of what he entitles his 
Bibliotheque des Classiques Chretiens Latins et Grecs, consisting of selections 
from the historical books of the Old ‘Testament in the Vulgate, of the homilies upon 
these by the doctors of the Church, and of the Acta Martyrum and Vita Sanc- 
torum. These are to be the groundwork of the classical system of M. l’Abbé 
Gaume, and are to replace in the hands of schoolboys Cornelius Nepos and Sallust. 
The first three volumes are entitled Biblia Parvula, and are intended for the three 
lowest Latin classes of schools.” There is no doubt that, at the first French Revo- 
lution, the infidelity of that day, of her Voltaires and Diderots, disgusted at the the- 
ological teachings of the Jesuits, went to extravagant lengths in its adoption of 
heathen learning as its standard of excellence. As a clear-headed writer observes, 
the “‘ extreme leaders of the French Revolution laid aside their Christian names, 
to assume the heathen appellations of Anaxagoras, Anacharsis, Brutus, Gracchus, 
and in the speeches of aesions and St. Just, a great part was allotted to the 
patriotism and the civic virtues of Rome and Sparta.” But any attempt to revive 
the study of the old Papal theology, and to make it the basis of popular instruction, 
is the wildest of day-dreams, and will be sure to bring ruin on the heads of those 
who attempt it. The ancient classics will always continue to be studied for their 
ideals of beauty, for their treasures of history, and for the impress they have made 
upon the literature of the world. 

The reéstablishment of the death penalty for political offenses, has been agreed 
to by the Council of State. The Emperor is becoming embarrassed in his financial 
affairs. This was an old trouble of his in the City of New York. 

There is arenewed effort making to revive the celebration of religious rites with 
showy ceremonies ; and apparently with considerable success. The correspondent 
of the London Guardian says, “ At the Madeleine and Notre Dame, the great 
centres of religious attraction, the crowd on certain days, especially at the evening 
ceremonies, was something almost to exceed belief, rendering difficult the celebra- 
tion of the various processions and other rites. This was especially remarkable on 
Holy Thursday. At Notre Dame the Archbishop celebrated high mass, after which 
the consecration of the holy oil took place, and the remnants of the sacred elements 
were garried in solemn procession to the tomb. At vespers on the same day, the 
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ceremony of washing the feet takes place, as at Rome. The Archbishop performed 
this rite on the feet of twelve boys belonging to one of the charity schools of the dis- 
trict of Notre Dame, who were all presented by the Archbishop with a portion of 
bread, of wine, a small sum of money, and a new suit of clothes. In all the other 
parishes of Paris, the same rite is performed by the curé. At the Madeleine, on 
the same day, the Stabat Mater of Rossini was very efficiently given by many of 
the chief artists of Paris; and on Good Friday the celebration of the Agonie, with 
the ‘Seven Last Words’ of Haydn, and the various accompanying ceremonies, 
occupied upwards of three hours in the performance. Between the different por- 
tions of the music, short exhortations, bearing reference to the particular words, were 
declaimed from the pulpit. The crowd was prodigious on all these occasions, but 
perhaps yet more remarkable on Sunday last, when the appearance of the Made- 
leine externally, with the aid of its classical forms, strongly pictured to one what 
must have been the effect of an entire city of the ancient world assembled to cele- 
brate one of its great sacrifices. So completely was the interior filled. even to suffo- 
cation, that the crowd had spread itself around the noble peripteral columns, and 
down the magnificent flight of steps, extending itself in groups, which had been 
unable to enter, far even beyond the exterior rails of the building. I have heard it 
remarked on all sides that not for years past, never, perhaps, in revolutionized 
France, had such multitudes been seen assembled in and around a place of public 
worship for no other object than that of the religious ceremony of the day. 


THE HOLY LAND AND HOLY PLACES. 


France, which represents the Latin interests at Jerusalem, and Russia which 
acts in behalf of the Greeks, are exhausting the arts of diplomacy at Constantino- 
ple with the Sultan, to carry each their respective points. They had rather, in the 
words of Chateaubriand, “ pay Mahomet for the right to worship Christ,” than yield 
to each other. To conciliate Russia, and to create difficulty between Russia and 
England, Louis Napoleon endeavored to get England to make the exigercies of Rus- 
sia against the Porte—exigencies created by France herself—an English question, 
and wished to place himself in the dignified and pacific position of mediator between 
the two great Powers. 

With this view he not only abandoned the Protectorate of the Holy Places, and 
all the other unreasonable demands so urgently pushed forward by the Marquis de 
Lavalette, but actually consented that all the dignity and influence which he had 
previously claimed for himself and the Latin Church, should be conceded to the 
Czar and the Greek Church. The little success of this complaisance, as respects 
the foreign relations of France, has already become evident, and its mischievous 
effect at home, is beginning to be discovered. ‘The French Clergy are furious that 
the rights of their Church in the Holy Land, should be so openly sacrificed for 
political considerations. 

THE MADIAI PERSECUTION. 


This new instance of papal intolerance has awakened the attention of the 
Christian world. Archbishop Hughes came forward with his accustomed sophistry, 
as belongs to a Jesuit, but has found it more convenient not to undergo so close cross- 
questioning, and he has become quiet again. The whole subject has done good in 
arousing attention to the real nature of the Romish system. ‘The Legislature of 
New York publicly remonstrated against this tyrannical oppression ; and Mr. Cass 
and Mr. Seward both spoke in the United States Senate in behalf of liberty of con- 
science in Europe. It is time that certain points were settled in this country. Let 
it be seen, and seen clearly, whether Roman Catholics, now adopted citizens among 
us, are worthy of citizenship; whether they will follow the beck of Archbishop 
Hughes; whether they will prove themselves to be only waiting for power to erect 
the guillotine, or not. This great question must be met ; and met in our own coun- 
try sooner or later. We call upon the American press, to be true to our Country 
and her Institutions, to humanity, andto God. The Madiai have at length been set 
at liberty ; the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany alleging that he should have done the 
thing before, but for the urgent and impertinent interference of foreign powers. 
Finding, apparently, that his course would not do, he thus tries to saddle the respon- 
sibility thereof upon those who had opposed it. 
































NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


WE see, in some of the Church papers of the day, a prospectus of a 
new Quarterly Review. Upon such an announcement, as Editor of 
the Cuurcn Review we have a few words to say. We confess that 
we look upon this effort to establish a new Quarterly in the Church 
with extreme regret. Not so much for its probable effect on the Cuurcu 
Review, as an individuality ; for in this respect, it will, we are advised, 
and are disposed to think, render more efficiently active a friendship 
for the Cuurcu Review, which to a wide extent already exists. It is 
upon the Church at large, that we fear the results of the new Quar- 
terly. Its tendency will be, we fear, to widen and deepen the lines of 
party among us; to alienate brethren more and more from each other ; 
to perpetuate and increase variance, and strife, and animosity ; to hin- 
der that unity, for which the Blessed Saviour so earnestly prayed; to 
divide and weaken a body, which, at best, is comparatively small and 
feeble—and that too, at a time when unity of sympathy and action 
is becaming more and more an imperious necessity. 

About a year and a half ago a similar effort to commence a new 
Review was made; which called forth in various ways, publicly and 
privately, an expression of opinion on the part of one who has gone to 
his rest and his reward, which ought, even now, to be more generally 
known. We refer to the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Henshaw of Rhode 
Island. We have before us a letter, on this very subject, written by 
him not long before his death, showing how he regarded the pro- 
posed movement. 

The Cuurcn Review was established upon no narrow or partisan 
basis; and aims at no narrow or partisan ends. It accepts, ex animo, 
the whole teaching of the Church—Liturgy, Offices, Catechism, and 
Articles. So far from finding in these, an unfortunately attempted 
blending of incongruous elements—catholicism and puritanism, as 
some say—it sees in them, the harmonious teaching of a Church 
reformed strictly on the Catholic basis of Scriptural and Apostolic rule. 
It professes loyalty to the Church precisely as she is. It would neither 
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romanize nor puritanize her. Its only desire for change, is a change 
from worldliness and indifference, to a more unquestioning and earnest 
faith, and a warmer zeal in Christ’s cause. 

The number of men who are rallying around the Review upon this 
basis, and because it is upon this basis, has been constantly increasing. 
Were we at liberty to publish the names of those—Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Laymen—who have pledged to the Review their codperation, it 
would perhaps surprise the best friends of the work. Are we mistaken 
in supposing that the influence of the Caurcn Revrew, in softening the 
asperity of party feeling, and in tending to bring us all together, as a 
band of brethren, upon the platform of our Common Faith, has had 
somewhat to do in prompting to this new movement. 

On this one thing we are resolved,—That whatever may be the 
policy adopted by the proposed Magazine, for ourselves, as Conductors 
of the Cuurcn Review, we will not vary a hair’s-breadth from the 
course which for nearly six years we have steadily pursued. We will 
not suffer ourselves to be regarded as the organ of a party or a clique ; 
nor will we cease to be loyal to the Church in her integrity, in Doctrine 
and Sacrament, in Faith and Order. Nor will we be content to set 
forth the Church as a mass of inert conservatism. In whatever form 
her Faith shall be assailed, or her discipline sought to be undermined— 
and wherever God, in His Providence, shall’call her to the work of ag- 
gressive action as a Church, there we shall hope to be found at the 
post of our duty. 

If, therefore, the Church is hereafter to stand forth before the world, 
the spectacle of a divided, distracted Church—a by-word to her ene- 
mies, saying, “there, there, so would we have it ;"—if she is to be 
crippled in efficiency for the work which she has undertaken, in Christ’s 
name, and at Christ’s bidding, we humbly trust that the fearful re- 
sponsibility of such issues shall not rest upon us. Surely in such a 
day as this—a day of boldness of blasphemy, and of the marshaling 
of the hosts of Satan under new and most subtle forms of assault—it 
is sheer madness in us, as members of Christ’s Household, to rally 
each around our own little party shibboleths, and to try to worry and 
devour each other with our own little party anathemas. We must 
learn to maintain, “IN THINGS NECESSARY, UNITY; IN THINGS NOT NE- 
CESSARY, LIBERTY ; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY.” 


With these few words, spoken, as we trust, once for all, we dismiss 
the subject. 














